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T O 

JOHN  REDMAN,  M.  D. 

TWO  reafons  have  determined  me  to 
inferibe  to  you,  the  following  Inquiries  and  Ob~ 
fervations . They  are  the  fruits  of  fudies  which 
began  under  your  direction ; and  they  require 
the  protection  of  a refpeCiable  medical  name. 

T 0 whom  can  they  look  up  for  that 
protection  with  fo  much  propriety , as  to  the  Pre4 

6IDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PlIYSICIANS 

of  Philadelphia  ? 

i 

WITH  Jincere  wifhes  that  your  old 
age  may  long  continue  to  be  as  honourable,  as 
your  life  has  been  ufeful, 

I amy 

With  great  refpeCt, 

Your  affectionate  friend , 

BENJAMIN  RUSH- 


2ft  January,  1789. 
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Q U I R Y 

INTO  THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS  OF  NORTH-AMERICA, 

AND  A 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW 


OF  THEIR 

DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES,  WITH  THOSE  OF 
CIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  a; 
Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1774. 


GENTLEMEN*, 

I RISE  with  peculiar  diffidence  to  addrefs  you  upon 
this  occafion,  when  I refleft  upon  the  entertain- 
ment you  propofed  to  yourfelves  from  the  eloquence 
of  that  learned  member,  Mr.  Charles  Thompson, 
whom  your  fuffrages  appointed  to  this  honor  after  the 
delivery  of  the  laft  anniverfary  oration.  Unhappily 
for  the  interefts  of  literature,  his  want  of  health  has 
not  permitted  him  to  comply  with  your  appointment. 

I beg  therefore  that  you  would  forget  for  a while,  the 
abilities  neceffary  to  execute  this  talk  with  propriety, 
and  lilfen  with  candor  to  the  efforts  of  a member, 
v/hofe  attachment  to  the  fociety,  was  the  only  qualifi- 
cation that  entitled  him  to  the  honor  of  your  choice. 

B The* 

* This  Inquiry  was  the  fubjedl  of  an  Anniverfary  Oration.  The 
*yle  of  an  oration  is  therefore  preferred  in  many  parts  of  it. 
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The  fubjeft  I have  chofen  for  this  evening’s  enter- 
tainment, is  “ An  inquiry  into  the  natural  hiftory  of 
“ medicine  among  the  Indians  in  North-America,  and 
“ a comparative  view  of  their  difeafes  and  remedies, 
“ with  thofe  of  civilized  nations.”  You  will  readily 
anticipate  the  difficulty  of  doing  juftice  to  this  fubjeft. 
How  fhall  we  diflinguifh  between  the  original  difeafes 
of  the  Indians  and  thofe  contrafted  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Europeans  ? By  what  arts  fhall  we 
perfuade  them  to  difcover  their  remedies  ? And  laftly, 
how  fhall  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fa£ls  in  that 
cloud  of  errors,  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  Europe- 
ans, and  the  fuperflition  of  the  Indians,  have  involved 
both  their  difeafes  and  remedies  ? Thefe  difficulties 
ferve  to  increafe  the  importance  of  our  fubjeft.  If  I 
fhould  not  be  able  to  folve  them,  perhaps  I may  lead 
the  way  to  more  fuccefsfui  endeavors  for  that  purpofe. 

I shall  firft  limit  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  to 
be  the  objefts  of  this  inquiry,  to  thofe  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  North-America  which  extends  from  the  30th 
to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  When  we  exclude  the 
Efquimaux,  who  inhabit  the  ffiores  of  Hudfon’s  bay, 
we  ffiall  find  a general  refemblance  in  the  color,  man- 
ners, and  date  of  fociety,  among  all  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians who  inhabit  that  extenfive  tra£l  of  country. 

Civilians  have  divided  nations  into  favage,  bar- 
barous, and  civilized.  The  favage,  live  byfiffiing  and 
hunting.  The  barbarous,  by  paflurage  or  cattle;  and 
the  civilized  by  agriculture.  Each  of  thefe  is  conneft- 
ed  together  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  w’hole  appear  to 
form  different  parts  of  a circle.  Even  the  manners  of 
the  molt  civilized  nations  partake  of  thofe  of  the  favage. 
It  would  feem  as  if  liberty  and  indolence  were  the 

highefi 
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higheft  purfuits  of  man;  and  thefe  are  enjoyed  in  their 
greateft  perfection  by  favages,  or  in  the  practice  of 
cuftoms  which  refemble  thofe  of  favages. 

The  Indians  of  North-America  partake  chiefly  o| 
the  manners  of  favages.  In  the  earlieft  accounts  we 
have  of  them,  we  find  them  cultivating  a fpot  of  ground. 
The  maize  is  an  original  grain  among  them.  The 
different  diflies  of  it  which  are  in  ufe  among  the  white 
people  ftill  retain  Indian  names. 

It  will  be  unneceffary  to  fhow  that  the  Indians  live 
in  a ftate  of  fociety  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  their 
mode  of  life.  Tliofe  who  look  for  the  fimplicity  and 
perfection  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  muft  feek  it  in  fyftems, 
as  abfurd  ia  philofophy,  as  they  are  delightful  in 
poetry. 

Before  we  attempt  to  afcertain  the  number  or 
hiftory  of  the  difeafes  of  the  Indians,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  inquire  into  thofe  cuftoms  among  them  which 
we  know  influence  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  I fhall, 

Firft,  Mention  a few  fads  which  relate  to  the  birth- 
and  treatment  of  their  children. 

Secondly,  I fhall  fpeak  of  their  diet. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
fexes.  And, 

Fourthly,  Of  thofe  cuftoms  which  are  common  to 
them  both*. 

I.  Of 

• Many  of  the  fafts  contained  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Medicine  among 
Ae  Indians  in  this  Inquiry,  are  taken  from  La  Hontan  and  Charlevoix’s 

hiftanet 
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J.  Of  the  birth  and  treatment  of  their  children. 

Much  of  the  future  health  of  the  body  depends  up- 
on its  original  ftamina.  A child  born  of  healthy  pa- 
rents always  brings  into  the  world  a fyftem  formed  by 
nature  to  refill  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  The  treatment 
of  children  among  the  Indians,  tends  to  fecure  this 
hereditary  firmnefs  of  conftitution.  Their  firfl  food  is 

y 

their  mother's  milk.  To  harden  them  againft  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  cold  (the  natural  enemies  of  health  and. 
life  among  the  Indians)  they  are  plunged  every  day  in 
cold  water.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  being  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  preferve 
their  fhape,  they  are  tied  to  a board,  where  they  lie  on 
their  backs  for  fix,  ten,  or  eighteen  months.  A child 
generally  fucks  its  mother  till  it  is  two  years  old,  and 
fometimes  longer. . It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much 
vigor  their  bodies  mull  acquire  from  this  fimple,  but 
wholefome  nourifhment.  The  appetite  we  fometimes 
obferve  in  children  for  flefh,  is  altogether  artificial. 
The  peculiar  irritability  of  the  fyftem  in  infancy,  for- 
bids ftimulating  aliment  of  all  kinds.  Nature  never 
calls  for  animal  food  till  fhe  has  provided  the  child  with 
thofe  teeth  which  are  neceftary  to  divide  it.  I fhall 
not  undertake  to  determine  how  far  the  wholefome  qua- 
lity of  the  mother’s  milk  is  increafed  by  her  refufing 
the  embraces  of  her  hufband,  during  the  time  of  giv- 
ing fuck. 

II.  The 

hiftories  of  Canada;  but  the  mod  material  of  them  are  taken  from  perfons 
who  had  lived,  or  travelled  among  the  Indians.  The  author  acknowledges 
himfelf  indebted  in  a particular  manner  to  Mr.  Edward  Hand,  furgeon  in 
the  1 8th  regiment,  afterwards  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  who  during  feveral  years  refidence  at  Fort  Pitt,  direfted  his  inquiries 
into  their  cuftoms,  difeafes,  and  remedies,  with  a fuccefs  that  does  equal 
honor  to  his  ingenuity  and  diligence. 
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II.  The  diet  of  the  Indians  is  of  a mixed  nature, 
being  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable;  their  animals 
are  wild,  and  therefore  eafy  of  digeftion.  As  the  In- 
dians are  naturally  more  difpofed  to  the  indolent  em- 
ployment of  fifhing  than  hunting  in  fummer,  fo  we  find 
them  living  more  upon  filh  than  land  animals,  in  that 
feafon  of  the  year.  Their  vegetables  confift  of  roots 
and  fruits,  mild  in  themfelves,  or  capable  of  being 
made  fo  by  the  aftion  of  fire.  Although  the  interior 
parts  of  our  continent  abound  with  fait  fprings,  yet  I 
cannot  find  that  the  Indians  ufed  fait  in  their  diet,  till 
they  were  inftru&ed  to  do  fo  by  the  Europeans.  The 
fmall  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  contained  in  the  afhes  on 
which  they  roafted  their  meat,  could  not  add  much  to 
its  ftimulating  quality.  They  preferve  their  meat  from 
putrefa&ion,  by  cutting  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and  ex- 
pofing  it  in  fummer  to  the  fun,  and  in  winter  to  the 
froft.  In  the  one  cafe  its  moifture  is  diflipated,  and 
in  the  other  fo  frozen,  that  it  cannot  undergo  the 
putrefa&ive  procefs.  In  dreffing  their  meat,  they  are 
careful  to  preferve  its  juices.  They  generally  prefer 
it  in  the  form  of  foups.  Hence  we  find,  that  among 
them,  the  ufe  of  the  fpoon  preceded  that  of  the  knife 
and  fork.  They  take  the  fame  pains  to  preferve  the 
juice  of  their  meat  when  they  real!  it,  by  turning  it 
often.  The  efficacy  of  this  animal  juice  in  diffolving 
meat  in  the  flomach,  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of 
thofe  fauces  or  liquors,  which  modern  luxury  has  mix- 
ed with  it  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Indians  have  no  fet  time  for  eating,  but  obey 
the  gentle  appetites  of  nature  as  often  as  they  call  them. 
After  whole  days  fpent  in  the  chafe  or  in  war,  they 
often  commit  thofe  excelfes  in  eating,  to  which  long 
abftinence  cannot  fail  of  prompting  them.  It  is  com- 
mon 
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mon  to  fee  them  fpend  three  or  four  hours  in  fatis Tying 
their  hunger.  This  is  occafioned  not  more  by  the 
quantity  they  eat,  than  by  the  pains  they  take  in  maf* 
ticating  it. 

III.  W e come  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  cuftoms  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  fexes.  And,  firft,  of  thofe  which 
belong  to  the  women.  They  are  doomed  by  their 
hufbands  to  fuch  domeftic  labor  as  gives  a firmnefs  to 
their  bodies,  bordering  upon  the  mafculine.  Their 
menfes  feldom  begin  to  flow  before  they  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  generally  ceafe  before  they 
are  forty.  They  have  them  in  fmall  quantities,  but  at 
regular  intervals.  They  feldom  marry  till  they  are 
above  twenty.  The  conftitution  has  now  acquired  a 
vigor,  which  enables  it  the  better  to  fupport  the  con- 
vulsions of  childbearing.  This  cuflom  likewife  guards 
againfl  a premature  old  age.  Do&or  Bancroft  aferibes 
the  haggard  looks — the  loofe  hanging  breafls — and  the 
prominent  bellies  of  the  Indian  women  at  Guiana,  en- 
tirely to  their  bearing  children  too  early*.  Where 
marriages  are  unfruitful  (which  is  feldom  the  cafe)  a 
reparation  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  eafy  divorce;  fo 
that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  difquietudes  which 
fometimes  arife  from  barrennefs.  During  pregnancy, 
the  women  are  exempted  from  the  more  laborious  parts 
of  their  duty  : hence  mifearriages  rarely  happen  a- 
mong  them.  Nature  is  their  only  midwife.  Their 
labors  are  fhort,  and  accompanied  with  little  pain.  Each 
woman  is  delivered  in  a private  cabbin,  without  fo 
much  as  one  of  her  own  fex  to  attend  her.  After  wafh- 
ing  herfelf  in  cold  water,  {he  returns  in  a few  days  to 
her  ufual  employments;  fo  that  fhe  knows  nothing  of 
thofe  accidents  which  arife  from  the  careleffnefs  or  ill 

manage# 


* Natural  hiftory  of  Cuiana. 
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snanagement  of  midwives,  or  thofe  weakness  which 
arife  from  a month’s  confinement  in  a warm  room.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  hardly  a period  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  eruption  and  the  ceafing  of  the 
menfes,  in  which  they  are  not  pregnant,  or  giving 
fuck.  This  is  the  moil  natural  flate  ol  the  confuta- 
tion during  that  interval;  and  hence  we  often  find  it 
conne&ed  with  the  beft  flate  of  health  in  the  women  of 
civilized  nations. 

The  cuftoms  peculiar  to  the  Indian  men,  confiil 
chiefly  in  thofe  employments  which  are  neceffary  to 
preferve  animal  life,  and  to  defend  their  nation.  Thefe 
employments  are  hunting  and  war,  each  of  which  is 
Conduced  in  a manner  that  tends  to  call  forth  every 
fibre  into  exercife,  and  to  enfure  them  the  pofTeiliptn 
of  the  utmoft  poffible  health.  In  times  of  plenty  and 
peace,  we  fee  them  fometimes  rifing  from  their  be- 
loved indolence,  and  fhaking  off  its  influence  by  the 
falutary  exercifes  of  dancing  and  fwimming.  The  In- 
dian men  feldom  marry  before  they  are  thirty  years  of 
age  : They  no  doubt  derive  confiderable  vigor  from 
this  cuflom;  for  while  they  are  fecured  by  it  from  the 
enervating  effe&s  of  the  premature  dalliance  of  love, 
they  may  enfure  more  certain  fruitfulnefs  to  their 
wives,  and  entail  more  certain  health  upon  their 
children.  Tacitus  deferibes  the  fame  cuflom  amon<r 
the  Germans,  and  attributes  to  it  the  fame  good  effefls. 
“ Sera  juvenum  venus,  eoque  inexhaufla  pubertas^ 
“ nec  virgines  feflinantur  ; eadem  juventa,  fimilis 

proceritas,  pares  validique  mifeentur;  ac  robora 
“ parentum  liberi  referunt*.” 

Among 

* Caefar,  in  hishiftoryof  the  Gallic  war,  give?  the  fame  account  of  tlft 
ancient  Germans.  His  words  are  : “ Qui  diutiflime  impuberes  permanferunt, 
maximam  inter  fuos  ferunt  laudem  : hoc  ali  ftaturam,  ali  vires,  nervofyue 
tonfiriaari  putant.”  Lib.  vi.  xxi. 
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Among  the  Indian  men,  it  is  deemed  a mark  of 
heroifm  to  bear  the  moft  exquifite  pain  without  com- 
plaining ; upon  this  account  they  early  inure  them- 
felves  to  burning  part  of  their  bodies  with  fire,  or 
cutting  them  with  fharp  inftruments.  No  young  man 
can  be  admitted  to  the  honors  of  manhood  or  war, 
who  has  not  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  thefe  trials  of 
patience  and  fortitude.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
much  this  contributes  to  give  a tone  to  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  renders  it  lefs  fubjeft  to  the  occafional 
caufes  of  difeafes* 

IV.  We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  cufloms 
which  are  common  to  both  fexes  : Thefe  are  paint- 
ing, and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath.  The  praftice 
of  anointing  the  body  with  oil  is  common  to  the  fa- 
vages  of  all  countries  ; in  warm  climates  it  is  faid  to 
promote  longevity,  by  checking  exceflive  perfpiration. 
The  Indians  generally  ufe  bears’  greafe  mixed  with  a 
clay,  which  bears  the  greatefl:  refemblance  to  the  co- 
lor of  their  fkins.  This  pigment  ferves  to  leflen  the 
fenfibility  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves ; it  more- 
over fortifies  them  againfl:  the  aftion  of  thofe  exha- 
lations, which  we  (hall  mention  hereafter,  as  a con- 
fiderable  fource  of  their  difeafes.  The  cold  bath 
likewife  fortifies  the  body,  and  renders  it  lefs  fubjeft 
to  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  the  extremes  and 
vicifli tudes  of  heat  and  cold.  We  fhall  fpeak  here- 
after of  the  Indian  manner  of  ufing  it. 

The  Hate  of  fociety  among  the  Indians  excludes 
the  influence  of  moft  of  thofe  paflions  which  diforder 
the  body.  The  turbulent  effefts  of  anger  are  con- 
cealed in  deep  and  lafting  refentments.  Envy  and 
ambition  are  excluded  by  their  equality  of  power  and 

property. 
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property.  Nor  is  it  neceiTary  that  the  perfections  of 
the  whole  fex  fliould  be  afcribed  to  one,  to  induce 
them  to  marry.  “ The  weaknefs  of  love  (fays  Doc- 
“ tor  Adam  Smith)  which  is  fo  much  indulged  in  ages 
“ of  humanity  and  politenefs,  is  regarded  among  fa- 
“ vages  as  the  molt  unpardonable  effeminacy.  A 
“ young  man  would  think  himfelf  difgraced  forever, 
“ if  he  fhowed  the  lead;  preference  of  one  woman 
“ above  another,  or  did  not  exprefs  the  mod  com- 
“ plete  indifference,  both  about  the  time  when,  and 
“ the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  to  be  married.’5*  Thus 
are  they  exempted  from  thofe  violent  or  lading  dif- 
eafes,  which  accompany  the  feveral  dages  of  fuch 
padions  in  both  fexes  among  civilized  nations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no  deformed  In- 
dians. Some  have  fufpefted  from  this  circumdance, 
that  they  put  their  deformed  children  to  death  ; but 
nature  here  a£ts  the  part  of  an  unnatural  mother. 
The  feverity  of  the  Indian  manners  dedroys  themf. 

From  a review  of  the  cudoms  of  the  Indians,  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  at  the  datelinefs,  regularity  of 
features,  and  dignity  of  afpeft  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized. Where  we  obferve  thefe  among  our- 
felves,  there  is  always  a prefumption  of  their  being 
accompanied  with  health,  and  a drong  conditution. 

Having  finifhed  our  inquiry  into  the  phyfical 
cudoms  of  the  Indians,  we  fhall  proceed  now  to  in- 
quire into  their  difeafes. 

C A CELE- 

* Theory  of  moral  fentiments. 

+ Since  the  intercourfe  of  the  white  people  with  tire  Indians,  we  find  fome 
01  th*m  deformed  in  their  limbs..  This  deformity,  upon  inquiry,  appears 
to  be  produced  by  thofe  accidents,  quarrels,  &c.  which  have  been  introduced 
among  them  by  fpirituous  liquors. 
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A celebrated  profefTor  of  anatomy  has  afTertcd, 
that  we  could  not  tell  by  reaforting  a priori , that  the 
body  was  mortal,  fo  intimately  woven  with  its  tex- 
ture are  the  principles  of  life.  Lord  Bacon  declares, 
that  the  only  caufe  of  death  which  is  natural  to  marl, 
is  that  from  old  age  ; and  complains  of  the  impef- 
feffion  of  phytic,  in  not  being  able  to  guard  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  until  the  whole  of  the  oil  that  feeds  it  is 
confumed.  We  cannot  admit  of  this  propofition  of 
our  noble  philofopher.  In  the  inventory  of  the  grave 
in  every  country,  we  find  more  of  the  fpoils  of  youth 
and  manhood  than  of  age.  This  mu  St  fee  attributed 
to  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  caufes. 

We  need  only  recoiled  the  cuflom  among  the  In- 
dians, o-f  fleeping  in  the  open  air  in  a variable  cli- 
mate^-the  alternate  affion  of  heat  and  cold  upon  their 
bodies,  to  which  the  warmth  of  their  cabbins  expofeS 
them — -their  long  marches-— their  excetiive  exercife— 
their  intemperance  in  eating,  to  which  their  long  fail- 
ing, and  their  public  feafts  naturally  prompt  them  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations  to  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to  difcover  the  empire  of 
difeafes  among  them  in  every  ffage  of  their  lives. 
They  have  in  vain  attempted  to  elude  the  general  laws 
of  mortality,  while  their  mode  of  life  fubjefh  them 
to  thefe  remote,  but  certain  caufes  of  difeafes. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  affion  of  thefe  poten- 
tate nocentes  upon  the  human  body,  it  will  hardly  be 
necefTary  to  appeal  to  faffs  to  determine  that  fevers 
conftitute  the  only  difeafes  among  the  Indians.  Thefe 
fevers  are  occafioned  by  the  fenfible  and  infenfible 
•qualities  of  the  air.  Thofc  which  are  produced  by 
cold,  are  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  fuch  as  pleurifies, 

pcripneu- 
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peripneumonies,  and  rheumatifms.  Thofe  which  are 
produced  by  the  infenfiblc  qualities  pf  the  air,  or  by 
putrid  exhalations,  are  intermitting,  putrid,  and  in- 
flammatory, according  as  the  exhalations  are  combined 
with  more  or  lefs  heat  or  cold.  The  dysentery 
(which  is  an  Indian  difeafe)  comes  under  the  clafs  pf 
feyers.  It  is  the  febris  intj-pverfa  of  Dr.  Sydenham. 

The  Indians  are  fubjeft  to  animal  and  vege- 
table poisons.  The  effe&s  of  thefe  upon  the 
body,  are  in  fome  degree  analogous  to  the  exhalations 
we  have  mentioned.  When  they  do  not  bring  on 
fudden  death,  they  produce,  according  to  their  jna- 
lignity,  either  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  fever. 

The  small  pox  and  the  venereal  disease 
were  communicated  to  the  Indians  in  North-America 
by  the  Europeans.  Nor  can  I find  that  they  were 
ever  fubjedl  to  the  SCURVY.  Whether  this  was  ob- 
viated by  their  method  of  preferving  their  flelh,  or  by 
their  mixing  it  at  all  times  with  vegetables,  I fhall 
not  undertake  to  determine.  Do&or  Maclurg  afcribes 
to  frelh  meat  an  antifeptic  quality*.  The  peculiar 
eufloms  and  manners  of  life  among  the  Indians,  feem 
to  have  exempted  them  from  thefe,  as  well  as  all  Qthef 
difeafes  of  the  fluids.  The  leprofy,  elephantiafis, 
fcurvy,  and  venereal  difeafe,  appear  to  be  different 
modifications  of  the  fame  primary  diforder.  The 
fame  caufes  produce  them  in  every  age  and  country. 
They  are  diverfified  like  plants  by  climate  and  nour 
rilhment.  They  all  fprung  originally  from  a moil! 
atmofphere  and  unwholefome  diet : hence  we  read  of 
their  prevailing  fp  much  in  the  middle  centuries,  when 

the 
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the  principal  parts  of  Europe  were  overflowed  with 
water,  and  the  inhabitants  lived  entirely  on  fifh,  and 
a few  unwholefome  vegetables.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  fyftem  in  Europe  by  introducing  freedom,  in- 
troduced at  the  fame  time  agriculture  ; which  by  mul- 
tiplying the  fruits  of  the  earth,  leflened  the  confump- 
tio'n  of  animal  food,  and  thus  put  a flop  to  thefe'dif- 
orders.  The  elephantiafis  is  almoft  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope. The  leprofy  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  low 
countries  of  Africa.  The  plica  polonica  once  fo 
common  in  Poland,  is  to  be  found  only  in  books  of 
medicine.  The  venereal  difeafe  will  probably  in  a 
few  years  ceafe  to  be  a tax  upon  unlawful  embraces. 
The  fmall  pox  is  no  longer  a fatal  diforder,  when  the 
body  is  prepared  for  its  reception  by  a vegetable  re- 
gimen. Even  the  plague  itfelf  is  lofing  its  fling.  It 
is  hardly  dreaded  at  this  time  in  Turkey  ; and  its  very 
exiftence  is  preferved  there  by  the  dofitrine  of  fatalifm, 
which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
It  may  ferve  as  a new  and  powerful  motive  againft  po- 
litical flavery  to  perceive,  that  it  is  connetled  with 
thofe  difeafes  which  molt  deform  and  debafe  the  hu- 
man body.  It  may  likewife  ferve  to  enhance  the  blef- 
firigs  of  liberty,  to  trace  its  effetls,  in  eradicating  fuch 
loathfome  and  deftrudlive  diforders*. 

I'HAVE 


* Muratori,  in  his  antiquities  cf  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  defcribes  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe  as  overflowed  with  water.  The  writings  of  the  his- 
torians of  thofe  ages  are  full  of  the  phyfical  and  political  miferies  which  pre- 
vailed during  thofe  centuries.  The  whole  of  the  difeafes  we  have  mention- 
ed, raged  at  one  time  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  ninth  century 
there  were  19,000  hofpitals  for  lepers  only,  in  Chriftendom.  Lewis  VIII. 
king  of  France,  in  the  year  1227,  bequeathed  legacies  to  2000  leprous  hof- 
pitals in  his  own  kingdom.  The  fame  diet,  and  the  fame  dampnefs  of  foil 
and  air,  produced  the  fame  eflefts  in  South- America.  The  venereal  difeafe 
probably  made  its  appearance  at  the  fame  time,  in  South-America  and  Na- 
ples. Precis  de  l’hiftoire  phyfique  des  terns,  par  M.  Raymond.  The  le- 
profy and  fcurvy  ft i 11  prevail  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the'Vian- 
ncr  of  living,  among  the  inhabitants,  ftill  bears  fome  rtfcmblance  to.  that 
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I have  heard  of  two  or  three  cafes  of  the  gout 
among  the  Indians,  but  it  was  only  among  thofe  who 
had  learned  the  ufe  oi  rum  from  the  white  people.  A 
queftion  naturally  occurs  here,  and  that  is;  why  does 
not  the  gout  appear  more  frequently  among  that  clafs 
ot  people,  who  confume  the  greateft  quantity  of  rum 
among  ourfelves  ? To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  effefts 
of  this  liquor  upon  thofe  enfeebled  people,  are  too 
Ridden  and  violent,  to  admit  of  their  being  thrown 
upon  the  extremities ; as  we  know  them  to  be  among 
the  Indians.  They  appear  only  in  vifceral  obftru&i- 
ons,  and  a complicated  train  of  chronic  difeafes.  Thus 
putrid  miafmata  are  fometimes  too  flrong  to  bring  on 
a fever,  but  produce  inftant  debility  and  death.  The 
gout  is  feldom  heard  of  in  Ruflia,  Denmark,  or  Po- 
land. Is  this  occafioned  by  the  vigor  of  conftitution 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  northern  countries  ? 
or  is  it  caufcd  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  produce  the  fame  chronic  complaints 

amonff 
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which  prevailed  in  the  middle  centuries.  Pontoppidan’s  natural  hiftory  of 
Norway.  Between  the  years  1006  and  1680,  we  read  of  the  plague  being 
epidemic  fifty-two  times  throughout  all  Europe.  The  fituation  of  Europe  is 
well  known  during  the  fourteenth  century  : every  country  was  in  arms ; 
agriculture  was  neglected  ; nourifhment  of  all  kinds  was  fcanty  and  un- 
wholefome  ; no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  read  of  the  plague  being  four- 
teen times  epidemic  in  Europe  during  that  period.  In  proportion  as  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  become  civilized,  and  cultivated  the  earth,  together 
with  the  arts  of  peace,  this  diforder  has  gradually  mitigated.  It  prevailed 
only  fix  times  in  the  fixteenth,  and  five  times  in  the  feventeenth  centuries. 
It  made  its  laft  general  appearance  in  the  year  1680.  It  has  occafionally  vi- 
fited  feveral  cities  in  Europe  within  the  lath  century,  but  has  raged  with 
much  lefs  violence  than  formerly.  It  is  highly  probable  its  very  exiftence 
would  be  deftroyed,  could  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  (where  it  is  at  all  times 
endemic)  be  prevailed  upon  to  ufe  the  fame  precautions  to  prevent  itsfpread- 
ing,  which  have  been  found  fuccefsful  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Bri- 
tifh,  and  other  foreigners,  who  refide  at  Conftantinople,  efcape  the  plague 
more  by  avoiding  all  intercourfe  with  perfons,  houfes,  clothes,  &c.  infefted 
with  the  diforder,  than  by  any  peculiarities  in  their  diet  or  manners.  That 
the  ufe  of  wine  alone  does  not  preferve  them  from  the  infection,  we  learn 
from  the  hiftojy  of  the  Armenians,  who  drink  large  quantities  of  wine  ; 
and  yet,  from  their  belief  in  the  dodlrine  of  fatalifm,  perifh  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  Turks. 
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among  them,  which  we  faid  were  common  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  in  this  country  ? The  fimilarity 
of  their  difeafes  makes  the  laft  of  thefe  fuppofitions 
the  moft  probable.  The  effe&s  of  wine,  like  tyranny 
in  a well  formed  government,  are  felt  firft  in  the  ex- 
tremities ; while  fpirits,  like  a bold  invader,  feize  at 
once  upon  the  vitals  of  the  conftitution. 

After  much  inquiry,  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
a fingle  inftance  of  madness,  melancholy,  or 
fatuity  among  the  Indians;  nor  can  I find  any  ac- 
counts of  difeafes  from  WORMS  among  them.  Worms 
arc  common  to  moft  animals  ; they  produce  difeafes 
only  in  weak,  or  increafe  them  in  ftrong  conftitutions*. 
Hence  they  have  no  place  in  the  nofological  fyftems 
ofphyfic.  Nordoes  dentition  appear  to  be  a difor- 
der  among  the  Indians.  The  facility  with  which  the 
healthy  children  of  healthy  parents  cut  their  teeth, 
among  civilized  nations,  gives  us  reafon  to  conclude 
that  the  Indian  children  never  fuffer  from  this  quarter. 

The  Indians  appear  moreover  to  be  ftrangerg  to 
difeafes  and  pains  in  the  teeth. 

The  employments  of  the  Indians  fubjeft  them  to 
many  accidents;  hence  we  fometimes  read  of  wounds, 
fractures,  and  luxations  among  them. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  natural  difeafes  of 
the  Indians,  and  fhown  what  diforders  are  foreign  to 
them;  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  fevers, 

old 


* Indian  children  are  not  exempted  from  worms.  It  is  common  with 
the  Indians,  when  a fever  in  their  children  is  aferibed  by  the  white  people  to 
worms,  (from  their  being  difeharged  pccafionally  in  their  ftoplsj  -to  fay  “the 
“ fever  makes  the  worms  come,  and  not  the  worms  the  fever.  ’* 
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OLD  AGE,  casualties  and  war  arc  the  only  na- 
tural outlets  of  human  life.  War  is  nothing  but  a 
diftemper  ; it  is  founded  in  the  imperfeftion  of  politi- 
cal bodies,  juft  as  fevers  are  founded  on  the  weaknefs 
of  the  animal  body. — Providence  in  thefe  difeafes  feems 
to  aft  like  a mild  legiflature,  which  mitigates  the  fe- 
verity  of  death,  by  inflifting  it  in  a manner  the  leaft 
painful  upon  the  whole,  to  the  patient  and  the  furvi- 
vors. 

f 

LET  us  now  inquire  into  the  remedies  of  the  In- 
dians. Thefe,  like  their  difeafes,  are  fimple,  and  fetr 
in  number.  Among  the  firft  of  them  we  fhall  men- 
tion the  powers  of  nature.  Fevers  we  faid  for- 
merly, conftituted  the  chief  of  the  difeafes  among  the 
Indians  ; they  are  likewife,  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
the  principal  inftruments  to  remove  the  evils  which 
threaten  her  di  ffolution ; but  the  event  of  thefe  efforts 
of  nature,  no  doubt,  foon  convinced  the  Indians  of 
the  danger  of  trufting  her  in  all  cafes ; and  hence  ia 
the  earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  their  manners,  we  read 
of  perfons  who  were  intrufted  with  the  office  of  phy- 
ficians. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  exaft  order  in 
which  the  Indian  remedies  were  fuggefted  by  nature, 
or  difeovered  by  art ; nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  arrange 
them  in  proper  order.  I ffiall  however  attempt  it,  by 
reducing  them  to  natural  and  artificial. 

To  the  clafs  of  natural  remedies  belongs  the 
Indian  praftice,  of  abftrafting  from  their  patients  all 
kinds  of  ftimulating  aliment.  The  compliance  of  the 
Indians  with  this  dibbate  of  nature,  in  the  early  ftage 
of  a diforder,  no  doubt,  prevents  in  many  cafes,  their 
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being  obliged  to  ufe  any  other  remedy.  They  follow 
nature  ftill  clofer,  in  allowing  their  patients  to  drink 
plentifully  of  cold  water;  this  being  the  only  liquor  a 
patient  calls  for  in  a fever. 

Sweating  is  likewife  a natural  remedy.  It  was 
probably  fuggefted  byobferving  fevers  to  be  terminated 
by  it.  I lhall  not  inquire  bow  far  thefe  fweats  are 
elfential  to  the  crifis  of  a fever.  The  Indian  mode  of 
procuring  this  evacuation  is  as  follows:  the  patient  is 
co/tfinecl  in  a clofe  tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a hole  in  the 
earth,  in  which  a red  hot  ftone  is  placed;  a quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  upon  this  ftone,  which  inftantly 
involves  the  patient  in  a cloud  of  vapor  and  fweat;  in 
this  fituation  he  rulhes  out,  and  plunges  himfelf  into 
a river;  from  whence  he  retires  to  his  bed.  If  the 
remedy  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs,  he  rifes  from  his 
bed  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  perfeftly  recovered  from 
his  indifpofition.  This  remedy  is  ufed  not  only  to 
cure  fevers,  but  to  remove  that  uneaftnefs  which  arifes 
from  fatigue  of  body. 

A THIRD  natural  remedy  among  the  Indians,  is 
PURGING.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  flelh  of  bii'ds, 
and  other  animals  feeding  upon  particular  vegetables, 
and  above  all,  the  fpontaneous  efforts  of  nature,  early 
led  the  Indians  to  perceive  the  neceffity  and  advantages 
of  this  evacuation. 

Vomits  conftitute  their  fourth  natural  remedy. 
They  were  probably  like  the  former,  fuggefted  by  na- 
ture, and  accident.  The  ipecacuana  is  one  of  the 
many  roots  they  employ  for  this  purpofe. 

. * i 
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The  artificial  remedies  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Indians,  are  bleeding,  caustics,  and  astrin- 
gent medicines.  They  confine  bleeding  entirely  to 
the  part  affe&ed.  To  know  that  opening  a vein  in  the 
arm,  or  foot,  would  relieve  =a  pain  in  the  head,  or- 
fide,  fuppofes  fome  knowledge  of  the  animal  cecono- 
my,  and  therefore  marks  an  advanced  period  in  the 
hiltory  of  medicine.  • 

Sharp  ftones  and  thorns  are  the  inftruments  they 
ufe  to  procure  a difcharge  of  blood. 

' O i'v  ' ' . . 

W e have  an  account  of  the  Indians  ufing  fomething 
like  a potential  Caustic,  in  obflinate  pains.  It 
confifts  of  a piece  of  rotten  wood  called  punk,  which 
they  place  upon  the  part  affe&ed,  and  afterwards  fet 
it  on  fire;  the  fire  gradually  con  fumes  the  wood,  and 
its  afire s burn  a hole  in  the  flefh. 

The  undue  efforts  of  nature,  in  thofe  fevers  which 
are  conne&ed  with  a diarrhoea,  or  dyfentery,  together 
with  thofe  haemorrhages  to  which  their  mode  of  life 
expofed  them,  neceffarily  led  them  t©  an  early  difco- 
very  of  fome  astringent  vegetables.  I am 
uncertain  whether  the  Indians  rely  upon  aftringent,  or 
any  other  vegetables,  for  the  cure  of  the  intermitting* 
fever.  This  difeafe  among  them  probably  requires  no 
other  remedies ’than  the  cold  bath,  or  cold  air.  Its 
greater  obftinacy,  as  well  as  frequency  among  our- 
felves,  muff  be  fought  for  in  the  greater  feeblenefs  of 
our  conftitutions ; and  in  that  change  which  our  coun- 
try has  undergone,  from  meadows,  mill-dams,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  woods,  whereby  morbid  exhala- 
tions have  been  multiplied,  and  theft*  paffage  rendered 
more  free,  through  every  part  of  the  country. 

D 


This 
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This  is  a fhort  account  of  the  remedies  of  the  In- 
dians. If  they  are  fimple,  they  are  like  their  elor 
quence,  full  of  ftrength;  if  they  are  few  in  number, 
they  are  accommodated,  as  their  languages  are  to  their 
ideas,  to  the  whole  of  their  difeafes. 

We  faid  formerly  that  the  Indians  were  fubjeft  to 
ACCIDEN ts,  fuch  as  wounds,  fra&ures,  and  the  like. 
In  thefe  cafes,  nature  performs  the  office  of  a furgeon. 
We  may  judge  of  her  qualifications  for  this  office,  by 
obferving  the  marks  of  wounds,  and  fra&ures,  which 
are  fometimes  difcovered  on  wild  animals.  But  fur- 
ther, what  is  the  pra&ice  of  our  modern  furgeons  in 
thefe  cafes?  Is  it  not  to  lay  afideplaflers  and  ointments, 
and  trufl  the  whole  to  nature?  Thofe  ulcers  which  re- 
quire the  affiflance  of  mercury,  bark,  and  a particular 
regimen,  are  unknown  to  the  Indians. 

The  hemorrhages  which  fometimes  follow 
their  wounds,  are  reftrained,  by  plunging  themfelves 
into  cold  water,  and  thereby  producing,  a conftri&ioa 
upon  the  bleeding  veffels. 

Their  pra&ice  of  attempting  to  recover  drown- 
ed people,  is  irrational  and  unfuccefsful.  It  con- 
fifls  in  fufpending  the  patient  by  the  heels,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  flow  from  his  mouth.  This  prac- 
tice is  founded  on  a belief,  that  the  patient  dies  from 
fwallowing  an  exceffive  quantity  of  water.  But  mo- 
dern obfervation  teaches  us,  that  drowned  people  die 
from  another  caufe.  This  difcovery  has  fuggefted  a 
method  of  cure,  dire6lly  oppofite  to  that  in  ufe  among 
the  Indians  ; and  has  fhewn  us  that  the  pra&ice  of 
fufpending  by  the  heels,  is  hurtful. 


I DO 
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I do  not  find  that  the  Indians  ever  fuller  in  their 
limbs  from  the  a&ion  of  cold  upon  them.  Their 
mokafons*,  by  allowing  their  feet  to  move  freely,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  defend 
their  lower  extremities  in  the  day  time,  and  their  prac- 
tice of  fleeping  with  their  feet  near  a fire  defends  them 
from  the  morbid  effe&s  of  cold  at  night.  In  thofe 
cafes  where  the  motion  of  their  feet  in  their  mokafons 
is  not  fufficient  to  keep  them  warm,  they  break  the 
ice,  and  reftore  their  warmth  by  expofing  them  for  a 
fhort  time  to  the  flimulus  of  cold  water,  + 

W E have  heard  much  of  their  fpecific  antidotes  to 
the  venereal  disease.  In  the  accounts  of  thefe 
antivenereal  medicines,  fome  abatement  fhould  be 
made  for  that  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  of  novelty, 
which  are  apt  to  creep  into  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  phyficians.  How  many  medicines  which  were 
once  thought  infallible  in  this  diforder,  are  now  rejeft- 
ed  from  the  materia  medical  I have  found  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  Indians  always  affift  their  medicines  in 
this  difeafe,  by  a regimen  which  promotes  perfpiration. 
Should  we  allow  that  mercury  afts  as  a fpecific  in  de- 
flroying  this  diforder,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  proof 
againft  the  efficacy  of  medicines  which  more  me- 
chanically upon  the  body.  J 

There 

* Indian  (hoes. 

+ It  was  remarked  in  Canada,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1759,  during  the 
war  before  laft,  that  none  of  thofe  foldiers  who  wore  mokafons  were  froft, 
bitten,  while  few  of  thofe  efcaped  that  were  much  expofed  to  the  cold,  who 
wore  (hoes. 

+ I cannot  help  fufpefting  the  antivenereal  qualities  of  the  lobelia,  ceano- 
thus  and  ranunculus,  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Kahn,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Swe- 
di(h  academy.  Mr.  Hand  informed  me,  that  the  Indians  rely  chiefly  upon  a 
plentiful  ufe  of  the  deco£!ions  of  the  pine-trees,  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. 
He  added  moreover,  that  he  had  often  known  this  difeafe  prove  fatal  to  them. 
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There  cannot  be  a ftronger  mark  of  the  imper- 
fe£l  ftate  of  knowledge  in  medicine  among  the  Indians, 
than  their  method  of  treating  the  small  pox.  We 
are  told  that  they  plunge  themfelves  in  cold  water  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  and  that  it  generally 
proves  latal  to  them. 

Travellers  fpeak  in  high  terms  of  the  Indian 
ANTIDOTES  to  poisons.  We  muft  remember,  that 
many  things  have  been  thought  poifonous,  which  later 
experience  hath  proved  to  polfefs  no  unwholefome 
quality.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty  and  variety  in 
the  operation  of  poifons,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  fix  the  certainty  of  their  antidotes,  to  them.  How 
many  fpecifics  have  derived  their  credit  for  prevent- 
ing the  hydrophobia,  from  perfons  being  wounded  by 
animals,  who  were  not  in  a fituation  to  produce  that 
diforder  ! If  we  may  judge  of  all  the  Indian  antidotes 
to  poifons,  by  thofe  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
we  have  little  reafon  to  afcribe  much  to  them  in  any 
cafes  whatever. 

* ' 

I have  heard  of  their  performing  feveral  remark- 
able cures  upon  stiff  joints,  by  an  infufion  of 
certain  herbs  in  water.  The  mixture  of  feveral  herbs 
together  in  this  infufion  calls  in  queffion  the  fpecific 
efficacv  of  each  of  them.  I cannot  help  attributing 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  water  in  which  the  herbs  were  boiled,  and  to  its 
being  applied  for  a long  time  to  the  part  affe&ed.  We 
find  the  fame  medicine  to  vary  frequently  in  its  fuc- 
cefs, according  to  its  ffrength,  or  to  the  continuance 
of  its  application.  De  Haen  attributes  the  good  ef- 
fe£Is  of  eleftricity,  entirely  to  its  being  ufed  for  feve- 
ral months. 

I HAVE 
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I have  met  with  one  cafe  upon  record  of  their 
aiding  nature  in  parturition.  Captain  Carver 
gives  us  an  account  of  an  Indian  woman  in  a difficult 
labor,  being  fuddenly  delivered  in  confequence  of  a 
general  convulfion  induced  upon  her  fyftemf  by  flop- 
ping for  a fhort  time  her  mouth  and  nofe,  fo  as  to  oh- 
flru£l  her  breathing. 

We  are  fometimes  amufed  with  accounts  of  Indian 
remedies  for  the  dropsy,  epilepsy,  colic,  gra- 
vel and  gout.  If,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
modern  phyficians  derive  from  their  knowledge  in 
ANATOMY,  CHEMISTRY,  BOTANY  and  PHILOSO- 
PHY ; if,  with  the  benefit  ot  difcoveries  communicat- 
ed from  abroad,  as  well  as  handed  down  from  our 
-anceftors,  by  more  certain  methods  than  tradition,  we 
are  flill  ignorant  of  certain  remedies  for  thefe  difeafes  ; 
what  can  we  expert  from  the  Indians,  who  are  not 
only  deprived  of  thefe  advantages,  but  want  our  chief 
motive,  the  fenfe  of  the  pain  and  danger  of  thofe  dif- 
orders  to  prompt  them  to  feek  for  fuch  remedies  to 
relieve  them  ? There  cannot  be  a ftronger  proof  of 
their  ignorance  of  proper  remedies  for  new  or  difficult 
difeafes,  than  their  having  recourfe  to  enchantment. 
But  to  be  more  particular  ; I have  taken  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  fuccefs  of  fome  of  thefe  Indian  fpecifics, 
and  have  never  heard  of  one  well  attefted  cafe  of  their 
efficacy.  I believe  they  derive  all  their  credit  from 
our  being  ignorant  of  their  compofltion.  The  influ- 
ence of  fecrecy  is  well  known  in  eftablifhing  the  cre- 
dit of  a medicine-.  The  fal  feignette  was  an  infallible 
medicine  for  the  intermitting  fever,  while  the  manu- 
factory of  it  was  confined  to  an  apothecary  at  Rochelle ; 
but  it  loft  its  virtues  as  foon  as  it  was  found  tQ  be 
compofed  of  the  acid  of  tartar  and  a fofiil  alkali.  Dr. 

Ward’s 
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W ard's  famous  pill  and  drop  ceafed  to  do  wonders  in 
fcrophulous  cafes,  as  foon  as  he  bequeathed  to  the 
world  his  receipts  for  making  them. 

I foresee  an  objection  to  what  has  been  faid  con- 
cerning the  remedies  of  the  Indians,  drawn  from  that 
knowledge  which  experience  gives  to  a mind  intent 
upon  one  fubjeCt.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  their  fenfes  of  feeing  and  hearing.  An  In- 
dian, we  are  told,  will  difcover  not  only  a particular 
tribe  of  Indians  by  their  footfteps,  but  the  diflance  of 
time  in  which  they  were  made.  In  thofe  branches  of 
knowledge  which  relate  to  hunting  and  war,  the  In- 
dians have  acquired  a degree  of  perfection  that  has  not 
been  equalled  by  civilized  nations.  But  we  muft  re- 
member, that  medicine  among  them  does  not  enjoy  the 
like  advantage  with  the  arts  of  war  and  hunting,  of 
being  the  chief  objeCt  of  their  attention.  The  phy- 
cian  and  the  warrior  are  united  in  one  character ; to 
render  him  as  able  in  the  former,  as  he  is  in  the  latter 
profeflion,  would  require  an  entire  abflraCtion  from 
every  other  employment,  and  a familiarity  with  ex- 
ternal objeCts,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  wan- 
dering life  of  favages. 

Thus  have  we  finifhed  our  inquiry  into  the  dif- 
eafes  and  remedies  of  the  Indians  in  North-America. 
We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  difeafes  and  re- 
medies of  civilized  nations. 

Nations  differ  in  their  degrees  of  civilization. 
We  (hall  feleCt  one  for  the  fubjeCt  of  our  inquiries 
which  is  moll  familiar  to  us  ; I mean  the  Britifh  na- 
tion. Here  we  behold  fubordination  and  clafTes  of 
mankind  eftablilhed  by  government,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, 
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nufa&ures,  and  certain  cuftoms  common  to  moil  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  fhall  trace  the 
origin  of  their  difeafes  through  their  cuftoms,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  did  thofe  of  the  Indians. 

I.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  name  the  degrees  of  heat* 
the  improper  aliment,  the  tight  dreftes,  and  the  pre- 
mature ftudies  children  are  expofed  to,  in  order  to 
{how  the  ample  fcope  for  difeafes,  which  is  added  to 
the  original  defeat  of  ftamina  they  derive  from  their 
anceftors. 

II.  Civilization  rifes  in  its  demands  upon  the 
health  of  women.  Their  faftiions;  their  drefs  and 
diet  ; their  eager  purfuits  and  ardent  enjoyment  of 
pleafure  ; their  indolence  and  undue  evacuations  in 
pregnancy ; their  cordials,  hot  regimen  and  neglect 
or  ufe  of  art,  in  child-birth,  are  all  fo  many  inlets  to 
difeafes. 

Humanity  would  fain  be  filent,  while  philofophy 
calls  upon  us  to  mention  the  effefts  of  interefted  mar- 
riages, and  of  difappointments  in  love,  increafed  by 
that  concealment  which  the  tyranny  of  cuftom  has 
impofed  upon  the  fex*.  Each  of  thefe  exaggerates  the 
natural,  and  increafes  the  number  of  artificial  difeafes 
among  women. 

III.  The  difeafes  introduced  by  civilization  extend 
themfelves  through  every  clafs  and  profeflion  among 

men. 

* “ Married  women  are  more  healthy  and  long-lived  than  (ingle  women. 
The  regifters,  examined  by  Mr.  Muret,  confirm  this  obfervation  ; and  (how 
particularly,  that  of  equal  numbers  of  (ingle  and  matried  women  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  more  of  the  former  died  than  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  : the  confequence,  therefore,  of  follow- 
ing nature,  muft  be  favourable  to  health  among  the  female  fex.”  Supple- 
ment to  Price’s  Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  p.  357. 
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men.  How  fatal  are  the  effefts  of  idlenefs  and  in- 
temperance among  the  rich,  and  of  hard  labor  and 
penury  among  the  poor  ! What  pallid  looks  are  con- 
tracted by  the  votaries  of  fcience  from  hanging  over 
the  “ fickly  taper  !”  How  many  difeafes  are  entailed 
upoa  manufacturers,  by  the  materials  in  which  they 
work,  and  the  pofture  ol  their  bodies  f What  monk* 
ilh  difeafes  do  we  obferve  from  monkifh  continence* 
and  monkiOi  vices  ! We  pafs  over  the  increafe  of  ac- 
cidents from  building;  failing,  riding,  and  the  like. 
War,  as  il  too  flow  in  deffroying  the  human  fpecies, 
calls  in  a train  of  difeafes  peculiar  to  civilized  nations. 
What  havoc  have  the  corruption  and-  monopoly  of 
provifions,  a damp  foil,  and  an  unwholefome  fky, 
made  in  a few  days  in  an  army  ! The  atchievements 
of  Britifh  valor  at  the  Havannah,  in  the  laft  war,  were 
obtained  at  the  expence  of  9,000  men,  7,000  of  whom 
perifhed-with  the  Weft-India  fever*.  Even  our  mo- 
dern' difcoveries  in  geography,  by  extending  the  em- 
pire of  commerce,  have  likewife  extended  the  empire 
of  difeafes.  What  defolation  have  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  made  of  Britifh  fubje&s ! It  has  been  found 
upon  a nice  calculation,  that  only  ten  of  an  hundred 
Europeans,  live  above  feven  years  after  they  arrive 
in  the  ifland  ot  Jamaica. 

IV.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  time  to 
point  out  all  the  cuftoms  both  phyfical  and  moral , 

which 

* The  modern  writers  uppn  the  difeafes  of  armies,  wonder  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  phylicians  have  left  us  nothing  upon  that  lubjeth.  But  may  net 
rnofi  of  the  difeafes  of  arm  ies  be  produced  by  the  different  manner  in  which 
wars  are  carried  on  by  modem  nations?  The  difcoveries  in  geography,  by  ex-  . 
tending  the  field  of  war,  expofe  foldiers  to  many  difeafes  from  long  voyages, 
and  a fudden  change  of  climate  ; which  were  unknown  to  the  armies  of  for- 
mer ages.  Moreover,  the  form  of  the  weapons,  and  the  variety  in  the  mi- 
litary exercifes  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  armies,  gave  a vigor  to  the  conftt- 
tutiorf,  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  the  ufe  of  mufkets  and  artillery. 
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which  influence  difeafes  among  both  fexes.  The  for- 
mer have  engendered  the  feeds  of  difeafes  in  the  human 
body  itfelf ; hence  the  origin  of  catarrhs,  jail  and 
miliary  fevers,  with  a long  train  of  contagious  dis- 
orders, which  compofe  fo  great  a part  of  our  books  of 
medicine.  The  latter  likewife  have  a large  lhare  in 
producing  difeafes.  I am  not  one  of  thofe  modern 
philofophers,  who  derive  the  vices  of  mankind  from 
the  influence  of  civilization  ; but  I am  fafe  in  alTert- 
ing,  that  their  number  and  malignity  increafe  with  the 
refinements  of  polilhed  life.  To  prove  this,  we  need 
only  Survey  a Scene  too  familiar  to  affeft  us  : it  is  a 
bedlam  ; which  injuftice,  inhumanity,  avarice,  pride, 
vanity,  and  ambition,  have  filled  with  inhabitants. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  pointed  out  the  cuftoms 
which  influence  the  difeafes  of  civilized  nations.  It 
remains  now  that  we  take  notice  of  their  difeafes. 
Without  naming  the  many  new  fevers,  fluxes,  haemorr- 
hages, Swellings  from  water,  wind,  fleSh,  fat,  pus  and 
blood  ; foulneffes  on  the  fkin  from  cancers,  leprofy, 
yaws,  poxes,  and  itch;  and  laftly,  the  gout,  the  hylferia, 
and  the  hypochondriafis,  in  all  their  variety  of  known 
and  unknown  Shapes  ; I Shall  fum  up  all  that  is  ne- 
eeflary  upon  this  Subject,  by  adding,  that  the  number 
of  difeafes  which  belong  to  civilized  nations,  accord- 
ing to  Doftor  Cullen’s  nofology,  amounts  to  1387  ; 
the  Single  clafs  of  nervous  difeafes  form  612  of  this 
number. 

Before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  remedies  of 
civilized  nations,  we  Shall  examine  into  the  abilities  of 
nature  in  curing  their  difeafes.  We  found  her 
afiive  and  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  In- 
dians. Is  her  Strength,  wifdom,  or  benignty,  equal  to 

E the 
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the  increafe  of  thofe  dangers  which  threaten  her  dif- 
folution  among  civilized  nations  ? In  order  to  anfwer 
this  queflion,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  nature. 

By  nature,  in  the  prefent*  cafe,  I underftand 
nothing  but  phyfical  necejjity.  This  at  once  excludes 
every  thing  like  intelligence  from  her  operations : 
thefe  are  all  performed  in  obedience  to  the  fame  laws 
which  govern  vegetation  in  plants  and  the  inteftine 
motions  of  foflils.  They  are  as  truly  mechanical  as  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  eleftricity,  or  magnetifm.  A fhip 
when  laid  on  her  broadfide  by  a wave,  or  a fudden 
blaft  of  wind,  rifes  by  the  fimple  laws  of  her  mecha- 
nifm  ; but  fuppofe  this  fhip  to  be  attacked  by  fire,  or 
a water-fpout,  we  are  not  to  call  in  queflion  the  fkill 
of  the  fhip-builder,  if  fhe  is  confumed  by  the  one,  or 
funk  by  the  other.  In  like  manner,  the  Author  of 
nature  hath  furnifhed  the  body  with  powers  to  pre- 
ferve  itfelf  from  its  natural  enemies  ; but  when  it  is 
attacked  by  thofe  civil  foes  which  are  bred  by  the  pe- 
culiar cuftoms  of  civilization,  it  refembles  a company 
of  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  againft  the 
complicated  and  deadly  machinery  of  fire-arms.  To 
place  this  fubjeft  in  a proper  light,  we  (hall  deliver  a 
hiftory  of  the  operations  of  nature  in  a few  of  the 
difeafes  of  civilized  nations. 

I.  Th  ere  are  cafes  in  which  nature  is  flill  fuc- 
cefsful  in  curing  difeafes. 

In  fevers  fire  {fill  deprives  us  of  our  appetite  for 
animal  food,  and  imparts  to  us  a defire  for  cool  air 
and  cold  water. 


In 
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In  haemorrhages  flic  produces  a faintinefs,  which 
occafions  a coagulum  in  the  open  vefTels  ; fo  that  the 
further  paffage  of  blood  through  them  is  obftru&ed. 

In  wounds  of  the  flefh  and  bones,  fhe  difcharges 
foreign  matter  by  exciting  an  inflammation,  and  fup- 
plies  the  wafte  of  both  with  new  flefh  and  bone. 

II.  There  are  cafes  where  the  efforts  of  nature 
are  too  feeble  to  do  fervice,  as  in  putrid  and  nervous 
fevers. 

III.  There  are  cafes  where  the  efforts  of  nature 
are  over-proportioned  to  the  flrength  of  the  difeafe, 
as  in  the  cholera  morbus  and  dyfentery. 

IV.  There  are  cafes  where  nature  is  idle,  as  in 
the  atonic  flages  of  the  gout,  the  cancer,  the  epilepfy, 
the  mania,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  apoplexy,  and 
the  tetanus*. 

V.  There  are  cafes  in  which  nature  does  mifchief. 
She  waftes  herfelf  with  an  unneceffary  fever  in  a dropfy 
and  confumption.  She  throws  a plethora  upon  the 
brain  and  lungs.  She  ends  a pleurify  and  peripneu- 
mony  in  a vomica,  or  empyema.  She  creates  an  un- 
natural appetite  for  food  in  the  hypochondriac  difor- 
der.  And  laflly,  fhe  drives  the  melancholy  patient  to 
folitude,  where,  by  brooding  over  the  fubje£t  of  his 
infanity,  he  increafes  his  difeafe. 

We  are  accuflomed  to  hear  of  the  falutary  kind- 
nefs  of  nature  in  alarming  us  with  pain,  to  prompt 
us  to  feek  for  a remedy.  But, 

VI.  There 

* Hoffman  de  hypothefium  medicarum  damno,  fe&.  xv. 
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VI.  There  are  cafes  in  which  {he  refufes  to  fend 
this  harbinger  of  the  evils  which  threaten  her,  as  in 
the  aneurifm,  fcirrhus,  and  ftone  in  the  bladder. 

VII.  Th  ere  are  cafes  where  the  pain  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  danger,  as  in  the  tetanus,  confump- 
tion,  and  dropfy  of  the  head.  And, 

VIII.  There  are  cafes  where  the  pain  is  over- 
proportioned to  the  danger,  as  in  the  paronychia  and 
tooth-ach. 

This  is  a fhort  account  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, in  the  difeafes  of  civilized  nations.  A lunatic 
might  as  well  plead  againil  the  fequeftration  of  his 
eftate,  becaufe  he  once  enjoyed  the  full  exercife  of 
his  reafon,  or  becaufe  he  Hill  had  lucid  intervals,  as 
nature  be  exempted  from  the  charges  we  have  brought 
againft  her. 

But  this  fubjedl  will  receive  flrength  from  confi- * 
dering  the  remedies  of  civilized  nations.  All  the 
produdls  of  the  vegetable,  fofhl,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
tortured  by  heat  and  mixture  into  an  almolf  infinite 
variety  of  forms  ; bleeding,  cupping,  artificial  drains 
by  fetons,  iffues  and  blifters  ; exercife,  adfive  and 
paflive  ; voyages  and  journies  ; baths,  warm  and  cold  ; 
waters  faline,  aerial  and  mineral  ; food  by  weight  and 
meafure  ; the  royal  touch  ; enchantment ; miracles  ; 
in  a word,  the  combined  difcoveries  of  natural  hiflory 
and  philofophy,  united  into  a fyffem  of  materia  medica, 
all  {how,  that  although  phyficians  are  in  fpeculation 
the  fervants,  yet  in  pradfice  they  are  the  mailers  of 
nature.  The  whole  of  their  remedies  feem  contrived 

on 
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on  purpofe  to  aroufe,  aflift,  reftrain,  and  controul  her 
operations. 

There  are  fome  truths  like  certain  liquors,  which 
require  ftrong  heads  to  bear  them.  I feel  myfelf  pro- 
tected from  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  minds,  when  I 
refleCt  that  I am  delivering  thefe  fentiments  in  a fociety 
of  philofophers. 

Let  us  now  take  a comparative  view  of  the 
difeafes  and  remedies  of  the  Indians,  with  thofe  of  ci- 
vilized nations.  We  fliail  begin  with  their  difeafes. 

In  our  account  of  the  difeafes  ofthe  Indians  we  beheld 
death  executing  his  commiflion,  it  is  true;  but  then 
his  dart  was  hid  in  a mantle,  under  which  he  conceal- 
ed his  fhape.  But  among  civilized  nations  we  behold 
him  multiplying  his  weapons  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  organs  and  functions  in  the  body;  and  point- 
ing each  of  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  render  his 
•meflengers  more  terrible  than  himfelf. 

We  faid  formerly  that  fevers  conftituted  the  chief 
difeafes  of  the  Indians.  According  to  Doftor  Syden- 
ham’s computation,  above  66,000  out  of  100,000  died 
of  fevers  in  London  about  100  years  ago;  but  fevers 
now  conftitute  but  a little  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
the  difeafes  of  that  city.  Out  of  2 1,780  perfons  who 
died  in  London  between  December  1770  and  Decem- 
ber 1771,  only  2273  died  of  Ample  fevers.  I have 
more  than  once  heard  Doftor  Huck  complain,  that  he 
could  find  no  marks  of  epidemic  fevers  in  London  as 
defcribed  by  DoCfor  Sydenham.  London  has  under- 
gone a revolution  in  its  manners  and  cuftoms  fince 
DoClor  Sydenham’s  time.  New  difeafes,  the  offspring 

of 
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of  luxury,  have  fupplanted  fevers  ; and  the  few  that 
are  left,  appear  fo  complicated  with  other  difeafcs,  that 
their  connexion  can  no  longer  be  difcovered  with  an 

o 

epidemic  conftitution  of  the  year.  The  pleurify  and 
peripneumony,  thofe  inflammatory  fevers  of  ftrong 
conflitutions,  are  now  loft  in  catarrhs,  or  colds;  which 
inftead  of  challenging  the  powers  of  nature  or  art  to  a 
fair  combat,  infenfibly  undermine  the  conftitution, 
and  bring  on  an  incurable  confumption.  Out  of 
22,434  who  died  between  December  1769  and  the 
fame  month  in  1770,  4594  perifhed  with  that  Britijk 
diforder.  Our  countryman,  Do&or  Maclurg,  has 
ventured  to  foretel  that  the  gout  will  be  loft  in  a few 
years,  in  a train  of  hypochondriac,  hyfteric  and  bili- 
ous diforders.  In  like  manner,  may  we  not  look  for 
a feafon  when  fevers,  the  natural  difeafes  of  the  hu- 
man body,  will  be  loft  in  an  inundation  of  artificial 
difeafes,  brought  on  by  the  modifh  pra&ices  of  mo- 
dern civilization  ? 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  the  prognosis 
of  the  Indians,  in  difeafes,  with  that  of  civilized  na- 
tions, before  we  take  a comparative  view  of  their  re- 
medies. 

The  Indians  are  faid  to  be  fuccefsful  in  predifihng 
the  events  of  difeafes.  While  difeafes  are  fimple,  the 
marks  which  diftinguifh  them,  or  characterize  their 
feveral  ftages,  are  generally  uniform  and  obvious  to 
the  moft  indifferent  obferver.  Thefe  marks  afford  fo 
much  certainty,  that  the  Indians  fometimes  kill  their 
phyficians  for  a falfe  prognofis,  charging  the  death  of 
the  patient  to  their  careleffnefs,  or  ignorance.  They 
eftimate  the  danger  of  their  patients  by  their  degrees  of 
appetite;  while  an  Indian  is  able  to  eat,  he  is  looked 

upon 
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upon  as  free  from  danger.  But  when  we  confider  the 
number  and  variety  in  the  figns  oi  difeafes,  among  ci- 
vilized nations,  together  with  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  the 
fallacy  of  memory,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obfervation; 
where  {hall  we  find  a phyfician  willing  to  rilk  his  re- 
putation, much  lefs  his  life,  upon  the  prediftion  of  the 
event  of  our  acute  difeafes  ? We  can  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  fimple  fign,  by  which  the  Indians 
eftimate  the  danger  of  their  patients;  for  we  daily  fee 
a want  of  appetite  for  food  in  difeafes  which  are  attend- 
ed with  no  danger;  and  we  fometimes  obferve  an  un- 
ufual  degree  of  this  appetite  to  precede  the  agonies  of 
death.  I honor  the  name  of  Hippocrates;  But 
forgive  me  ye  votaries  of  antiquity,  if  I attempt  to 
pluck  a few  grey  hairs  from  his  venerable  head.  I was 
once  an  idolater  at  his  altar,  nor  did  I turn  apoftate 
from  his  worftiip,  till  I was  taught,  that  not  a tenth 
part  of  his  prognoftics  correfponded  with  modern  ex- 
perience, or  obfervation.  The  pulfe*,  urine,  and 
fweats,  from  which  the  principal  figns  of  life  and  death 
have  been  taken,  are  fo  variable  in  moft  of  the  acute 
difeafes  of  civilized  nations,  that  the  wifeft  phyficians 
have  in  fome  meafure  excluded  the  prognofis  from 
being  a part  of  their  profeffion. 

I am  here  infenfibly  led  to  make  an  apology  for  the 
in  liability  of  the  theories  and  pratHce  of  phyfic.  The 
theory  of  phyfic  is  founded  upon  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy.  Thefe  (unlike  the  laws  ot  the  mind,  or  the 

common 

* Doctor  Cullen  uTed  to  inform  his  pupils,  that  after  forty  years  experi- 
ence, he  could  find  no  relation  between  his  obfervations  on  the  pulfe,  and 
t’nofe  made  by  Dodtor  Solano.  The  climate  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  in 
Spain  being  fo  different  from  the  climate  and  cuftoms  of  the  prefent  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  may  account  for  the  diverfity  of  their  obfervations.  Dodtor 
Heberden’s  remarks  upon  the  pulfe,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical 
T ranfadtions,  are  calculated  to  lhow  how  little  the  iflue  of  difeafes  car*  be 
learned  from  it. 
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common  laws  or  matter)  do  not  appear  at  once,  but 
are  gradually  brought  to  light  by  the  phenomena  of 
difeafes.  The  fuccefs  of  nature,  in  curing  the  fimple 
difeafes  of  Saxony,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  AN  IMA 
medica  of  Doftor  Stahl.  The  endemics  of  Hol- 
land* led  Do6k>r  Boerhaave  to  feek  for  the  caufes 
of  all  difeafes  in  the  fluids.  And  the  univerfal  pre- 
valence ol  the  difeafes  of  the  nerves,  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,  led  Doftor  Cullen  to  difcover  their  peculiar 
laws,  and  to  found  a system  upon  them;  a fyftem, 
which  will  probably  laft  till  fome  new  difeafes  are  let 
loofe  upon  the  human  fpecies,  which  Ihall  unfold  other 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 


It  is  in  confequence  of  this  flu£hiation  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  praftice  of  phyfic,  being  fo  neceftarily  con- 
nefled  with  the  changes  in  the  cuftoms  of  civilized  na- 
tions, that  old  and  young  phyficians  fo  often  difagree 
in  their  opinions  and  pra&ices.  And  it  is  by  attending 
to  the  conftant  changes  in  thefe  cuftoms  of  civilized  na- 
tions, that  thofe  phyficians  have  generally  become  the 
moft  eminent,  who  have  fooneft  emancipated  them- 
felves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  fchools  of  phyfic  ; and 
have  occafionally  accommodated  their  principles  and 
praftice  to  the  changes  in  difeafest.  This  variety  in 

difeafes, 

* “ Thefcurvy  is  very  frequent  in  Holland  ; and  draws  its  origin  partly 
from  their  ftrong  food,  fea-fiih,  and  fmoaked  flefh,  and  partly  from  their 
denfe  and  moift  air,  together  with  their  bad  water.”  Hoffman  on  Endemi- 
al  Diftempers. 

“ We  are  now  in  North-Holland  ; and  I have  never  feen,  among  fo  few 
people,  fo  many  infedted  with  the  leprofy  as  here.  They  fay  the  reafon  is, 
hecaufe  they  eat  fo  much  fifh.”  Howell’s  Familiar  Letters. 

t We  may  learn  from  thefe  obfervations,  tlfe  great  impropriety  of  thofe 
Egyptian  laws  which  oblige  phyficians  to  adopt,  in  all  cafes,  the  prelcripti- 
ons  which  had  been  collected,  and  approved  of,  by  the  phyficians  of  former 
ages.  Every  change  in  the  cuftoms  of  civilized  nations,  produces  a change 
in  their  difeafes,  which  calls  for  a change  in  their  remedies.  What  havoc 
would  plentiful  bleeding,  purging,,  and  fmall  beer,  formerly  ufed  with  fo 

much 
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difeafes,  which  is  produced  by  the  changes  in  the  cuf- 
toms  of  civilized  nations,  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
many  of  the  contradictions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
authors  of  equal  candor  and  abilities,  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  materia  medica. 

In  forming  a comparative  view  of  the  remedies 
of  the  Indians,  with  thofe  of  civilized  nations,  we  fhall 
remark,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  a medicine  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  one  of  the  following  caufes. 

First,  our  ignorance  of  the  diforder.  Secondly, 
an  ignorance  of  a fuitable  remedy.  Thirdly,  a want 
of  efficacy  in  the  remedy. 

Considering  the  violence  of  the  difeafes  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  probable  their  want  of  fuccefs  is  always 
occafioned  by  a want  of  efficacy  in  their  medicines. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  among  civilized  nations. 
Dilfedions  daily  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
feats  of  difeafes,  and  caufe  us  to  blufh  at  our  prefcrip- 
tions.  What  certain  or  equal  remedies  have  we  found 
for  the  gout,  the  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  dropfy  of 
the  brain,  cancer  and  confumption  ? How  often  are 
we  difappointed  in  our  expeditions  from  the  mofl 
certain  and  powerful  of  our  remedies,  by  the  negli- 
gence or  obflinacy  of  our  patients  ! What  mifchief 
have  we  not  done  under  the  belief  of  falfe  fads  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  and  falfe  theories ! We 
have  affifted  in  multiplying  difeafes. — We  have  done 
more — we  have  increafed  their  mortality. 

F I SHALL 

much  fuccefs  by  Dr.  Sydenham  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  now  make  upon  the  en- 
feebled citizens  of  London  ! The  fevers  of  the  fame,  and  of  more  fouthern 
latitudes,  ftill  admit  of  fuch  antiphlogiftic  remedies.  In  the  room  ot  thefe, 
bark,  wine,  and  other  cordial  medicines,  are  prefcribed  in  London  in  almoft 
every  kind  of  fever. 
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I shall  not  paufe  to  beg  pardon  of  the  faculty,  for 
acknowledging  in  this  public  manner  the  weaknefies 
of  our  profeffion.  I am  purfuing  truth,  and  while  I 
can  keep  my  eye  fixed  upon  my  guide,  I am  indiffe- 
rent whither  I am  led,  provided  fhe  is  my  leader. 

But  further,  the  Indian  fubmits  to  his  difeafe, 
without  one  fearful  emotion  from  his  doubtfulnefs  of 
its  event;  and  at  lafl  meets  his  fate  without  an  anxi- 
ous wifh  for  futurity;  except  it  is  of  being  admitted  to 
an  “ equal  fky,”  where 

“ His  faithful  dog  fhall  bear  him  company.” 

But  among  civilized  nations,  the  influence  of  a falfe 
religion  in  good,  and  of  a true  religion  in  bad  men, 
has  converted  even  the  fear  of  death  into  a difeafe.  It 
is  this  original  diftemper  of  the  imagination  which 
renders  the  plague  moft  fatal,  upon  its  firfl  appearance 
in  a country. 

Under  all  thefe  difadvantages  in  the  ftate  of  medi- 
cine, among  civilized  nations,  do  more  in  proportion 
die  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  them,  than  of  fevers, 
cafualties  and  old  age,  among  the  Indians  ? If  we 
take  our  account  from  the  city  of  London,  we  {hall 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe.  Near  a twentieth  part  of  its 
inhabitants  perifh  one  year  with  another.  Nor  does 
the  natural  increafe  of  inhabitants  fupply  this  yearly 
wafte.  If  we  judge  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  the 
city  of  London  contains  fewer  inhabitants,  by  feveral 
thoufands,  than  it  did  forty  years  ago.  It  appears 
from  this  faff,  and  many  others  of  a like  nature,  which 
might  be  adduced,  that  although  the  difficulty  of  fup- 
porting  children,  together  with  fome  peculiar  cuftoms 
of  the  Indians,  which  we  mentioned,  limit  their  num- 
ber. 
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ber,  yet  they  multiply  falter,  and  die  in  a fmaller 
proportion  than  civilized  nations,  under  the  circum- 
Itances  we  have  defcribed.  The  Indians,  we  are  told, 
were  numerous  in  this  country  before  the  Europeans 
fettled  among  them.  Travellers  agree  likewife  in  de- 
fcribing  numbers  of  both  fexes  who  exhibited  all  the 
marks  of  extreme  old  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  age 
feldom  impairs  the  faculties  of  their  minds. 

The  mortality  peculiar  to  thofe  Indian  tribes  who 
have  mingled  with  the  white  people,  mull  be  afcfibed  to 
the  extenfiye  mifchief  of  fpirituous  liquors.  When 
thefe  have  not  a£ted,  they  have  fuffered  from  having 
accommodated  themfelves  too  fuddenly  to  the  European 
diet,  drefs,  and  manners.  It  does  not  become  us  to 
pry  too  much  into  futurity;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fate  of  the  original  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  continent,  we  may  venture 
to  foretel,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  white  people  mul- 
tiply, the  Indians  will  diminifh ; fo  that  in  a few  cen- 
turies they  will  probably  be  entirely  extirpated*. 


It  may  be  faid,  that  health  among  the  Indians,  like 
infen  Ability  to  cold  and  hunger,  is  proportioned  to 
their  need  of  it;  and  that  the  lefs  degrees,  or  entire 
want  of  health,  are  no  interruption  to  the  ordinary  bu- 
finefs  of  civilized  life.  To 

* Even  the  influence  of  Christian  principles  has  not  been  able  to  put 
a ftop  to  the  mortality  introduced  among  the  Indians,  by  their  intercourfe 
with  the  Europeans.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  a letter  to  Sir  William  Afhurft, 
printed  in  Bolton  in  the  year  1705,  fays,  “ That  about  five  years  before, 
there  were  about  thirty  Indian  congregations  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay.”  The  fame  author,  in  his  hiftory  of  New- 
England,  fays,  “ That  in  the  iflands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard 
there  were  3000  adult  Indians,  1600  of  whom  profelfed  the  chriftian  religi- 
on.” At  prefent  there  is  but  one  Indian  congregation  in  the  whole  Maflh- 
chufetts  province. 

It  may  ferve  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  difeafes,  to  remark,  that  epide- 
mics were  often  obferved  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  in  Nantucket,  with- 
out affe&ing  the  white  people. 
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To  obviate  this  fuppofition,  we  fhall  firfl  attend  to 
the  effe&s  of  a Tingle  diftemper  in  thofe  people  who 
are  the  principal  wheels  in  the  machine  of  civil  fociety. 
Juftice  has  ftopt  its  current,  viftories  have  been  loft, 
wars  have  been  prolonged,  and  embafties  delayed,  by 
the  principal  aftors  in  thefe  departments  of  govern- 
ment being  fuddenly  laid  up  with  a fit  of  the  gout. 
How  many  offences  are  daily  committed  againft  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  by  the  tedious  hiftories  of  our 
diforders,  which  compofe  fo  great  a part  of  modern 
converfation ! What  Turns  of  money  have  been  lavilh- 
ed  in  foreign  countries  in  purfuit  of  health!  * Families 
have  been  ruined  by  the  unavoidable  expences  of  me- 
dicines, and  watering  places.  In  a word,  the  Twarms 
of  beggars  which  infeft  To  many  oi  the  European  coun- 
tries, urge  their  petitions  for  charity  chiefly  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  real  or  counterfeit  difeafes,  which 
render  them  incapable  of  fupporting  themfelvesF. 

But  may  not  civilization,  while  it  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  natural  difeafes,  increafe  the  lenity  of  thofe 
that  are  artificial,  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  leffens 
the  ftrength  of  natural  vices  by  multiplying  them  ? To 
anfwer  this  queftion,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  afk 
another  : Who  would  exchange  the  heat,  thirft  and 
uneafinefs  of  a fever,  for  one  fit  of  the  cholic  or  ftone  ? 

The  hiftory  of  the  number,  combination  and  fafhi- 
ons  of  the  remedies  we  have  given,  may  ferve  to 
humble  the  pride  of  philofophy;  and  to  convince  us 

that 

* It  isfaid,  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  20,000  Britifh  fubje£ts  in  France 
and  Italy  ; one  half  of  whom  refide  or  travel  in  thofe  countries  upon  the  ac- 
count of  their  health. 

-f-  Templeman  computes,  that  Scotland  contains  1,500,000  inhabitants; 
100,000  of  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  are  fupported  at  the  public 
expence.  The  proportion  of  poor  people  is  much  greater  in  England,  Ire- 
land, France,  and  Italy. 
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that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  whole  circle  of  fci- 
ences,  we  are  ftill  ignorant  of  antidotes  to  many  of 
the  difeafes  of  civilized  nations.  We  fometimes  footh 
our  ignorance  by  reproaching  our  idlenefs  in  not  in- 
veftigating  the  remedies  peculiar  to  this  country.  We 
are  taught  to  believe  that  every  herb  that  grows  in  our 
woods  is  polfefled  of  fome  medicinal  virtue,  and  that 
heaven  would  be  wanting  in  benignity  if  our  country' 
did  not  produce  remedies  for  all  the  different  difeafes 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  would  be  arrogating  too  much 
to  fuppofe,  that  man  was  the  only  creature  in  our 
world  for  whom  vegetables  grow.  The  beaffs,  birds 
and  infefts,  derive  their  fuftenance  either  dire£lly,  or 
indire&ly  from  them;  while  many  ot  them  were  pro- 
bably intended  from  their  variety  in  figure,  foliage  and 
color,  only  to  ferve  as  ornaments  for  our  globe.  It 
would  feem  ftrange  that  the  Author  of  nature  fhould 
furnifh  every  fpot  of  ground  with  medicines  adapted 
to  the  difeafes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  at  the  fame  time 
deny  it  the  more  nec.eflary  articles  of  food  and  cloath- 
ing.  I know  not  whether  heaven  has  provided  every 
country  with  antidotes  even  to  the  natural  difeafes  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  intermitting  fever  is  common  in 
ahnoft  every  corner  of  the  globe;  but  a fovereign  re- 
medy for  it  has  been  difcovered  only  in  South-Ameri- 
ca.  The  combination  of  bitter  and  aftringent  fubftan- 
ces  which  ferve  as  a fuccedaneum  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
is  as  much  a preparation  of  art,  as  calomel,  or  tartar 
emetic.  Societies  ftand  in  need  of  each  other  as  much 
as  individuals  : and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  remains 
unimpeached  when  we  fuppofe,  that  he  intended  me- 
dicines to  ferve  (with  other  articles)  to  promote  that 
knowledge,  humanity  and  politenefs  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  which  have  been  fo  juffly  attribu- 
ted to  commerce. 


We 
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We  have  no  difcoveries  in  the  materia  medica  to 
hope  for  from  the  Indians  in  North-America.  It 
would  be  a reproach  to  our  fchools  of  phyfic,  if  mo- 
dern phyficians  were  not  more  fuccefsful  than  the  In- 
dians, even  in  the  treatment  of  their  own  difeafes. 

Do  the  bleflings  of  civilization  compenfate  for 
the  facrifice  we  make  of  natural  health,  as  well  as  of 
natural  liberty  ? This  queflion  mult  be  anfwered  un- 
der fome  limitations.  When  natural  liberty  is  given 
up  for  laws  which  enflave  inftead  of  protecting  us, 
we  are  immenfe  lofers  by  the  exchange.  Thus,  if  we 
arm  the  whole  elements  againll  our  health,  and  render 
every  pore  in  the  body  an  avenue  for  a difeafe,  we 
pay  too  high  a price  for  the  bleflings  of  civilization. 

In  governments  which  have  departed  entirely  from 
their  fimplicity,  partial  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  nothing 
but  an  entire  renovation  of  their  conftitution.  Let 
the  world  bear  with  the  profeffions  of  law,  phyfic,  and 
divinity;  and  let  the  lawyer,  phyfician  and  divine  yet 
learn  to  bear  with  each  other.  They  are  all  neceffary, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  let 
the  woman  of  fafhion  forget  the  delicacy  of  her  fex, 
and  fubmit  to  be  delivered  by  a man-midwife*.  Let 
her  fnatch  her  offspring  from  her  breaft,  and  fend  it 
to  repair  the  weaknefs  ol  its  ftamina,  with  the  milk  of 
a ruddy  cottagerf.  Let  art  fupply  the  place  of  nature 

in 

* Tn  the  enervated  age  of  Athens,  a law  was  parted  which  confined  the 
pra&ice  of  midwifery  only  to  the  men.  It  was,  however,  repealed,  upon  a 
woman’s  dying  in  childbirth,  rather  than  be  delivered  by  a man-midwife. 
It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  in  London  and  Dublin,  that  about  one 
in  feventy  of  thofe  women  die  in  childbirth,  who  are  in  the  hands  of  mid- 
wives  ; but  from  the  accounts  of  the  lying-in  hofpitals  in  thofe  cities,  which 
are  under  the  care  of  man-midwives,  only  one  in  an  hundred  and  forty  pe- 

xiflies  in  childbirth.  . . „ , a 

i There  has  been  much  common-place  declamation  againft  the  cultom 

among 
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in  the  preparation  and  digeftion  of  all  our  aliment. 
Let  our  fine  ladies  keep  up  their  color  with  carmine, 
and  their  fpirits  with  ratafia;  and  let  our  fine  gentle- 
men defend  themfelves  from  the  excefies  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  lavender  and  hartlhorn.  Thefe  cuftoms 
have  become  neceffary  in  the  corrupt  ftages  of  fociety. 
We  muft  imitate,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  pra&ice  of  thofc 
phyficians  who  confult  the  appetite  only,  in  difeafes 
which  do  not  admit  of  a remedy. 

The  ftate  of  a country  in  point  of  population, 
temperance  and  induftry,  is  fo  connected  with  its  dif- 
eafes, that  a tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  it,  by 
looking  over  its  bills  of  mortality.  Hospitals,  with 
all  their  boafted  advantages,  exhibit  at  the  fame  time 
monuments  of  the  charity  and  depravity  of  a people*. 

The 

among  the  great,  of  not  tickling  their  children.  Nurfes  were  common  in 
Rome,  in  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  : hence  we  find  Cornelia  commended 
as  a rare  example  of  maternal  virtue,  as  much  for  fuckling  her  Tons,  as  for 
teaching  them  eloquence.  That  nurfes  were  common  in  Egypt,  is  probable 
from  the  contraft  which  Pharaoh’s  daughter  made  with  the  unknown  mother 
of  Mofes,  to  allow  her  wages  for  fuckling  her  own  child.  The  lame  degrees 
of  civilization  require  the  fame  cuftoms.  A woman  whofe  times  for  eating, 
fleeping.  See.  are  conftantly  interrupted  by  the  calls  of  enervating  pleafures, 
muft  always  afford  milk  of  an  unwholefome  nature.  It  may  truly  be  faid  of 
a child  doomed  to  live  on  this  aliment,  that  as  foon  as  it  receives  its 

— “ breath. 

It  fucks  in  “ the  lurking  principles  of  death.” 

* “ Aurengzebe,  emperor  of  Perfia,  being  afked,  Why  he  did  not  build 
hofpitals  ? faid,  / will  make  my  empire  fo  rich , that  there  Jfhall  be  no  need  of 
hofpitals.  He  ought  to  have  faid,  I will  begin  by  rendering  my  fubjedts 
rich,  and  then  I will  build  hofpitals. 

“ At  Rome,  the  hofpitals  place  every  one  at  his  eafe,  except  thofe  who 
labor,  thofe  who  are  induftrious,  thofe  who  have  lands,  and  thofe  who  art 
engaged  in  trade. 

“ I have  obferved,  that  wealthy  nations  have  need  of  hofpitals,  becaufe 
fortune  fubjedfs  them  to  a thoufand  accidents;  but  it  is  plain,  that  tranfient 
afliftances  are  better  than  perpetual  foundations.  The  evil  is  momentary; 
it  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the  fuccor  fhould  be  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
that  it  be  applied  to  particular  accidents.”  Spirit  of  laws,  b.  xxiii.  ch.  29. 

It  was  referved  for  the  prefent  generation  to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  pub- 
lic hofpitals  private  dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  the  fick.  Philofo- 
phy  and  chriftianity  alike  concur  in  deriving  praife  and  benefit  from  thefe 

excellent 
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The  opulence  of  phyficians,  and  the  divifions  of  their 
offices,  into  thofe  of  furgery,  pharmacy  and  mid- 
wifery, are  likewife  proofs  of  the  declining  ftate  of  a 
country.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
prieft  performed  the  office  of  a phyfician  ; fo  fimple 
were  the  principles  and  praftice  of  phyfic.  It  was 
only  in  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  that  phyficians 
vied  with  the  emperors  of  Rome  in  magnificence  and 
fplendor*. 

I am  forry  to  add  in  this  place,  that  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  incurables  in  the 
almshouse  of  this  city,  ffiow,  that  we  are  treading 
in  the  enervated  fteps  of  our  fellow-fubjefls  in  Britain. 
Our  bills  of  mortality  likewife  ffiow  the  encroachments 
of  Britifh  difeafes  upon  us.  The  nervous  fever 
has  become  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we  look  upon  it  as 
a natural  difeafe.  Dr.  Sydenham,  fo  faithful  in  his 
hiftory  of  fevers,  takes  no  notice  of  it.  Dr.  Cad- 
wallader  informed  me,  that  it  made  its  firft  appear- 
ance in  this  city  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  It 
will  be  impoffible  to  name  the  consumption  with- 
out 

excellent  inftitutions.  They  exhibit  fomething  like  an  application  of  the 
mechanical  powers  to  the  purpofes  of  benevolence  ; for  in  what  other  chari- 
table inftitutions  do  we  perceive  fo  great  a quantity  of  diftrefs  relieved  by  fo 
fmall  an  expence  ? 

* The  firft  regular  practitioners  of  phyfic  in  Rome,  were  women  and 
{laves.  The  profefiion  was  confined  to  them  above  fix  hundred  years.  ^The 
Romans  during  this  period  lived  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  particularly  upon 
pulse;  and  hence  they  were  called,  by  their  neighbours,  Pultifaci. 
They  were  likewife  early  inured  to  the  healthy  employments  of  war  and  huf- 
bandry.  Their  difeafes,  of  courfe,  were  too  few  and  fimple  to  render  the 
cure  of  them  an  objedt  of  a liberal  profefiion.  When  their  difeafes  became 
more  numerous  and  complicated,  their  inveftigation  and  cure  required  the 
aids  of  philofophy.  The  profefiion  from  this  time  became  liberal;  and 
maintained  a rank  with  the  other  profeflions  which  are  founded  upon  the 
imperfedtion  and  depravity  of  human  inftitutions.  Phyficians  are  as  necef- 
fary  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  fociety  as  furgeons,  although  their  office  is  lefs 
ancient  and  certain.  There  are  many  artificial  difeafes,  in  which  they  give 
certain  relief ; and  even  where  their  art  fails,  their  prefcriptioas  are  ftillne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  fmooth  the  avenues  of  death. 
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Out  recalling  to  our  minds  the  memory  of  fome  friend 
or  relation,  who  has  perilhed  within  thefe  few  years 
by  that  diforder.  Its  rapid  progrefs  among  us  has 
been  unjuft ly  attributed  to  the  growing  refemblance  ot 
our  climate  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  The  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  disorders,  once  peculiar 
to  the  chambers  of  the  great,  are  now  to  be  found  in 
our  kitchens  and  workfhops.  All  thefe  difeafes  have 
been  produced  by  our  having  deferted  the  fimple  diet, 
and  manners,  of  our  anceftors. 

The  bleftings  of  literature,  commerce,  and  religion,* 
were  not  originally  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  health. 
The  complete  enjoyment  of  health  is  as  compatible 
with  civilization,  as  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty. 
We  read  of  countries,'  rich  in  every  thing  that  can 
form  national  happinefs  and  national  grandeur,  the 
difeafes  of  which  are  nearly  as  few  and  fimple  as  thofe 
of  the  Indians;  We  hear  of  no  difeafes  among  the 
Jews,  while  they  were  under  their  demoeratical  form 
of  government,  except  fuch  as  were  infli&ed  by  a fu- 
pernatural  power*.  We  fhould  be  tempted  to  doubt 

G the 

* The  principal  employments  of  the  Jews,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans  in 
their  fimple  ages,  confifted  in  war  and  hufbandry.  Their  diet  was  plain, 
confuting  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Their  only  remedies  were  plaflers  and  oint- 
tnerits ; which  were  calculated  for  thofe  difeafes  which  afe  produced  by  ac- 
cidents. In  proportion  as  they  receded  from  their  fimple  cuftoms,  we  find 
artificial  difeafes  prevail  among  them.  The  leprofy  made  its  appearance  in 
their  journey  through  fhre  wrldernefs.  King  Afa’s  pafins  in  his  feet,  were 
probably  brought  on  by  a fit  of  the  gout.  Saul  and  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
afflifted  with  a melancholy.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  an  account 
of  all  thofe  difeafes  in  Judea,  which  mark  the  declenfion  of  a people  ; fuch 
as,  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  mania,  blindnefs,  haemorrhagia  uterina,  &c.  It 
is  unneceiTary  to  fuppofe,  that  they  were  let  loofe  at  this  juncture,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  give  our  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  making  them  the  chief  fubjedt  of 
his  miracles.  They  had  been  produced  from  natural  caufes,  by  the  gradual 
depravity  of  their  manners.  It  is  remarkable,  that  our  Saviour  chofe  thofe 
artificial  difeafes  for  the  fubjedf  of  his  miracles,  in  preference  to  natural  dif- 
eafes. I he  efforts  of  nature,  and  the  operation  of  medicines,  are  too  flow 
and  uncertain  in  thefe  cafes  to  detradl  in  the  leall  from  the  validity  of  the 

miracle. 
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the  accounts  given  of  the  populoufnefs  of  that  people, 
did  we  not  fee  the  practice  of  their  fimple  cuftoms  pro- 
ducing nearly  the  fame  populoufnefs  in  Egypt,  Rome, 
and  other  countries  of  antiquity.  The  empire  of  Chi- 
na, it  is  faid,  contains  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  political  inflitutions  of  that  country 
have  exempted  its  inhabitants  from  a large  (hare  of  the 
difeafes  of  other  civilized  nations.  The  inhabitants 
of  SwilTerland,  Denmark,  Norway  * and  Sweden,  en- 
joy the  chief  advantages  of  civilization  without  having 
furrendered  for  them  the  blefhngs  of  natural  health. 
But  it  is  unneceffary  to  appeal  to  ancient  or  remote 
nations  to  prove,  that  health  is  not  incompatible  with 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  N'ew- 
England,  particularly  the  province  of  Connecticut, 
are  ftrangerS  to  artificial  difeafeS.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  the  time,  and  our  fathers  have  told  thofe  of 
us  who  do  not,  when  the  difeafes  of  Pennsylvania 
were  as  few  and  as  fimple  as  thofe  of  the  Indians. 
The  food  of  the  inhabitants  was  then  fimple  ; their 
only  drink  was  water  ; their  appetites  were  reftrained 
by  labor  ; religion  excluded  the  influence  of  fickening 
paffions  ; private  hofpitality  fupplied  the  want  of  a 
public  hofpital  ; nature  was  their  only  nurfe,  tempe- 
rance their  principal  phyfician.  But  I muff  not  dwell 
upon  this  retrofpecl  of  primaeval  manners ; and  I am 
too  flrongly  impreffed  with  a hope  of  a revival  of  fuch 
happy  days,  to  pronounce  them  the  golden  age  of 
our  province. 

- Our 

miracle.  He  cured  Peter’s  mother-in-law,  it  is  true,  of  a fever  ; but  to 
fhow  that  the  cure  was  miraculous,  the  facred  hiftorian  adds,  (contrary  to 
what  is  common  after  a fever)  that  “ fhe  arofe  immediately  and  miniftered 
unto  them.” 

* In  the  city  of  Bergen,  which  confilts  of  30,000  inhabitants,  there  is 
but  one  phyfician  ; who  is  fupported  at  the  experice  of  the  public.  Poiitop- 
pidan’s  Nat.  Iiift.  of  Norway. 
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o UR  efteem  for  the  cuftoms  of  our  favage  neigh- 
bours will  be  leffened,  when  we  add,  that  civilization 
does  not  preclude  the  honors  of  old  age.  The  pro- 
portion of  old  people  is  much  greater  among  civilized, 
than  among  favage  nations.  It  would  be  eafy  to  de- 
cide this  affertion  in  our  favor,  by  appealing  to  fafts  in 
the  natural  hiftories  of  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
North-America*,  and  feveral  of  the  Wefi-India  iflands. 

The  laws  of  decency  and  nature,  are  not  necefiarily 
aboliffied  by  the  cufloms  of  civilized  nations.  In  many 
of  thefe,  we  read  of  women  among  whom  nature  alone 
Hill  performs  the  office  of  a midwifei,  and  who  feel  the 
obligations  of  fuckling  their  children,  to  be  equally 
binding  with  the  common  obligations  of  morality. 

Civilization  does  not  render  us  lefs  fit  for  the 
necefiary  hardffiips  of  war.  We  read  of  armies  of  ci- 
vilized 


* It  has  been  urged  againft  the  ftate  of  longevity  in  America,  that  the 
Europeans,  who  fettle  among  us,  generally  arrive  to  a greater  age  than  the 
Americans.  This  is  not  occafioned  fo  much  by  a peculiar  firmnefs  in  their 
ftamina,  as  by  an  increafe  of  vigor,  which  the  conftitution  acquires  by  a 
change  of  clima.te.  A Frenchman  (caeteris  paribus)  outlives  an  Englifhman 
in  his  own  country.  An  Hollander  prolongs  his  life  by  removing  to  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A Portugueze  gains  fifteen  or  twenty  years  by  removing  to 
Brazil.  And  there  are  good  reafcns  to  believe,  that  a North-American  would 
derive  the  fame  advantages,  in  point  of  health  and  longevity,  by  removing 
to  Europe,  which  an  European  derives  from  coming  to  this  country. 

From  a calculation  made  by  an  ingenious  foreigner,  it  appears,  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  old  people  are  to  be  found  in  Connecticut,  than  in  any 
colony  in  North-America.  This  colony  contains  180,000  inhabitants. 
They  have  no  public  hofpitals  or  poor  houfes ; nor  is  a beggar  to  be  feen 
among  them.  There  cannot  be  more  ftriking  proofs  than  thefe  fadts,  of  the 
fimplicity  of  their  manners. 

+ Parturition,  in  the  fimple  ages  of  all  countries,  is  performed  by  nature. 
The  Ifraelitifh  women  were  delivered  even  without  the  help  of  the  Egyptian 
midwives.  We  read  of  but  two  women  who  died  in  childbirth  in  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Bancroft  fays,  that  childbearing  is  attended  with 
fo  little  pain  in  Guiana,  that  the  women  feem  to  be  exempted  from  the  curfe 
inflicted  upon  Eve.  Thefe  eafy  births  are  not  confined  to  warm  climates. 
They  are  equally  fa.fe  and  eafy  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  according  to  Pon- 
toppidan  and  Anderfon’s  hiftories  of  thofe  countries. 
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vilized  nations,  who  have  endured  degrees  of  cold,  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  which  have  not  been  exceeded  by  the 
favages  of  any  country*. 

Civilization  does  not  always  multiply  the  ave- 
nues of  death.  It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality, 
of  many  countries,  that  fewer  in  proportion  die  among 
civilized,  than  among  favage  nations. 

Even  the  charms  of  beauty  are  heightened  by  civi- 
lization. We  read  of  flatelinefs,  proportion,  and  fine 
teeth  t and  complexions  in  both  fexes,  forming  the 
principal  outlines  of  national  chara&ers. 

The  danger  of  many  difeafes,  is  not  proportioned 
to  their  violence,  but  to  their  duration.  America  has 
advanced  but  a few  paces  in  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
There  is  yet  ftrength  enough  in  her  vitals,  to  give  life 
to  thofe  parts  which  are  decayed.  She  may  recal  her 
fteps.  Eor  this  purpofe, 

L Let 

* Civilized  nations  have,  in  the  end,  always  conquered  favages  as  rmich 
fcy  their  ability  to  bear  hardlhips,  as  by  their  fuperior  military  (kill.  Sol- 
diers are  not  to  be  chofen  indifcriminately.  The  greatelt  generals  have  looked 
upon  found  conftitutions  to  be  as  effential  to  foldiers,  as  bravery  or  military 
difcipline.  Count  Saxe  refuted  foldiers  born  and  bred  in  large  cities ; and 
fought  for  fuch  only  as  were  bred  in  mountainous  countries.  The  king  of 
Pruffia  calls  young  foldiers  only  to  the  dangers  and  honors  of  the  field  in  his 
elegant  poem,  Sur  l’Art  de  la  Guerre,  chant,  i.  Old  foidiers  generally  lofe 
the  advantages  of  their  veteranifm,  by  their  habits  of  idlenefs  and  debauchery. 
An  able  general,  and  experienced  officers,  will  always  fupply  the  defe&s  of 
age  in  young  foldiers. 

+ Bad  teeth  are  obferved  chiefly  in  middle  latitudes,  which  are  fubjeCt  t© 
alternate  heats  and  colds.  The  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Rutlia  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  fine  teeth,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  We  obferve  fine 
teeth  to  be  univerfal  likewile  among  the  inhabitants  of  France,  who  live  in  a 
variable  climate.  Thefe  have  been  afcribed  to  their  protecting  their  heads 
from  the  aCtion  of  the  night  air  by  means  of  woolen  night-caps,  and  to  their 
extraordinary  attention  to  the  teeth  of  their  children.  Thefe  precautions 
l'ecure  good  teeth  ; and  are  abfolutely  necefifary  in  all  variable  climates  where 
people  do  not  adopt  all  the  cullcms  of  the  favage  life. 
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I.  Let  our  children  be  educated  in  a manner  more 
agreeable  to  nature. 

II.  Let  the  common  people  (who  conditute  the 
wealth  and  (Length  of  our  country)  be  preferved  from 
the  effe&s  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Had  I a double  por- 
tion of  all  that  eloquence  which  has  been  employed  in 
deferibing  the  political  evils  that  lately  threatened  our 
country,  it  would  be  too  little  to  fet  forth  the  nume- 
rous and  complicated  phyfical  and  moral  evils  which 
thefe  liquors  have  introduced  among  us.  To  encoun- 
ter this  hydra  requires  an  arm  accuftomed  like  that  of 
Hercules,  to  vanquifh  monders.  Sir  William  Temple 
tells  us,  that  in  Spain  no  man  can  be  admitted  as  an  „ 
evidence  in  a court,  who  has  once  been  convifted  of 
drunkennefs.  I do  not  call  for  fo  fevere  a law  in  this 
country.  Let  us  firft  try  the  force  ot  fevere  manners. 
Lycurgus  governed  more  by  thefe,  than  by  his  laws. 

“ Boni  mores  non  bonae  leges,”  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  the  bulwarks  of  virtue  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

III.  I despair  of  being  able  to  call  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  from  their  bottle,  and  fhall  therefore  leave 
them  to  be  roufed  by  the  more  eloquent  twinges  of 
the  gout. 

IV.  Let  us  be  cautious  what  kind  of  manufa£lures 
we  admit  among  us.  The  rickets  made  their  firft  ap- 
pearance in  the  manufa&uring  towns  in  England. 
Do£for  Fothergill  informed  me,  that  he  had  often  ob- 
ferved,  when  a pupil,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
chronic  patients  in  the  London  Hofpital  were  Spittal- 
field  weavers.  I would  not  be  underflood,  from  thefe 
lafts,  to  difeourage  thofe  manufa&ures  which  employ 
women  and  children:  thefe  fuffer  few  inconveniencies 

from 
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from  a Sedentary  life : nor  do  I mean  to  offer  the  leaft: 
reftraint  to  thofe  manufactories  among  men,  which  ad- 
mit of  free  air,  and  the  exercife  of  all  their  limbs. 
Perhaps  the  abftraftion  of  Spirituous  liquors,  and  a 
pure  air,  might  render  fedentary  employments  lefs  un- 
healthy in  America  even  among  men,  than  in  the  po- 
pulous towns  of  Great-Britain. 

The  population  of  a country  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  rewards  and  punifhments.  And  it  is  happy 
for  America,  that  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  pror 
teftant  religion,  the  checks  lately  given  to  negro  fla- 
very,  the  general  unwillingness  among  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ufurpations  of  primogeniture,  the  univerfal 
praftice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  and  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  plague,  render  the  interpofition  of  govern- 
ment for  that  purpofe  unneceflary. 

These  advantages  can  only  be  fecured  to  our  counr 
try  by  agriculture.  This  is  the  true  bafis  of  na- 
tional health,  riches  and  populoufnefs.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  never  rife  higher  than  when  they  are  ig- 
norant whither  they  are  tending.  It  is  impoflible  to 
tell  from  hiftory,  what  will  be  the  effects  of  agricul- 
ture, induftry,  temperance  and  commerce,  urged  on 
by  the  competition  of  colonies,  united  in  the  fame  ge- 
neral purfuits,  in  a country,  which  for  extent,  variety 
of  foil,  climate,  and  number  of  navigable  rivers,  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,*  A- 
merica  is  the  theatre  where  human  nature  will  proba- 
bly receive  her  laft  and  principal  literary,  civil  and  mi- 
litary honors. 

But  I recall  myfelf  from  the  ages  of  futurity.  The 
province  of  Pennfylvania  has  already  Shewn  to  her  Sifter 

colonies, 
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colonies,  the  influence  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
upon  the  number  and  happinefs  of  a people.  It  is 
Tcarcely  an  hundred  years  fince  our  illuftrious  legifla- 
tor,  with  an  handful  of  men,  landed  upon  thefe  (bores. 
Although  the  perfeflion  of  our  government,  thehealtlii- 
nefs  of  our  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  our  foil,  Teem- 
ed to  enfure  a rapid  fettlement  of  the  province ; yet  it 
would  have  required  a prefcience  bordering  Upon  di- 
vine, to  have  foretold,  that  in  fuch  a ihort  fpaGe  of 
time,  the  province  would  contain  above  300,000  inha- 
bitants; and  that  near  30,000  of  this  number  Ihould 
compofe  a city,  which  fhould  be  the  third,  if  not  the 
lecond  in  commerce  in  the  Britifh  empire.  The  pur- 
fuits  of  literature,  require  leifure  and  a total  recels  from 
clearing  forefts,  planting,  building,  and  all  the  com- 
mon toils  of  fettling  a new  country:  But  before  thefe 
arduous  works  were  accomplilhed,  the  sciences* 
ever  fond  of  the  company  of  liberty  and  induftry,  chofe 
this  fpot  for  the  feat  of  their  empire  in  this  new  world* 
Our  college,  fo  catholic  in  its  foundation,  and  ex- 
ten  five  in  its  objefts,  already  fees  her  fons  executing 
offices  in  the  higheff  departments  of  fociery.  I have 
now  the  honor  of  fpeaking  in  the  prefence  of  a moil 
refpeftable  number  of  philofophers,  phyficians,  aftro- 
nomers,  botanifls,  patriots,  and  legiflators;  many  of 
whom  have  already  feized  the  prizes  of  honor,  which 
their  anceftors  had  allotted  to  a much  later  pofterity- 
Our  firft  offering  had  fcarcely  found  its  way  into  the 
temple  of  fame,  when  the  oldeft  focieties  in  Europe 
turned  their  eyes  upon  us,  expecting  with  impatience 
to  fee  the  mighty  fabric  of  fcience,  which  like  a well 
built  arch,  can  only  reft  upon  the  whole  of  its  materi- 
als, completely  finifhed  from  the  treafures  of  this  un- 
explored quarter  of  the  globe. 


It 
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It  refle&s  equal  honor  upon  our  fociety  and  the 
honorable  alTembly  of  our  province,  to  acknowledge, 
that  we  have  always  found  the  latter  willing  to  encou- 
rage by  their  patronage,  and  reward  by  their  liberality, 
all  our  fchemes  for  promoting ufeful  knowledge.  What 
may  we  not  expe£t  from  this  harmony  between  the  fcien- 
ces  and  government!  Methinks  I fee  canals  cut,  rivers 
once  impalTable,  rendered  navigable,  bridges  erefted, 
and  roads  improved,  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of 
grain.  I fee  the  banks  of  our  rivers  vying  in  fruitful- 
nefs  with  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Egypt.  I behold 
our  farmers,  nobles ; our  merchants,  princes.  But  I 
forbear — Imagination  cannot  fwell  with  the  fubjebl. 

I beg  leave  to  conclude,  by  deriving  an  argument 
from  our  connexion  with  the  Iegiflature,  to  remind 
my  auditors  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  fociety.  Pa- 
triotifm  and  literature  are  here  connefted  together;  and 
a man  cannot  negleft  the  one,  without  being  deflitute 
of  the  other.  Nature  and  our  anceflors  have  comple- 
ted their  works  among  us;  and  have  left  us  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  our  own  happinefs. 
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IN  order  to  render  the  obfervations  upon  the  epide- 
mic difeafes  which  compofe  a part  of  this  volume 
more  ufeful,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  prefix  to  them  a 
fhort  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  human  body.  This  account  may 
perhaps  ferve  further,  to  lead  to  future  difcoveries, 
and  more  extenfive  obfervations,  upon  this  fubjeft. 

The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  between  39  ° 43' 
25",  and  42  0 north  latitude,  including,  of  courfe,  2 0 
16'  35",  equal  to  157  miles  from  its  fouthern  to  its 
northern  boundary.  The  weftern  extremity  of  the 
ftate  is  in  the  longitude  of  5 0 23'  40",  and  the  eaftern, 
in  that  of  27'  from  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
prehending in  a due  weft  courfe  311  miles,  exclufive  of 
the  territory  lately  purchafed  by  Pennfylvania  from  the 
United  States,  of  which  as  yet  no  accurate  furveys 
have  been  obtained.  The  ftate  is  bounded  on  the 
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fouth  by  part  of  the  Hate  of  Delaware,  by  the  whole 
ftate  of  Maryland,  and  by  Virginia  to  her  weftern  ex- 
tremity. The  laft  named  ftate,  the  territory  lately  ceded 
to  Connecticut,  and  Lake  Erie,  (part  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  Pennfylvania)  form  the  weftern  and  north- 
weftern  boundaries  of  the  hate.  Part  of  New- York 
and  the  territory  lately  ceded  to  Pennfylvania,  with  a 
part  of  Lake  Erie,  compofe  the  northern,  and  another 
part  of  New- York,  with  a large  extent  of  New-Jerfey 
(feparated  from  Pennfylvania  by  the  river  Delaware) 
compofe  the  eaftern  boundaries  of  the  ftate.  The 
lands  which  form  thefe  boundaries  (except  a part  of 
the  ftates  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New-Jerfey) 
are  in  a Hate  of  nature.  A large  tra£t  of  the  weflern 
and  north-eaftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  uncultivated  fituation. 

The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  is  interfered  and  diver- 
ftfied  with  numerous  rivers,  and  mountains.  To  de- 
fcribe,  or  even  to  name  them  all,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  I have  propofed  to  this  account  of  our  climate. 
It  will  be  fufhcient  only  to  remark,  that  one  of  thefe 
rivers,  viz.  the  Sufquehannah,  begins  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  ftate  twelve  miles  from  the  river  De- 
laware, and  winding  feveral  hundred  miles  through  a 
variegated  country,  enters  the  ftate  of  Maryland  on  the 
fouthern  line,  fifty-eight  miles  weftward  of  Philadel- 
phia; that  each  of  thefe  rivers  is  fupplied  by  numerous 
ftreams  of  various  fizes  ; that  tides  flow  in  parts  of 
two  of  them,  viz.  in  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill ; 
that  the  reft  rife  and  fall  alternately  in  wet  and  dry- 
weather;  and  that  they  defcend  with  great  rapidity, 
over  prominent  beds  of  rocks  in  many  places,  until 
they  empty  themfelves  into  the  bays  of  Delaware  and 

Chefapeak 
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Chefapeak  on  the  eaft,  and  into  the  Ohio  on  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  Hate. 

\ 

The  mountains  form  a confiderable  part  of  the  ftate 
of  Pennfylvania.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  referved 
as  perpetual  marks  of  the  original  empire  of  nature  in 
this  country.  The  Allegany,  which  crofles  the  Hate 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  a north 
inclining  to  an  eaft  courfe,  is  the  molt  confiderable  and 
extenfive  of  thefe  mountains.  It  is  called  by  the  In- 
dians the  backbone  of  the  continent.  Its  height  in  dif- 
ferent places  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  1300  feet  from  the 
adjacent  plains.* 

The  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  diverfified  by  its  vici- 
nity to  mountains  and  rivers.  The  vallies  and  bot- 
toms confift  of  a black  mould,  which  extends  from  a 
foot  to  four  feet  in  depth.  But  in  general  a deep  clay 
forms  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Immenfe  beds  of  lime- 
ftone  lie  beneath  this  clay  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate. 
This  account  of  the  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Allegany 
mountain.  The  foil  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  mountain 
fhall  be  defcribedvin  another  place. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
39  ° 57',  in  longitude  75  0 8'  from  Greenwich,  and 
fifty-five  miles  weft  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

It  is  fituated  about  four  miles  due  north  from  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  The 
buildings,  which  confift  chiefly  of  brick,  extend  near- 

Jy 

. * author  is  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  the  public,  that  a corredl 
\iew  of  thefe  mountains  and  rivers,  with  their  heights,  diftances  and  courfes, 
will  be  publilhed  in  a few  months  by  Mr.  Reading  Howell,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a large  map  of  Pennfylvania, 
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ly  three  miles  north  and  fouth  along  the  Delaware, 
and  above  half  a mile  due  weft  towards  the  Schuylkill, 
to  which  river  the  limits  of  the  city  extend  ; the  whole 
including  a diftance  of  two  miles  from  the  Delaware. 
The  land  near  the  rivers,  between  the  city  and  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers,  is  in  general  low,  moift,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  be  overflowed.  The  greateft  part  of  it  is  mea- 
dow ground.  The  land  to  the  northward  and  weft- 
ward,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  high,  and  in  ge- 
neral well  cultivated.  Before  the  year  1778  the  ground 
between  the  prefent  improvements  of  the  city,  and 
the  river  Schuylkill,  was  covered  with  woods.  Thefe, 
together  with  large  trails  of  wood  to  the  northward  of 
the  city,  were  cut  down  during  the  winter  the  Britifh 
army  had  poffeftion  of  Philadelphia.  I fhall  hereafter 
mention  the  influence  which  the  cutting  down  of  thefe 
woods,  and  the  fubfequent  cultivation  of  the  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  have  had  upon  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  mean  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
ftands,  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  river  Delaware. 
One  of  the  longeft  and  moft  populous  ftreets  in  the 
city,  rifes  only  a few  feet  above  the  river.  The  air 
at  the  north  is  much  purer  than  at  the  fouth  end  of 
the  city  ; hence  the  lamps  exhibit  a fainter  flame  in  its 
fouthern  than  its  northern  parts. 

The  tide  of  the  Delaware  feldom  rifes  more  than 
fix  feet.  It  flows  four  miles  in  an  hour.  Its  width 
near  the  city  is  about  a mile. 

The  city,  with  the  adjoining  diftrifls  of  South- 
wark and  the  Northern  Liberties,  contain  between  40 
and  50,000  inhabitants. 
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From  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  anceflors,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  climate  of  Pennfylvania  has  undergone  a material 
change.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  lefs  frequent,  and 
the  cold  of  our  winters  and  heat  of  our  fummers  are 
lefs  uniform,  than  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  fprings  are' ‘much  colder,  and  the 
autumns  more  temperate  than  formerly,  infomuch  that 
cattle  are  not  houfed  fo  foon  by  one  month  as  they 
were  in  former  years.  Within  the  lalf  eight  years, 
there  have  been  fome  exceptions  to  part  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations.  The  winter  of  the  year  1779,  So,  was 
uniformly  and  uncommonly  cold.  The  liver  Dela- 
ware was  frozen  near  three  months  during  this  winter, 
and  public  roads  for  waggons  and  fleighs  connetled 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  many  places  with  the  Jer- 
fey  fliore.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  in  the  river  near 
the  city,  was  from  fixteen  to  nineteen  inches,  and  the 
• ..depth  of  the  frofl  in  the  ground  was  from  four  to  five 
feet,  according  to  the  expofure  of  the  ground  and  the 
quality  of  the  foil.  This  extraordinary  depth  01  the 
froff  in  the  earth,  compared  with  its  depth  in  more 
northern  and  colder  countries,  is  occafioned  by  the 
Jong  delay  of  fnow,  which  leaves  the  earth  without  a 
covering  during  the  lafl  autumnal  and  the  firlt  winter 
months.  Many  plants  were  deflroyed  by  the  intenfe- 
n.efs  of  the  cold  during  this  winter.  The  ears  of  horn- 
ed cattle  and  the  feet  of  hogs  expofed  to  the  air,  were 
frofl-bitten  ; fquirrels  perifhed  in  their  holes,  and  par- 
tridges were  often  found  dead  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  farm-houfes.  The  mercury  in  January  flood  for 
feveral  hours  at  5 0 below  o,  in  Farenheit’s  thermo- 
meter ; and  during  the  whole  of  this  month,  (except 
on  one  day)  it  never  rofe  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  freezing  point. 
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The  cold  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1783,  4,  was 
as  intenfe  but  not  fo  fteady,  as  it  was  in  the  winter 
that  has  been  defcribed.  It  differed  from  it  materially 
in  one  particular,  viz.  there  was  a thaw  in  the  month 
of  January  which  opened  all  our  rivers  for  a few  days. 

The  fummer  which  fucceeded  the  winter  of  1779, 
80,  was  uniformly  warm.  The  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer, during  this  fummer,  flood  on  one  day  (the 
1 5th  of  Auguft)  at  95  0 , and  flu&uated  between  93  0 
and  80 0 for  many  weeks.  The  thermometer,  in 
every  reference  that  has  been,  or  fhall  be  made  to  it, 
flood  in  the  fhade  in  the  open  air. 

1 know  it  has  been  faid  by  many  old  people,  that 
the  winters  in  Pennfylvania  are  lefs  cold,  and  the 
fummers  lefs  warm,  than  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  want  of  thermometrical  obfervations  before 
and  during  thofe  years,  renders  it  difficult  to  decide 
this  queffion.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  fenfation  be- 
tween youth  and  old  age,  with  refpefl  to  heat  and  cold, 
may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  opinion.  I fuf- 
pefl  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  Pennfylvania 
has  not  altered,  but  that  the  principal  change  in  our 
climate  confifls  in  the  heat  and  cold  being  lefs  con- 
fined than  formerly  to  their  natural  feafons.  I adopt 
the  opinion  of  Do£lor  Williamfon*  refpe£ling  the  di- 
minution of  the  cold  in  the  fouthern,  being  occafioned 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  no  fuch  cultivation  has  taken  place  in  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  to  the  north-well  of  Pennfylvania,  nor 
do  the  partial  and  imperfefl  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  north-well  parts  of  the  Hate,  ap- 
pear to  be  fufficient  to  leffen  the  cold,  even  in  the 


* American  Philofophical  Tranfadhons,  vol.  I. 
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city  of  Philadelphia.  I have  been  able  to  collefl  no 
fafts,  which  difpofe  me  to  believe  that  the  winters  were 
colder  before  the  year  1740,  than  they  have  been  fince. 
In  the  memorable  winter  of  1739,  40,  the  Delaware 
was  eroded  on  the  ice  in  fleighs  on  the  ^th  of  March, 
old  ftyle,  and  did  not  open  till  the  13th  of  the  fame 
month.  The  ground  was  covered  during  this  winter 
with  a deep  fnow,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  con- 
ffantly  obfeured  by  a mill,  which  hung  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  In  the  winter  of  177 9,  80,  the 
river  was  navigable  on  the  4th  of  March ; the  depth 
of  the  fnow  -was  moderate,  and  the  gloominefs  of  the 
cold  was  fometimes  fufpended  for  a few  days  by  a 
cheerful  fun.  From  thefe  faffs,  it  is  probable  the 
winter  of  1739,  4°>  was  co^er  than  the  winter  of 
1779,  80. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  remarks,  I pro- 
ceed to  obferve,  that  there  are  feldom  more  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty  days  in  fummer  or  winter  in  Pennfylvania 
in  wrhich  the  mercury  rifes  above  80  0 in  the  former, 
or  falls  below  30  0 in  the  latter  feafon.  Some  old  peo- 
ple have  remarked  that  the  number  of  extremely  cold 
and  warm  days  in  fucceffive  fummers  and  winters, 
bears  an  exaff  proportion  to  each  other.  This  was 
flrifily  true  in  the  years  1787  and  1788. 

The  warmeft  part  of  the  day  in  fummer  is  at  two, 
in  ordinary,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
extremely  warm  weather.  From  thefe  hours  the  heat 
gradually  diminilhes  till  the  enfuing  morning.  The 
cooleft  part  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  is  at  the  break 
of  day.  There  are  feldom  more  than  three  or  four 
nights  in  a fummer,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  air  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding  day.  After  the 
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warmeft  days,  the  evenings  are  generally  agreeable,  and 
often  delightful.  The  higher  the  mercury  rifes  in  the 
day  time,  the  lower  it  falls  the  fucceeding  night.  The 
mercury  at  80  ° generally  falls  to  68  ° , while  itdefcends, 
when  at  6o°  only  to  ,56°.  This  difproportion  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night,  in  fum- 
mer,  is  always  greateft  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The 
dews  at  this  time  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  evening.  They  are  fometimes  fo  confider- 
able  as  to  wet  the  cloaths ; and  there  are  inftances  in 
which  marfh-meadows,  and  even  creeks  which  have 
been  dry  during  the  fummer,  have  been  fupplied  with 
their  ufual  waters  from  no  other  fource  than  the  dews 
which  have  fallen  in  this  month,  or  in  the  firft  weeks 
of  September. 

There  is  another  circumftance  connefted  with  the 
one  juft  mentioned,  which  contributes  very  much  to 
mitigate  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  that  is,  it  feldom 
continues  more  than  two  or  three  days  without  being 
fucceeded  with  fhowers  of  rain,  accompanied  fome- 
times by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  afterwards  by  a 
north-weft  wind,  which  produces  a coolnefs  in  the  air 
that  is  highly  invigorating  and  agreeable. 

The  warmeft  weather  i s generally  in  the  month  of 
July.  But  intenfely  warm  days  are  often  felt  in  May, 
June,  Auguft  and  September.  In  the  annexed  table 
of  the  weather  for  the  year  1787,  there  is  an  exception 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  remarks.  It  fhews  that  the  mean 
heat  of  Auguft  was  greater  by  a few  degrees  than 
that  of  July. 

The  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  often  very 
fudden,  and  fometimes  to  very  diftant  degrees.  After 
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a day  in  which  the  mercury  has  flood  at  86°  and  even 
qo°,  it  fometimes  falls  in  the  courfe  of  a fingle  night 
to  the  65th,  and  even  to  the  60th  degree,  infomuch  that 
fires  have  been  found  necefSary  the  enfuing  morning, 
efpecially  if  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
has  been  accompanied  by  rain  and  a fouth-eafl  wind. 
In  a fummer  month  in  the  year  1775,  the  mercury  was 
obferved  to  fall  20 0 in  an  hour  and  an  half.  There 
are  few  fummers  in  which  fires  are  not  agreeable  du- 
ring fome  parts  of  them.  My  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
David  Rittenhoufe,  whofe  talent  for  accurate  observa- 
tion extends  alike  to  all  fubje&s,  informed  me,  that  he 
had  never  palled  a fummer,  during  his  refidence  in  the 
country,  without  discovering  froft  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  except  July. 

The  weather  is  equally  variable  in  Pennsylvania  du- 
ring the  greatefl  part  of  the  winter.  The  mercury  fell 
from  3 70  to  4^7°  below  o,  in  four  and  twenty  hours* 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  February  1788.  In 
this  Seafon  nature  feems  to  play  at  croSs-purpofes. 
Heavy  falls  of  Snow  are  often  Succeeded  in  a few  davs 
by  a general  thaw,  which  frequently  in  a fhort  time 
leaves  no  veflige  of  the  Snow.  The  rivers  Delaware, 
Schuylkill  and  Sufquehannah  have  fometimes  been 
frozen  (To  as  to  bear  horfes  and  carriages  of  all  kinds) 
and  thawed  So  as  to  be  paffable  in  boats,  two  or.  three 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  Same  winter.  The  ice  is 
formed  for  the  moll  part  in  a gradual  manner,  and 
Seldom  till  it  has  been  previoufly  chilled  by  a fall  of 
fnow.  Sometimes  its  produftion  is  more  Sudden.  On 
the  31ft  of  December  1764,  the  Delaware  was  com- 
pletely frozen  over  between  ten  o’clock  at  night  and 
eight  the  next  morning,  So  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man.  An  unufual  vapor  like  a fog  was  feen  to  rife 
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from  the  water,  in  its  paflage  from  a fluid  to  a folid 
Hate. 

This  account  of  the  variablenefs  of  the  weather  in 
winter,  does  not  apply  to  every  part  of  Pennfylvania. 
There  is  a line,  about  the  41  ° of  the  ftate,  beyond 
which  the  winters  are  fteady  and  regular,  infomuch  that 
the  earth  there  is  feldom  without  a covering  of  fnow 
during  the  three  winter  months.  In  this  line  the  cli- 
mate of  Pennfylvania  forms  a union  with  the  climate 
of  the  eaftern  and  northern  ftates. 

The  time  in  which  froft  and  ice  begin  to  fhew 
themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  is 
generally  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  But  the  intenfe  cold  feldom 
fets  in  till  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  December  ; hence 
the  common  faying,  “ as  the  day  lengthens  the  cold 
“ ftrengthens.”  The  coldeft  weather  is  commonly  in 
January.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  after 
being  frozen,  is  feldom  pra&icable  for  large  veflels, 
before  the  firA  week  in  March. 

As  in  fummer  there  are  often  days  in  which  fires 
are  agreeable,  fo  there  are  fometimes  days  in  winter 
in  which  they  are  difagreeable.  Vegetation  has  been 
obferved  in  all  the  winter  months.  Garlic  was  tafted 
in  butter  in  January  1781.  The  leaves  of  the  wil- 
low, the  blofloms  of  the  peach  tree,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  dandelion  and  the  crocus,  were  all  feen  in  Fe- 
bruary 1779  ; and  I well  recoiled,  about  thirty-two 
years  ago,  to  have  feen  an  apple-orchard  in  full  bloom, 
and  fmall  apples  on  many  of  the  trees,  in  the  month, 
of  December. 
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A cold  day  in  winter  is  often  fucceeded  by  a mo- 
derate evening.  The  coldeft  part  of  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  is  generally  at  the  break  of  day. 

In  the  moll  intenfe  cold  which  has  been  recorded 
in  Philadelphia,  within  the  lafl  twenty  years,  the  mer- 
cury flood  at  5 0 below  o.  But  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  publifhed  by  Meffieurs  Mafon  and  Dixon,  in 
the  58th  volume  of  the  tranfa£lions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  that  the  mercury  flood  at  22  0 be- 
low o on  the  2d  of  January  1767,  at  Brandywine, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Philadelphia. 
They  inform  us,  that  on  the  firfl  of  the  fame  month 
the  mercury  flood  at  20  °,  and  on  the  day  before  at 
7 0 below  o.  I have  to  lament  that  I am  not  able 
to  procure  any  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  fame  year  in  Philadelphia.  From  the  variety 
in  the  height  and  quality  of  the  foil,  and  from  the 
difference  in  the  currents  of  winds  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  and  fnow  which  fall  in  different  parts  of  the  flate, 
it  is  very  probable  this  exceffive  cold  may  not  have 
extended  thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  it  was 
perceived. 

The  greatefl  degree  of  heat  upon  record  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  95  0 - 

The  flandard  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  ,52:7°,  which  is  the  temperature  of  our 
deepefl  wells,  as  alfo  the  mean  heat  of  our  common 
fpring  water. 

The  fpring  in  Pennfylvania  is  generally  lefs  plea- 
fant,  than  in  many  other  countries.  In  March  the 
weather  is  flormy,  variable  and  cold.  In  April,  and 
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fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  May,  it  is  moift,  and  ac- 
companied by  a degree  of  cold  which  has  been  called 
rawnefs,  and  which  from  its  difagreeable  effe&s  upon 
the  temper  has  been  called  the  firocco  of  this  country. 
Prom  the  variable  nature  of  the  weather  in  the  fpring, 
vegetation  advances  very  differently  in  different  years. 
The  colder  the  fpring,  the  more  favourable  it  proves 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  hopes  of  the  farmer 
from  his  fruit-trees  in  a warm  fpring  are  often  bias- 
ed by  a frofl  in  April  and  May.  A fall  of  fnow  is 
remembered  with  regret  by  many  of  them  on  the 
night  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  May  in  the  year 
1774.  The  colder  the  winter,  the  greater  delay  we 
obferve  in  the  return  of  the  enfuing  fpring. 

Sometimes  the  weather  during  the  fpring  months  is 
cloudy  and  damp,  attended  occafionally  with  a gentle  fall 
of  rain  refembling  the  fpray  from  a cataraft  of  water.  A 
day  of  this  fpecies  of  weather  is  called,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a damp  day  in  Great-Britain,  “ an  Englifh 
day.”  This  damp  weather  feldom  continues  more  than 
three  or  four  days.  The  month  of  May  1786,  will 
long  be  remembered,  for  having  furnifhed  a very  un- 
common inftance  of  the  abfence  ol  the  fun  for  fourteen 
days,  and  of  conftant  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

The  month  of  June  is  the  only  month  in  the  year 
which  refembles  a fpring  month  in  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  weather  is  then  generally  tem- 
perate, the  fky  is  ferene,  and  the  verdure  of  the  coun- 
try is  univerfal  and  delightful. 

The  autumn  is  the  moll  agreeable  feafon  in  the  year 
in  Pennfylvania.  The  cool  evenings  and  mornings, 
which  generally  begin  about  the  firft  week  in  Septem- 
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bcr,  are  fucceeded  by  a moderate  temperature  of  the 
air  during  the  day.  This  fpecies  of  weather  continues 
with  an  increafe  of  cold  fcarcely  perceptible,  till  the 
middle  of  Oftober,  when  the  autumm  is  clofed  by  rain, 
which  fometimes  falls  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  produce 
deftru&ive  frelhes  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  fome- 
times defcends  in  gentle  (bowers,  which  continue  with 
occafional  interruptions  by  a few  fair  days,  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Thefe  rains  are  the  harbingers  o(  the 
winter,  and  the  Indians  have  long  ago  taught  the  in- 
habitants of  Pennfylvania,  that  the  degrees  of  cold  du- 
ring the  winter,  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  during  the  autumn*. 

From  this  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
Pennfylvania,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  feldom  more 
than  four  months  in  which  the  weather  is  agreeable 
without  a fire. 


In  winter,  the  winds  generally  come  from  the  north- 
weft  in  fair , and  from  the  north- eaft  in  wet  weather. 
The  north-weft  winds  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as 
cold.  It  is  in  confequence  of  the  violent  aftion  of 
thefe  winds  that  trees  have  uniformly  a thicker  and 
more  compact  bark  on  their  northern,  than  on  their 
fouthern  expofures.  Even  brick  houfes  are  affe&ed 

by 

* I cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Kirwan  in  one  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
fcience  of  meteorology  in  the  preface  to  his  eftimate  of  the  temperature  of 
different  latitudes.  “ This  fcience  (fays  he)  if  brought  to  perfection,  would 
enable  us  at  leaft  to  forefee  thofe  changes  in  the  weather  which  we  could  not 
prevent.  Great  as  is  the  diftance  between  fuch  knowledge,  and  our  own 
prefent  attainments,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  it  above  the  level  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind.  The  motions  of  the  planets  mull  have  appeared  as 
perplexed  and  intricate  to  thofe  who  firft  contemplated  them ; yet  by  perfe- 
vering  induftry,  they  are  now  known  to  the  utmoft  precifion.  The  prefent 
is  (as  the  great  Leibnitz  expreffes  it)  in  every  cafe  pregnant  with  the  future, 
and  the  connection  mult  be  found  by  long  and  attentive  obfervation.” 

The  influence  which  the  perfection  of  this  fcience  mult  have  upon  health, 
agriculture,  navigation  and  commerce,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 
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by  the  force  and  drynefs  of  thefe  north-weft  winds  : 
hence  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  demolifh  the  north- 
ern than  the  fouthern  walls  of  an  old  brick  houfe. 
This  faff  was  communicated  to  me  by  an  eminent 
bricklayer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  winds  in  fair  weather  in  the  fpring,  and  in 
warm  weather  in  the  fummer,  blow  from  the  fouth- 
weft  and  from  weft-north-weft.  The  raw  air  before 
mentioned,  comes  from  the  north-eaft.  The  fouth- 
weft  winds  likewife  ufually  bring  with  them  thofe  fhow- 
ers  of  rain  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  which  refrefh 
the  earth.  They  moreover  moderate  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  provided  they  are  fucceeded  by  a north-weft 
wind.  Now  and  then  fbowers  of  rain  come  from  the 
weft-north-weft. 

There  is  a common  faff  conne&ed  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  ufual  winds  in  Pennfylvania,  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place.  While  the 
clouds  are  feen  flying  from  the  fouth-weft,  the  feud , 
as  it  is  called,  or  a light  vapor,  is  feen  at  the  fame  time 
flying  below  the  clouds  from  the  north-eaft. 

The  moifture  of  the  air  is  much  greater  than  for- 
merly, occafioned  probably  by  the  exhalations  which 
in  former  years  fell  in  the  form  of  fnow,  now  defend- 
ing in  the  form  of  rain.  The  depth  of  the  fnow  is 
fometimes  between  two  and  three  feet,  but  in  general 
it  feldom  exceeds  between  fix  and  nine  inches. 

H ail  frequently  defends  with  fnow  in  winter. 
Once  in  four  or  five  years  large  and  heavy  fhowers  of 
bail  fall  in  the  fpring  and  fummer.  They  generally 
run  in  narrow  veins  (as  they  are  called)  of  thirty  or 
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forty  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth. 
The  heavieft  fhower  ol  hail  that  is  remembered  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, did  not  extend  in  breadth  more  than  half  a 
mile  north  and  fouth.  Some  of  the  Hones  weighed 
half  an  ounce.  The  windows  of  many  houfes  were 
broken  by  them.  This  fhower  fell  in  May  1783. 

From  fudden  changes  in  the  air,  rain  and  fnow 
often  fall  together,  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
Jleet. 

In  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Hate,  the  fnow 
foinetimes  lies  on  the  ground  till  the  firft  week  in 
April.  The  backwardnefs  of  the  fpring  has  been  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  paffage  of  the  air  over  the  undiffolved  beds 
of  fnow  and  ice  which  ufually  remain,  after  the  winter 
months  are  part,  on  the  north-weft  grounds  and  wa- 
ters of  the  ftate,  and  of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  dilfolution  of  the  ice  and  fnow  in  the  fpring, 
is  fometimes  fo  fudden  as  to  fwell  the  creeks  and  ri- 
vers in  every  part  of  the  ftate  to  fuch  a degree,  as  not 
only  to  lay  wafte  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman  from 
the  produce  of  his  lands,  but  in  fome  inftances  to  fweep 
his  barns,  ftables,  and  even  his  dwelling  houfe  into 
their  currents*.  The  wind  during  a general  thaw, 
comes  from  the  fouth-weft  or  fouth-eaft. 

The 


* The  following  account  of  the  thaw  of  the  river  Sufquehannah,  in  the 
fpring  of  1784,  was  publilhed  by  the  author  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  for 
November  1786.  It  may  ferve  to  illullrate  a fa£l  related  formerly  in  thf- 
hiftory  of  the  winters  in  Pennfylvania,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  the  deftruilive  effects  of  a fudden  thaw. 

“THE  winter  of  1783,4,  was  uncommonly  cold,  infomuch  that  the 
mercury  in  Farenheit’s  thermometer  flood  feveral  times  at  5 degrees  below  o. 
i he  fnows  were  frequent;  and,  in  many  places,  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  during  the  greatefl  part  of  the  winter.  All  the  rivers  in  Pennfylvania 
were  frozen,  lo  as  to  bear  waggons  and  fleds  with  immstife  weights.  In  the 
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The  air,  when  dry  in  Pennfylvania,  has  a peculiar 

elafticity,  which  renders  the  heat  and  cold  lefs  infup- 

portable  than  the  fame  degrees  of  both  are  in  moifter 

countries.  It  is  in  thofe  cafes  only  when  fummer 

fhowers  are  not  fucceeded  by  north-well  winds,  that 

the  heat  of  the  air  becomes  oppreflive  and  diftrehing, 

from  being  combined  with  moillure.  ^ 

From 

month  of  January  a thaw  came  on  fuddenly,  which  opened  our  rivers  fo  as  to 
fet  the  ice  a-driving,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  the  country.  In  the  courfe  of  one 
night,  during  the  thaw,  the  wind  fhifted  fuddenly  to  the  north-weft,  and  the 
weather  became  intenfely  cold.  The  ice,  which  had  floated  the  day  before, 
was  fuddenly  obftrudted  ; and  in  the  river  Sufquehannah,  the  obftrucliona 
were  formed  in  thofe  places  where  the  water  was  moil  fhallow,  or  where  it 
had  been  accuftomed  to  fall.  This  river  is  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  an  half  in  breadth,  and  winds  through  a 
hilly,  and  in  many  places  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country.  It  has  as 
yet  a mod  difficult  communication  with  our  bays  and  the  fea,  occafioned  by 
the  number  and  height  of  the  falls  which  occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  ice  in  many  places,  efpecially  where  there  were  falls,  formed  a kind  of 
dam,  of  a moll  ftupendous  height.  About  the  middle  of  March  our  weather 
moderated,  and  a thaw  became  general.  The  effects  of  it  were  remarkable 
in  all  our  rivers ; but  in  none  fo  much  as  in  the  river  I have  mentioned.  I 
fhall  therefore  endeavour  in  a few  words  to  deferibe  them.  Unfortunately 
the  dams  of  ice  did  not  give  way  all  at  once,  nor  thofe  which  lay  neareft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  firft.  While  the  upper  dams  were  fet  a-float  by  the 
warm  weather,  the  lower  ones,  which  were  the  largeft,  and  in  which,  of 
courfe,  the  ice  was  molt  impacted,  remained  fixed.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  river  rofe  in  a few  hours,  in  many  places,  above  30  feet ; rolling  upon  its 
furface  large  lumps  of  ice,  from  10  to  40  cubic  feet  in  fize.  The  effects  of 
this  fudden  inundation  were  terrible.  Whole  farms  were  laid  under  water. 
Barns — ftables — horfes — cattle — fences — mills  of  every  kind,  and  in  one 
inftance,  a large  lfoiie  houfe,  40  by  30  feet,  were  carried  dowrn  the  ftream. 
Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots — feveral  l'mall  illands  covered  with 
woods,  were  fwept  away,  and  not  a veftige  of  them  was  left  behind.  On 
the  bams  which  preferved  their  lhape,  in  fome  inftances,  for  many  miles 
were  to  be  feen  living  fowls ; and,  in  one  dwelling,  a candle  was  feen  to  bum 
for  fome  time,  after  it  was  fwept  from  its  foundation.  Where  the  fliore  was 
level,  the  lumps  of  ice,  and  the  ruins  of  houles  and  farms,  were  thrown  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  ordinary  height  of  the  river.  In  fome  initances, 
farms  were  ruined  by  the  mould  being  fwept  from  them  by  the  cakes  of  ice, 
or  by  depofitions  of  fand  ; while  others  were  enriched  by  large  depofitions  of 
mud.  The  damage,  upon  the  whole,  done  to  the  (late  of  Pennfylvania  by 
this  frelh,  was  very  great.  In  molt  places  it  happened  in  the  day  time,  or 
the  confequences  mult  have  been  fatal  to  many  thoufands. 

**  I know  of  but  one  ufe  that  can  be  derived  from  recording  the  hiftory  of 
this  inundation.  In  cafe  of  fimiliar  obftrudtions  of  rivers,  from  caufes  fuch 
as  have  been  deferibed,  the  terrible  effects  of  their  being  fet  in  motion  by 
means  of  a general  thaw,  may  in  part  be  obviated,  by  removing  fuch  things 
out  of  the  courfe  of  the  water  and  ice,  as  are  within  our  power ; particularly 
cattle,  hay,  grain,  fences,  and  farming  utenfils  of  all  kinds.’* 
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From  tradition,  as  well  as  living  obfervation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  waters  in  many  of  the  creeks  in 
Pennfylvania  have  diminished  confiderably  within  the 
laft  fifty  years.  Hence  many  mills,  ere£led  upon  large 
and  deep  ftreams  of  water,  now  Hand  idle  in  dry  wea- 
ther; and  many  creeks,  once  navigable  in  large  boats, 
are  now  impaflable,  even  in  canoes.  This  diminution 
of  the  waters  has  been  afcribed  to  the  application  of  a 
part  of  them  to  the  purpofe  of  making  meadows. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  barometer  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  about  go  inches.  The  variations  in  the  baro- 
meter are  very  inconfiderable  in  the  greatefl  changes 
of  the  weather,  which  occur  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Durincr  the  violent  and  definitive  llorm  which  blew 

O 

from  the  fouth-weft  on  the  nth  of  November  1788, 
it  fuddenly  fell  from  go  to  29  to-.  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  in- 
forms me,  that  long  and  faithful  obfervations  have 
fatisfied  him,  that  the  alterations  in  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  do  not  precede  but  always 
fucceed  changes  in  the  weather.  It  falls  with  the 
fouth  and  fouth-wefl,  and  rifes  with  the  north  and 
north-wefi  winds. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  rain  and  Snow, 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  to  from  24  to  g6  inches. 
But  to  complete  the  account  of  variable  qualities  in  the 
climate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  our  fummers 
and  autumns  are  fometimes  marked  by  a deficiency , or 
by  an  excejfive  quantity  of  rain.  The  fummer  and  au- 
tumn of  1782  were  uncommonly  dry.  Near  two 
months  elapfed  without  a fingle  fhower  of  rain.  There 
were  only  twofhowers  in  the  whole  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  0£lober.  In  confequence  of  this  dry  wea- 
ther, there  was  no  fecond  crop  of  hay.  The  Indian 
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corn  failed  of  its  increafe  in  many  places,  and  was  cnt 
down  for  food  for  cattle.  Trees  newly  planted,  died. 
The  pafture  fields  not  only  loft  their  verdure,  but 
threw  up  fmall  clouds  of  duff  when  agitated  by  the  feet 
of  men,  or  bealfs.  Cattle  in  fome  inllances  were 
driven  many  miles  to  be  watered,  every  morning  and 
evening*.  The  earth  became  fo  inflammable  in  fome 
places,  as  to  burn  above  a foot  below  its  furface.  A 
complete  confumption  of  the  turf  by  an  accidental  fire 
kindled  in  the  adjoining  ftate  of  New-Jerfey,  fpread 
terror  and  diftrefs  through  a large  tra£f  of  country. 
Crabs  which  never  forfake  fait  or  brackifh  water,  were 
caught  more  than  a mile  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  60  miles  above  the  places 
in  which  they  are  ufually  found.  Springs  of  water 
and  large  creeks  were  dried  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
(late.  Rocks  appeared  in  the  river  Schuylkill  which 
had  never  been  obferved  before,  by  the  oldelf  perfons 
then  alive.  On  one  of  them  were  cut  the  figures  1701. 
The  atmofphere,  duringp  art  of  this  dry  weather,  was 
often  filled,  efpecially  in  the  mornings,  with  a thin 
miflt,  which  while  it  deceived  with  the  expectation  of 
rain,  ferved  the  valuable  purpofe  of  abating  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  I am  forry  that  I am  not  able  to  furnilh  the 
mean  heat  of  each  of  the  fummer  months.  My  notes 
of  the  weather  enable  me  to  add  nothing  further  upon 
this  fubjeCl,  than  that  the  fummer  was  “ uncommon- 
ly cool.” 


T H E 


* It  was  remarked  during  this  dry  weather,  that  the  {heep  were  uncom- 
monly fat,  and  their  fleth  well  tailed,  while  all  the  other  dometlic  animals 
languilhed  from  the  want  of  grafs  and  water. 

+ A fimilax  m:ft  was  obferved  in  France  by  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  fum- 
mer of  1)82.  The  winter  which  fucceeded  it,  was  uncommonly  cold  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  Pennfvlvania. 
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The  fummer  of  the  year  1788  afforded  a remark- 
able inftance  of  exccfs  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  which 
fometimes  falls  in  Pennfylvania.  Thirteen  days  are 
marked  with  rain  in  July  in  *he  records  of  the  weather 
kept  at  Spring-Mill.  There  fell  on  the  181I1  and  19th  of 
Auguft  feven  inches  of  rain  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  wheat  fuffered  greatly  by  the  conftant  rains  of  July 
in  the  eaftern  and  middle  parts  of  the  ftate.  So  un-  / 

piodudive  a harveft  in  grain,  from  wet  weather,  had 
not  been  known,  it  is  Paid,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  70 
years.  The  heat  of  the  air  during  thefe  fummer  months 
was  very  moderate.  Its  mean  temperature  at  Spring- 
Mill  was  67,8  in  June,  74,7  in  July,  and  only  70,6  in 
Auguft. 

It  is  fome  confolation  to  a citizen  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  recording  fads  which  feem  to  militate  againft  our 
climate,  to  reflcd,  that  the  difference  of  the  weather 
in  different  parts  of  the  flate  at  the  fame  feafon,  is  hap- 
pily accommodated  to  promote  an  increafe  of  the  fame 
objeds  of  agriculture;  and  hence  a deficiency  of  crops 
has  never  been  known  in  any  one  year  throughout  the 
7i' hole  flate. 

The  aurora  borealis  and  meteors  are  feen  occafion- 
ally  in  Pennfylvania.  In  the  prefent  impeded  ftate  of 
our  knowledge  of  their  influence  upon  the  human  body, 
it  will  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  this  hiftory  of  our 
climate  to  defcribe  them. 

Storms  and  hurricanes  are  not  unknown  in  Penn- 
fylvama.  They  occur  once  in  four  or  five  years,  but 
they  are  molt  frequent  and  deftrudive  in  the  autumn. 

They  are  generally  accompanied  by  rain.  Trees  are 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 

fometimes 
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fometimes  fwelled  fo  fuddenly  as  to  do  confiderable 
damage  to  the  adjoining  farms.  The  wind,  during 
thefe  ftorms,  generally  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  and 
fouth-weft.  In  the  ftorms  which  occurred  in  Septem-; 
ber  1769,  and  in  the  fame  month  of  the  year  1785,  the 
wind  veered  round  contrary  to  its  ufual  courfe,  and 
blew  from  the  north. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  the  chara&er  of  the 
climate  of  Pennfylvania  may  be  fummed  up  in  a few 
words.  There  are  no  two  fucceiTive  years  alike.  Even 
the  fame  fucceflive  feafons  and  months  differ  from  each 
other  every  year..  Perhaps  there  is  but  one  fteady  trait  in 
the  charafter  of  our  climate,  and  that  is,  it  is  uniform- 
ly variable. 

To  furnifh  the  reader  with  a fuccinft  view  of  the 
weather  in  Pennfylvania,  that  includes  all  the  articles 
that  have  been  mentioned,  I fhall  here  fubjoin  a table 
containing  the  refult  of  meteorological  obfervations 
made  near  the  river  Schuylkill,  for  one  year,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  by  an  ingenious  French 
gentleman*,  who  divides  his  time  between  rural  em- 
ployments and  ufeful  philofophical  purfuits.  This  table 
is  extra&ed  from  the  Columbian  magazine  for  Febru- 
ary 1788.  The  height  of  Spring-Mill  above  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  70  feet 

* Mr.  Legeaux. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice,  bow  near  the  mean  heat  of 
the  year,  and  of  the  month  of  April,  in  two  fucceflive 
years,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fame  place.  The  mean 
heat  of  April  1787  was  54°3,  that  of  April  1788 
was  52  0 2.  By  the  table  of  the  mean  heat  of  each 
month  in  the  year,  it  appears  that  the  mean  heat  of  1787 
was  53°  5 at  Spring-Mill. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  climates  of  Pekin 
and  Madrid,  which  lie  within  a few  minutes  of  the  fame 
latitude  as  Philadelphia,  may  ferve  to  Ihew  how  much 
climates  are  altered  by  local  and  relative  circumllances. 
The  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Pekin, 
will  ferve  further  to  fhew,  that  with  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  highefl  degrees  of  cultivation  which  have 
taken  place  in  China,  the  winters  are  colder,  and  the 
fummers  warmer  there  than  in  Pennfylvania,  princi- 
pally from  a caufe  which  will  probably  operate  upon 
the  winters  of  Pennfylvania  for  many  centuries  to  come, 
viz.  the  vicinity  of  an  uncultivated  north-well  country. 

“ Pekin,  lat.  39 0 54',  long.  1160  29'  W. 

“ By  five  years  obfervations  its  annual  mean  tempe- 


rature  was 

found  to  be  55 

°>5- 

January 

200, 75 

July 

84°, 8 

February  - 

‘ - 32 

Augull 

83 

March 

. 48 

September 

63 

April 

- 59 

Oftober 

52 

May 

- - 72 

November 

41 

June  - 

- - 83.75 

December 

27 

«*  The  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  under  this  paral- 
lel is  62,  but  the  Handard  of  this  part  of  the  globe  is 

the 
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the  North  Pacific,  which  is  here  4 or  5 degrees  colder 
than  the  Atlantic.  The  Yellow  Sea  is  the  neareft 
to  Pekin,  being  about  200  miles  diifant  from  it ; but 
it  is  itfelf  cooled  by  the  mountainous  country  of  Co- 
rea, which  interpofes  between  it  and  the  ocean,  for  a 
confiderable  part  ot  its  extent.  Befides,  all  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  China  (in  which  Pekin  lies)  muff  be 
cooled  by  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  among  which  the  cold  is  faid  to  be  exceflive. 

“ T h E greateff  cold  ufually  experienced  during  this 
period,  was  5 0 , the  greateff  heat,  98  0 : on  the  25th 
of  July  1773,  the  heat  arofe  to  108  0 and  110 0 ; a 
N.  E.  or  N.  W.  wind  produces  the  greateff  cold,  a S, 
or  S.  W.  or  S.  E.  the  greateff  heat*.” 

Madrid,  lat.  40°  25'  long.  30  20'  E. 

“ The  ufual  heat  in  fummer  is  faid  to  be  from  75 
to  85  0 ; even  at  night  it  feldom  falls  below  70  0 ; the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  27,96.  It  feems  to 
be  about  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  feat.” 

The  above  accounts  are  extra£fed  from  Mr.  Kir- 
wan’s  ufeful  and  elaborate  effimate  of  the  temperature 
ol  different  latitudes. 

The  hiffory  which  has  been  given  of  the  climate  of 
Pennfvlvania,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  country  on  the 
caff  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountain.  On  the  weft  fide 
of  this  mountain,  the  climate  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  fouth-eaffern  parts  of  the  ffate  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  in  the  effefts  of  the  winds  upon  the 

weather, 

* “ 6 Mem.  Sfav.  Etrang.  p 518." 
f “ Mem.  Par.  1777,  p.  14$. ,s 
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and  in  the  quantity  of  rain  and  fnow,  which  falls 
every  year.  The  winter  feldom  breaks  up  on  the 
mountains  before  the  25th  of  March.  A fall  of 
fnow  was  once  perceived  upon  it,  which  meafured 
an  inch  and  an  half  on  the  11th  day  of  June.  The 
trees  which  grow  upon  it  are  fmall,  and  Indian  corn  is 
with  difficulty  brought  to  maturity  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  eaft  fide  of  it.  The  fouth-weft  winds  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountain  are  accompanied  by  cold  and  rain. 
The  foil  is  rich,  confifting  of  near  a foot  in  many  places 
of  black  mould.  The  roads  in  this  country  are  muddy 
in  winter,  but  feldom  dufty  in  fummer.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  on  the  weft  fide,  differs 
materially  from  their  arrangement  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
mountain.  “ The  country,  (fays  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  in  a 
“ letter  to  a friend  in  Philadelphia*)  when  viewed 
“ from  the  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  appears  to 
“ be  one  vaft,  extended  plain.  All  the  various  ftrata 
“ of  ftone  feem  to  lie  undifturbed  in  the  fituation  in 
“ which  they  were  firft  formed,  and  the  layers  of  ftone, 
“ fand,  clay,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal .** 

The  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  weft  is  feldom  fo 
hot,  or  fo  cold,  as  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain. 
By  comparing  the  ftate  of  a thermometer  examined  by 
Doftor  Bedford  at  Pittlburgh,  284  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, it  appears  that  the  weather  was  not  fo  cold  by^ 
twelve  degrees  in  that  town,  as  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788. 

T o {hew  the  difference  between  the  weather  at  Spring- 
Mill  and  in  Pittlburgh,  I (hall  here  fubjoin  an  account 
of  it,  in  both  places,  the  firft  taken  by  Mr.  Legeaux,, 
and  the  other  by  Dottor  Bedford.  This  account  is  un- 
fortunately 


* Columbian  Magazirfe  for  October  1786, 
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fortunately  confined  only  to  the  firft  fifteen  days  in 
April  1788;  but  it  affords  a good  fpecimen  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  weather,  on  the  two  Tides  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  five  days  out  of  feven,  the  rain  which  fell,  was  on 
the  fame  days  in  both  places. 
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From  a review  of  all  the  fa£ts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  Pennfylvania 
is  a compound  of  mod  of  the  climates  in  the  world. 
Here  we  have  the  moiflure  of  Britain  in  the  fpring,  the 
heat  of  Africa  in  fummer,  the  temperature  of  Italy  in 
June,  the  Iky  of  Egypt  in  the  autumn*  the  cold  and 
fnows  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Holland  in  the  winter, 
the  tempefts  fin  a certain  degree)  of  the  Weft-Indies 
in  every  feafon,  and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  of 
Great-Britain  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

r 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  climate  of  Pennfylvania,  it 
is  eafy  to  afcertain  what  degrees  of  health,  and  what  dif- 
eafes  prevail  in  the  ftate.  As  we  have  the  climates,  fowe 
have  the  health,  and  the  acute  difeafes,  of  all  the  coun- 
tries that  have  been  mentioned.  Without  attempting 
to  enumerate  the  difeafes,  I (hall  only  add  a few  words 
upon  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 

I.  It  appears  from  the  teftimonies  of  many  aged 
perfons,  that  pleurifies  and  inflammatory  diforders  of 
all  kinds,  afe  lefs  frequent  now  than  they  were  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

II.  It  is  a well  known  fa£l,  that  intermitting  and 
bilious  fevers  have  increafed  in  Pennfylvania  in  pro- 
portion as  the  country  has  been  cUared  of  its  wood,  in 
many  parts  of  the  ftate. 

III.  It  is  equally  certain  that  thefe  fevers  have  lef- 
fened,  or  difappeared,  in  proportion  as  the  country 
has  been  cultivated. 

IV.  H eavy  rains  and  frelhes  in  the  fpring  feldom 

produce  fevers,  unlefs  they  are  fucceeded  by  unfeafon- 
ably  warm  weather.  V.  Heavy 
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V.  Heavy  rains,  or  frofl,  in  the  autumn',  alike 
check  the  progrefs  of  fevers  in  Pennfylvania. 

VI.  The  fame  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  whether 
cold  or  warm,  moift  or  dry,  continued  for  a long 
time  without  any  material  changes,  is  always  healthy. 
Acute  and  inflammatory  fevers  were  in  vain  looked  for 
in  the  cold  winter  of  1779,  80.  The  dry  fummer  of 
1782,  and  the  wet  fummer  of  1788,  were  likewife  un- 
commonly healthy  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Thefe 
faffs  extend  only  to  thofe  difeafes  which  depend  upon 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  air.  Difeafes  from  mi- 
afmata  and  contagion,  are  lefs  influenced  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  weather.  The  autumn  of  17^0  was 
very  fickly  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  peculiar  fituati- 
on  of  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
while  the  country  was  uncommonly  healthy.  The  dry 
fummer  and  autumn  of  1782  were  uncommonly  fickly 
in  the  country,  from  the  extenfive  fources  of  morbid 
exhalations  which  were  left  by  the  diminution  of  the 
waters  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia owed  its  peculiar  healthinefs  during  thefe  two  fea- 
fons,  to  its  being  nearly  furrounded  by  tide  water. 

VII.  Diseases  are  often  generated  in  one  feafon 
and  produced  in  another.  Hence  we  frequently  obferve 
fevers  of  different  kinds  to  follow  every  fpecies  of  the 
weather  that  was  mentioned  in  the  laft  obfervation. 

VIII.  The  fevers  which  accompany,  or  follow  a 
warm  fummer,  are  bilious  and  remitting.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  cool  weather  advances,  they  put  on  the 
type  of  Doflor  Cullen’s  typhus  mitior.  After  a very 
cold  winter,  I have  twice  feen  pleurifies  in  the  fpring, 
accompanied  by  the  fymptoms  of  the  bilious  fever.  In 

one 
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one  of  thofe  epidemics,  the  pulfe,  on  the  fifth  day, 
in  feveral  cafes,  became  irregular,  and  flopped  after 
every  third  or  fourth  flroke.  This  complication  of 
typhus  with  fynocha,  is  not  peculiar  to  Pennfylvania. 
I have  been  informed  that  fevers  of  even  a putrid  kind 
frequently  fucceed  long  and  cold  winters  in  Ruffia  and 
Sweden.  They  have  been  afcribed,  by  a Ruffian  phy- 
fician,  to  extreme  cold  producing  the  fame  fedativG 
effefts  as  extreme  heat  upon  the  human  body. 

IX.  The  exceffive  heat  in  Pennfylvania  has  fome- 
times  proved  fatal  to  perfons  who  have  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  it.  Its  morbid  effe£ls  difcover  themfelves  by 
a difficulty  of  breathing,  a general  langour,  and  in 
fome  inftances,  by  a numbnefs  and  an  immobility  of 
the  extremities.  The  exceffive  cold  in  Pennfylvania 
has  more  frequently  proved  fatal,  but  it  has  been  chief- 
ly to  thofe  perfons  who  have  fought  a defence  from  it, 
by  large  draughts  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Its  operation 
in  bringing  on  fleepinefs previous  to  death,  is  well  known. 
On  the  5th  of  February  1788,  many  people  were  af- 
fefted  by  the  cold.  It  produced  a pain  in  the  head; 
and  in  one  inflance,  a ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  a 
vomiting  appeared  to  be  the  confequence  of  it.  I have 
frequently  obferved  that  a greater  number  of  old  peo- 
ple die,  during  the  continuance  of  extreme  cold,  and 
warm  weather,  than  in  the  fame  number  of  days,  in 
moderate  weather. 

X.  May  and  June  are  ufually  the  healthiefl  months 
in  the  year. 

XI.  The  influence  of  the  winds  upon  health,  depends 

very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which 
they  pafs.  Winds  which  pafs  over  mill-dams  and 
marfhes  in  Augufl:  and  September,  geqerally  carry  with 
them  the  feeds  of  fevers.  XII.  The 
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XII.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia is  much  more  ficldy  than  the  central  parts  of 
the  city,  after  the  Both  of  Auguft. 

XIII.  The  night-air  is  always  unwholefome  from 
the  20th  of  Auguft,  efpecially  during  the  paflive  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  in  Jleep.  The  frequent  and  hidden  changes 
of  the  air  from  heat  to  cold,  (exclufive  of  its  infenfible 
qualities)  render  it  Unfafe  at  any  time  to  fleep  with 
open  windows. 

XIV.  Philadelphia  became  unufually  fickly 
after  the  year  1778,  during  the  late  war,  in  confequence 
ot  the  meadows  being  overflowed  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  by  the 
Britifh  army,  which  formerly  fheltered  the  city  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  grounds  to  the  north  and  north-weft. 
From  the  repairs  of  the  banks  of  the  meadows,  which 
exclude  tides  and  frefhes  ; from  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  to  the  weftward  of  the  city,  which  were  for- 
merly covered  with  filth,  or  with  ftagnating  waters ; 
and  laftly,  from  the  more  regular  cleaning  of  the  ftreets, 
and  the  enclofure  of  a large  and  offenfive  canal  which 
crofted  two  of  the  principal  ftreets  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  Philadelphia,  from  having  been  formerly  the 
moft  fickly,  has  become  one  of  the  healthieft  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

XV.  Valetudinarians  always  enjoy  the  moft 
health  in  Pennfylvania  in  the  fummer  and  winter 
months.  The  fpring,  in  a particular  manner,  is  very 
unfavourable  to  them. 

I shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  climate  of  Pennfylvania  upon  the  human  body, 
with  the  following  obfervations. 


1.  The 
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l.  The  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold  are  influenced 
fo  much  by  outward  circumftances,  that  we  often  mif- 
take  the  degrees  of  them,  by  ncgle&ing  to  ufe  fuch 
conveniencies  as  are  calculated  to  obviate  the  effe&s 
of  their  excefs.  A native  of  Jamaica  often  complains 
lefs  of  the  heat,  and  a native  of  Canada  of  the  cold, 
in  their  refpeftive  countries,  than  they  do  under  cer- 
tain circumftances  in  Pennfylvania.  Even  a Pennfyl- 
vanian  frequently  complains  lefs  of  the  heat  in  Ja- 
maica, and  of  the  cold  in  Canada,  than  in  his  native 
ftate.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  In  countries  where 
heat  and  cold  are  intenfe  and  regular,  the  inhabitants 
guard  themfelves  by  accommodating  their  houfes  and 
drefles  to  each  of  them.  The  inftability  and  fhort  du- 
ration of  exceflive  heat  and  cold  in  Pennfylvania,  have 
unfortunately  led  its  inhabitants,  in  many  inftances,  to 
negleft  adopting  cuftoms,  which  are  ufed  in  hot  and 
cold  countries  to  guard  againft  them.  Where  houfes 
are  built  with  a fouthern  or  fouth-weftern  front  expo- 
fure,  and  where  other  accommodations  to  the  climate 
are  obferved  in  their  conftruftion,  the  difagreeable  ex- 
cefles  of  heat  and  cold  are  rendered  much  lefs  percep- 
tible in  Pennfylvania.  Perhaps  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  philofophy  and  tafte  to  the  conftruftion 
of  our  houfes  within  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,  may 
be  another  reafon  why  fome  old  people  have  fuppofed 
that  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  lefs  in  Pennfyl- 
vania than  they  were  in  former  years. 

2.  The  number,  height,  and  vegetable  produ&i- 
ons  of  the  mountains  in  Pennfylvania,  afford  a fa- 
vourable prognofis  of  the  future  healthinefs  of  the 
ftate.  Exclufive  of  the  beneficial  effeftsof  thefe  moun- 
tains in  producing  falutary  winds,  and  gentle  rains, 
they  will  ferve  as  a perpetual  and  inexhauftible  ftore- 

houfe 
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houfe  of  that  pure  fpefies  of  air,  which  has  of  late  been 
proved  to  conflitute  the  vital  part  of  common  air. 

3.  The  variable  nature  of  the  climate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  does  not  render  it  necejfanly  unhealthy.  Doc- 
tor Huxham  has  taught  us,  that  the  healthieft  feafons 
in  Great-Britain  have  often  been  accompanied  by  the 
moll  variable  weather.  His  words  upon  this  fubjeff 
convey  a reafon  for  the  fa£f.  “ When  the  conftitu- 
“ tions  of  the  year  are  frequently  changing,  fo  that 
“ by  the  contrafti  a fort  of  equilibrium  is  kept  up, 
“ and  health  with  it ; and  that  efpecially  if  perfons  are 
“ careful  to  guard  themfelves  well  again#  thefe  fudden 
“ changes*.”  Perhaps  no  climate  or  country  is  un- 
healthy, where  men  acquire  from  experience,  or  tra- 
dition, the  arts  of  accommodating  themfelves  to  it. 
The  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  whether 
favage,  barbarous,  or  civilized,  previous  to  a mixture* 
of  their  manners  by  an  intercourfe  with  Grangers, 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  climate  of  China 
appears,  in  many  particulars,  to  refemble  that  of  Penn- 
fylvania.  The  Chinefe  Wear  loofe  garments  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  increafe  or  diminilh  the  number  of 
them,  according  to  the  frequent  and  fudden  changes  of 
their  weather  ; hence  they  have  very  few  acute  dif- 
eafes  amongft  them.  Thofe  inhabitants  of  Pennfylva- 
nia  who  have  acquired  the  arts  of  conforming  to  the 
changes  and  extremes  of  our  weather  in  drefs,  diet, 
and  manners,  efcape  moll  of  thofe  acute  difeafes  which 
are  occafioned  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  air;  and 
faithful  inquiries  and  obfervations  have  proved,  that 
they  attain  to  as  great  ages  as  the  fame  number  of 
people  in  any  part  ol  the  world. 

AN 


* Obfervations  on  the  air  and  epidemic  difeafes,  \oi.  I.  p.  5. 
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Bilious  Remitting  Fever , 

AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  THE  SUMMER 
AND  AUTUMN  OF  THE  YEAR  1780. 


BEFORE  I proceed  to  defcribe  this  fever,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  give  a fhort  account  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  of  the  difeafes  which  preceded  it. 

The  fpring  of  1780  was  dry  and  cool.  A catarrh 
appeared  among  children  between  one  year  and  feven 
years  of  age.  It  was  accompanied  by  a defluxion  from 
the  eyes  and  nofe,  and  by  a cough  and  dyfpncea,  refem- 
bling,  in  fome  inftances,  the  cynanche  trachealis,  and 
in  others,  a peripneumony.  In  fome  cafes  it  was  com- 
plicated with  the  fymptoms  of  a bilious  remitting,  and 
intermitting  fever.  The  exacerbations  of  this  fever 
were  always  attended  by  dyfpncea  and  cough.  A few 
patients  expedforated  blood.  Some  had  fwellings  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  others  were  affe&ed  with  fmall  ul- 
cers in  the  throat.  I met  with  only  one  cafe  of  this 
fever  in  which  the  pulfe  indicated  bleeding.  The  reft 
yielded  in  a few  days  to  emetics,  blitters,  and  the  bark, 
afhfled  by  the  ufual  more  Ample  remedies  in  fuch 
diforders. 

An 
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An  intermittent  prevailed  among  adults  in  the 
month  of  May. 

July  and  Augufl  were  uncommonly  warm.  The 
mercury  flood  on  the  6th  of  Augufl  at  94T 0 , on  the 
15th  of  the  fame  month  at  95  0 , and  for  feveral  days 
afterwards  at  90  °.  Many  labouring  people  perifhed 
during  this  month  by  the  heat,  and  by  drinking,  not 
only  cold  water,  but  cold  liquors  of  feveral  kinds, 
while  they  were  under  the  violent  impreiTions  of  the 
heat. 


The  vomiting  and  purging  prevailed  univerfalJy, 
during  thefe  two  warm  months,  among  the  children, 
and  with  uncommon  degrees  of  mortality.  Children 
from  one  year  to  eight  and  nine  years  old  were  like- 
wife  very  generally  affefled  by  blotches  and  little 
boils,  efpecially  in  their  faces.  An  eruption  on  the 
fkin,  called  by  the  common  people  the  prickly  heat, 
was  very  common  at  this  time  among  perfons  of  all 
ages.  The  winds  during  thefe  months  blew  chiefly 
from  the  fouth,  and  fouth-wefl.  Of  courfe  they 
paded  over  the  land  which  lies  between  the  city,  and 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  which,  at  that  time,  has  been  al- 
ready deferibed. 


The  dock,  and  the  flreets  of  Philadelphia,  fupplied 
the  winds  at  this  feafon,  likewife,  with  a portion  of 
their  unwholefome  exhalations*. 


The  remitting  fever  made  its  firfl  appearance  in 

July  and  Augufl,  but  its  fymptoms  were  fo  mild,  and  * 

• ■ 
JtS 

* The  mufquitoes  were  uncommonly  numerous  during  the  autumn.  A 
certain  fign  (fays  Dr.  Lind.)  of  an  unwholefome  atmofphere. 
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its  extent  fo  confined,  that  it  excited  no  appYehenfions 
of  its  fubfequent  more  general  prevalence  throughout 
the  city. 

On  the  19th  of  Auguft  the  air  became  fuddenly 
very  cool.  Many  hundred  people  in  the  city  com- 
plained, the  next  day,  of  different  degrees  of  in- 
difpofition,  from  a fenfe  of  laffitude,  to  a fever  of 
the  remitting  type.  This  was  the  fignal  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  weather  continued  cool  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  month,  and  during  the  whole 
month  of  September.  From  the  expofure  of  the  dif- 
tri6l  of  Southwark  (which  is  often  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Hill)  to  the  fouth-weft  winds,  the  fever 
made  its  firfl  appearance  in  that  appendage  of  the  city. 
Scarcely  a family,  and  in  many  families,  fcarcel'y  a 
member  of  them,  efcaped  it.  From  the  Hill  it  gra- 
dually travelled  along  the  Second-ftreet  from  the  De- 
laware, improperly  called  Front-ftreet.  For  a while 
it  was  confined  to  this  ftreet  only,  after  it  entered  the 
city,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  fome  people  the  Front- 
Jlrtct  fever.  It  gradually  fpread  through  other  parts 
of  the  city,  but  with  very  different  degrees  of  vio- 
lence. It  prevailed  but  little  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
It  was  fcarcely  known  beyond  Fourth-ffreet  from  the 
Delaware.  Intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  ri- 
ding in  the  fun  or  rain,  watching,  fatigue,  or  even  a 
fright,  but  more  frequently  cold,  all  ferved  to  excite 
the  feeds  of  this  fever  into  aftion,  wherever  they  exifled. 

All  ages,  and  both  fexes  were  affe&ed  by  this 
fever.  Seven  of  the  pra&itioners  of  phyfic  were 
confined  by  it  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  city,  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  was  filled  with  an 
unufual  number  of  Grangers, . many  of  whom,  particu- 
larly 
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larly  of  the  Friends  (whofe  yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
the  month  of  September)  were  a£fe6led  by  it. 

This  fever  generally  came  on  with  rigor,  but  fel- 
dom  with  a regular  chilly  fit,  and  often  without  any 
fenfation  of  cold.  In  fome  perfons  it  was  introduced 
by  a flight  fore  throat,  and  in  others,  by  a hoarfenefs 
which  was  miftaken  for  a common  cold.  A giddinefs 
in  the  head  was  the  forerunner  of  the  difeafe  in  fome 
people.  This  giddinefs  attacked  fo  fuddenly,  as  to 
produce,  in  feveral  inflances,  a faintinefs,  and  even 
fymptoms  of  apoplexy.  It  was  remarkable  that  all 
thofe  perfons  who  were  affe£led  in  this  violent  manner, 
recovered  in  two  or  three  days. 

. i 

I met  with  one  inflance  of  this  fever  attacking  with 
coma,  and  another  with  convulfions,  and  with  many 
inflances  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  a delirium. 

The  pains  which  accompanied  this  fever  were  ex- 
quifitely  fevere  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The 
pains  in  the  head  were  fometimes  in  the  back  parts  of 
it,  and  at  other  times  they  occupied  only  the  eyeballs. 
In  fome  people,  the  pains  were  fo  acute  in  their  backs 
and  hips,  that  they  could  not  lie  in  bed.  In  others, 
the  pains  affefled  the  neck  and  arms,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce in  one  inflance  a difficulty  of  moving  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  They  all  complained  more  or  lefs 
of  a forenefs  in  the  feats  of  thefe  pains,  particularly 
when  they  occupied  the  head  and  eyeballs.  A lew 
complained  of  their  flefh  being  fore  to  the  touch,  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  From  thefe  circumftances, 
the  difeafe  was  fometimes  believed  to  be  a rheumatifm. 
But  its  more  general  name  among  all  clafles  of  people 
was,  the  Break-bone  fever. 


I MET 
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I MET  with  one  cafe  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  ano-t 
the.r  of  an  acute  ear-ach,  both  of  which  returned  pe- 
riodically every  night,  and  without  any  fever. 

A nausea  univerfally,  and  in  fome  indances,  a 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  a difagreeable  tafle  in  the 
mouth,  attended  this  fever-  The  bowels  were,  in  moll 
cafes,  regular,  except  where  thedifcale  fell  with  its  whole 
force  upon  them,  producing  a fymptomatic  dyfentery*. 

The  tongue  was  generally  moifl,  and  tinflured  of 
a yellow  color. 

The  urine  was  high  coloured,  and  in  its  ufual 
quantity  in  fevers. 

The  {kin  was  generally  moifl,  efpecially  where  the 
difeafe  terminated  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  pulfe  was  quick  and  full,  but  never  hard  in  a 
fingle  patient  that  came  under  my  care,  till  the  28th 
of  September. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  little,  and  in  fome  inflances, 
no  third  attended  this  fever. 

A SCREATUS,  or  condant  hawking  and  fpitting, 
attended  in  many  cafes  through  the  whole  difeafe,  and 
was  a favourable  fymptom. 

There  were  generally  remidions  in  this  fever 
every  morning,  and  fometimes  in  the  evening.  The 
. • exacer- 

* A fymptomatic  dyfentery  frequently  accompanies  the  autumnal  fevers 
in  Pennfylvania.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Rate*,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
it  prevails  chiefly  on  the  high  grounds ; while  the  remitting  or  intermitting 
fevers  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  lelow  them. 
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exacerbations  were  more  fevere  every  other  day,  and 
two  exacerbations  were  often  obferved  in  one  day. 

A rash  often  appeared  on  the  third  and  fourth 
days,  which  proved  favourable.  This  rafh  was  ac- 
companied in  fome  cafes  by  a burning  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  foies  of  the  feet.  Many  people  at  this 
time,  who  were  not  confined  to  their  beds,  and  fome, 
who  had  no  fever,  had  an  efflorefcence  on  their  fluns. 

In  feveral  perfons  the  force  of  the  difeafe  feemed 
to  fall  upon  the  face,  producing  fwellings  under  the 
jaw  and  in  the  ears,  which  in  fome  inftances  terminat- 
ed in  abfceffes. 

When  the  fever  did  not  terminate  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  it  frequently  ran  on  to  the  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, and  even  twentieth  days,  afTuming  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  according  to  its  duration,  the  ufual  fymptoms 
of  the  typhus  gravior,  or  mitior,  of  Doftor  Cullen. 
In  fome  cafes,  the  difcharge  of  a few  fpoonfuls  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  accompanied  a folution  of  the  fever  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  ; while  in  others,  a profufe 
hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  bowels,  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  days,  preceded  a fatal  iffue  of  the 
difeafe. 

Several  cafes  came  under  my  care,  in  which 
the  fever  was  fucceeded  by  a jaundice. 

The  difeafe  terminated  in  fome  cafes  without  fweat- 
ing,  or  a fediment  in  the  urine  ; nor  did  I find  fuch 
patients  more  difpofed  to  relapfe  than  others,  pro- 
vided they  took  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  bark. 


About 
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About  the  beginning  of  October  the  weather  be- 
came cool,  accompanied  by  rain  and  an  eafterly  wind. 
This  cool  and  wet  weather  continued  for  four  days. 
The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  to  60  °,  and  fires 
became  agreeable.  From  this  time  the  fever  evidently 
declined,  or  was  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms.  On  the  16th  of  October,  I met  with  a cafe 
of  inflammatory  angina  ; and  on  the  next  day  I vi- 
fited  a patient  who  had  a complication  of  the  bilious 
fever  with  a pleurify,  and  whole  blood  difcovered 
ft  rang  marks  of  the  prefence  of  the  inflammatory  di- 
athefis.  His  fiools  were  of  a green  and  black  color. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  diforder  the  rafh  appeared 
on  his  fkin,  and  on  the  fourth,  in  confequence  of  a 
fecond  bleeding,  his  fever  terminated  with  the  com- 
mon fymptoms  of  a crifis. 

During  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  the  firft 
weeks  in  November,  the  mercury  in  the  thermome- 
ter flu&uated  between  ,50°  and  60  °.  Pleurifies  and 
inflammatory  difeafes  of  all  kinds  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance. They  were  more  numerous  and  more  acute, 
than  in  this  Rage  of  the  autumn,  in  former  years.  I 
met  with  one  cafe  of  pleurify  in  November,  which 
did  not  yield  to  lefs  than  four  plentiful  bleedings. 

I shall  now  add  a fhort  account  of  the  method 
I purfued  in  the  treatment  of  this  fever. 

I generally  began  by  giving  a gentle  vomit  of 
tartar  emetic.  This  medicine,  if  given  while  the  fe- 
ver was  in  its  forming  ffate,  frequently  produced  an 
immediate  cure  ; and  if  given  after  its  formation,  on 
the  firfl  day,  feldom  failed  of  producing  a crifis  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  1 he  vomit  always  difcharg- 

cd 
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rd  more  or  lefs  bile.  If  a naufea,  or  an  "irieffeftual 
attempt  to  vomit  continued  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
tartar  emetic,  I gave  a fecond  dofe  of  it,  with  the 
happiefl  effefts. 

If  the  vomit  failed  of  opening  the  bowels,  I gave 
gentle  doles  of  falts  and  cream  of  tartar*,  or  of  the 
butter-nut  pillf,  fo  as  to  procure  two  or* three  plentiful 
Ilools.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  bowels  was 
of  a highly  bilious  nature.  It  was  fometimes  fo  acrid 
as  to  excoriate  the  reftum,  and  fo  offenfive,  as  to 
occafion,  in  fome  cafes,  ficknefs  and  faintinefs  both 
in  the  patients  and  in  their  attendants.  In  every  in- 
flance  the  patients  found  relief  by  thefe  evacuations, 
tfpecially  from  the  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs. 

In  thofe  cafes,  where  the  prejudices  of  the  pati- 
ents againfl  an  emetic,  or  where  an  advanced  hate  of 
pregnancy,  or  an  habitual  predifpofition  to  hcematemefis 
occurred,  I difcharged  the  bile  entirely  by  means  of 
the  lenient  purges  that  have  been  mentioned.  In  this 
praffice  I had  the  example  of  Doftor  Cleghorn,  who 
prefcribed  purges  with  great  fuccefs  in  a fever  of  the 
fame  fpecies  in  Minorca,  with  that  which  has  been  de- 
ferredDoftor  Lining  prefcribed  purges  with 
equal  fuccefs  in  an  autumnal  pleurify  in  South-Caro- 
lina,  which  I take  to  be  a fpecies  of  a bilious  remit- 
tent, accompanied  by  an  inflammatory  affe£lion  of  the 
bread;. 

After 

* I have  always  found  that  cream  of  tartar  renders  the  purging  neutral  falts 
lefs  difagreeabie  to  thetafte  and  ftomach  ; but  accident  has  lately  taught  me, 
that  the  juice  of  two  limes  or  of  one  lemon,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  loaf 
fugar  added  to  fix  drachms  of  glauber.  or  epfom  fait,  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  form  a mixture  that  is  nearly  as  pleafant  as  thong  beveridge. 

+ This  pill  is  made  from  an*  ex  trad  ef  a ftrong  decodion  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  white  walnut-tree. 

+ The  tertiana  interpohta  rcmifiicne  tantum,  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
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After  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  I gave  fmall  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with 
Glauber’s  fait.  This  medicine  excited  a general  perfpira- 
tion.  It  likewife  kept  the  bowels  gently  open,  by  which 
means  the  bile  was  difcharged  as  fait  as  it  was  accumulated. 

I constantly  recommended  to  my  patients,  in 
this  ilage  of  the  diforder,  to  lie  in  bed.  This  favoured 
the  eruption  of  the  raih,  and  the  folution  of  the  difeafe 
by  perfpiration.  Perfons  who  ftruggled  againftthe  fever 
by  fitting  up,  or  who  attempted  to  fhake  it  off  by  labor 
or  exercife,  either  funk  under  it,  or  had  a flow  recovery. 

A clergyman  of  a refpe&able  chara&er  from 
the  country,  who  was  attacked  by  the  difeafe  in  the 
city,  returned  home,  from  a defire  of  being  attended 
by  his  own  family,  and  died  in  a few  days  afterwards. 
This  is  only  one,  of  many  cafes,  in  which  I have  ob- 
ferved  travelling,  even  in  the  eafiefl  carriages,  to  prove 
fatal  in  fevers  after  they  were  formed,  or  alter  the  firfl; 
fymptoms  had  fhewn  themfelves.  The  quickeft  and 
mold  efle&ual  way  of  conquering  a fever,  in  moll  cafes, 
is,  by  an  early  fubmiflion  to  it* 

The  drinks  I recommended  to  my  patients  were 
fage  and  baum  teas,  apple*  and  tamarind  water,  weak 
punch,  lemonade,  and  wine  whey. 

I found  obvious  advantages  in  many  cafes,  from 
the  ufe  of  pediluvia,  every  night. 

In  every  cafe,  I found  my  patients  refrefhed  and 
relieved,  by  frequent  changes  of  their  linen. 

N 0;( 

* That  apple-water  is  moft  agreeable  which  is  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  dices  of  raw  apples.  It  is  more  lively  than  that  which  is  made 
by  pouring  the  water  on  roaded  apples. 
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On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  in  the  forenoon,  the 
pains  in  the  head  and  back  generally  abated,  with  a 
fweat  which  was  diffufed  over  the  whole  body.  The 
pulfe  at  this  time  remained  quick  and  weak.  This 
was,  however,  no  objedlion  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  a 
few  dofes  of  which  immediately  abated  its  quicknefs,, 
and  prevented  a return  of  the  fever. 

If  the  fever  continued  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
day  without  an  intermiffion,  I always  had  recourfe  to 
bliflers.  Thofe  which  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and 
behind  the  ears,  produced  the  moil  immediate  good 
effedls.  They  feldom  failed  of  producing  an  inter- 
million  in  the  fever,  the  day  'after  they  were  applied. 
Where  delirium  or  coma  attended,  I applied  the  blif- 
ter  to  the  neck  on  the  firjl  day  of  the  diforder.  A 
worthy  family  in  this  city  will  always  aferibe  the  life 
of  a promifing  boy  of  ten  years  old,  to  the  early  ap- 
plication of  a blifler  to  the  neck,  in  this  fever. 

Where  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  bliflers,  and 
affumed  the  fymptoms  of  typhus  gravior  or  mitior, 

I gave  the  medicines  ufually  exhibited  in  both  the 
fpecies  of  that  fever. 

I TOOK  notice  in  the  hiflory  ol  this  fever,  that  ft 
was  fometimes  accompanied  by  the  fymptoms  of  a 
dyfentery.  Where  this  diforder  appeared,  I prescrib- 
ed lenient  purges  and  opiates.  Where  thefe  failed  of 
fuccefs,  I gave  the  bark  in  the  intermiflions  of  the 
pain  in  the  bowels,  and  applied  bliflers  to  the  wrifls. 
The  good  effedls  of  thefe  remedies  led  me  to  conclude, 
that  the  dyfentery  was  the  febris  introverfa  of  Doflor 
Sydenham. 
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I AM  happy  in  having  an  opportunity,  in  this  place, 
of  bearing  a teRimony  in  favor  of  theufefulnefs  of  opi- 
um in  this  diforder,  after  the  neceffarv  evacuations 
had  been  made.  I yielded,  in  prefcribing  it  at  firft, 
to  the  earned;  folicitations  of  my  patients  for  fomething 
to  give  them  relief  from  their  infupportable  pains,  par- 
ticularly when  they  were  feated  in  the  eyeballs  and 
head.  Its  falutary  effefts  in  procuring  fweat,  and  a 
remiftion  of  the  fever,  led  me  to  prefcribe  it  afterwards 
in  ahnoR  every  cafe,  and  always  with  the  happieR  ef- 
fe£fs.  Thofe  phyficians  enjoy  but  little  pleafure  in 
pra&ifing  yhyfic,  who  know  not  how  much  of  the 
pain  and  anguifh  of  fevers,  of  a certain  kind,  may  be 
leflened,  by  the  judicious  ufe  of  opium. 

In  treating  of  the  remedies  ufed  in  this  diforder,  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  blood-letting.  Out  of  feve- 
ral  hundred  patients  whom  I vifited  in  this  fever,  I 
did  not  meet  with  a fingle  cafe,  before  the  27th  of 
September,  in  which  the  Rate  of  the  pulfe  indicated 
this  evacuation.  It  is  true,  the  pulfe  was  full,  but  ne- 
ver hard.  I acknowledge  that  I was  called  to  feveral 
patients  who  had  been  bled  without  the  advice  of  a 
phyfician,  who  recovered  afterwards  on  the  ufual  days 
of  the  folution  of  the  fever.  This  can  only  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  that  difpofition  which  Doclor  Cleghorn  attributes 
to  fevers,  to  preferve  their  types  under  every  variety 
of  treatment,  as  well  as  conRitution.  But  I am  bound 
to  declare  further,  that  I heard  of  feveral  cafes,  in 
which  bleeding  was  followed  by  a fatal  termination  of 
the  difeafe. 

In  this  fever  relapfes  were  very  frequent,  from  ex- 
pofure  to  the  rain,  fun,  or  night-air,  and  from  an  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 
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The  con  valescence  from  this difeafe was  mark- 
ed with  a number  of  extraordinary  fymptoms,  which 
rendered  patients  the  fubje6ta  of  medical  attention  for 
many  days  after  the  pulfe  became  perfectly  regular, 
and  after  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

A BITTER  tafte  in  the  mouth,  accompanied  by  a 
yellow  color  of  the  tongue,  continued  for  near  a week. 

Most  of  thofe  who  recovered,  complained  of  nau- 
fea  and  a total  want  of  appetite.  A faintinefs,  efpe- 
cially  upon  fitting  up  in  bed,  or  in  a chair,  followed 
this  fever.  A weaknefs  in  the  knees  was  univerfal.  I 
met  with  two  patients,  who  were  moil  fenfible  of  this 
weaknefs  in  the  right  knee.  An  inflammation  in  one 
eye,  and  in  fome  inftances  in  both  eyes,  occurred  in 
feveral  patients  after  their  recovery. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  fymptom  of  the  conva- 
lefcence  from  this  fever,  was  an  uncommon  deje61ion 
of  fpirits.  I attended  two  young  ladies  who  fhed  tears 
while  they  vented  their  complaints  of  their  ficknefs 
and  weaknefs.  One  of  them  very  aptly  propofed  to 
me,  to  change  the  name  of  the  diforder,  and  to  call 
it,  in  its  prefent  ftage,  inftead  of  the  Break-bone,  the 
Break-heart  fever. 

To  remove  thefe  fymptoms,  I gave  the  tin&ure  of 
bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol  in  frequent  dofes.  I likewife 
recommended  the  plentiful  ufe  of  ripe  fruits  ; but  I faw 
the  bell  eflefls  from  temperate  meals  of  oyflers,  and  a 
liberal  ufe  of  porter.  To  thefe  were  added,  gentle  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air,  which  gradually  completed  the 
cure. 

s.  > . 
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Scarlatina  Anginofa , 

AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  THE 

YEARS  1783  and  1784. 


rT^  HE  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  was  unufu- 
JL  ally  cool  ; infomuch  that  the  mercury  in  Fa- 
renheits  thermometer  flood  at  61  0 in  the  day  time, 
and  fires  were  very  comfortable,  efpecially  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  laft  week  but  one,  of  this  month,  the 
weather  fuddenly  became  fo  warm,  that  the  mercury 
rofe  to  94^-°,  at  which  it  remained  for  three  days. 
As  this  heat  was  accompanied  by  no  breeze  from  any 
quarter,  the  fenfe  of  it  was  extremely  diflreffing  to 
many  people.  Upwards  of  twenty  perfons  died  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  three  days,  from  the  excefs  of  the  heat, 
and  from  drinking  cold  water.  Three  old  people  died 
fuddenly  within  this  fpace  of  time.  This  extreme 
heat  was  fucceeded  by  cool  weather,  the  mercury  hav- 
ing fallen  to  63°,  and  the  month  clofed  with  produc- 
ing a few  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  together 
with  feveral  cafes  of  inflammatory  angina. 

The  weather  in  the  month  of  Augufl  was  extremely 
variable.  The  mercury,  after  handing  for  feveral  days 
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at  92  °,  fuddenly  fell  fo  low,  as  not  only  to  render  fires 
neceflary,  but  in  many  places,  to  produce  froft. 

Every  genus  of  fever  made  its  appearance  in 
this  month.  The  fynocha  was  fo  acute,  in  feveral 
cafes,  as  to  require  from  three  to  four  bleedings.  The 
remitting  fever  was  accompanied  by  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  naufea  and  faintinefs.  Several  people  died, 
after  a few  days  illnefs,  of  the  typhus  gravior,  of 
Doftor  Cullen.  The  intermittents  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  them,  either  as  to  their  fymptoms  or  method 
of  cure. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  month,  the  fcarlatina 
anginofa  made  its  appearance,  chiefly  among  children. 

The  month  of  September  was  cool  and  dry,  and 
the  fcarlatina  anginofa  became  epidemic  among  adults 
as  well  as  young  people.  In  mofl  of  the  patients  who 
were  affe&ed  by  it,  it  came  on  with  a chillinefs  and 
a ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  or  a vomiting  ; which  lafl 
was  fo  invariably  prefent,  that  it  was  with  me  a pa- 
thognomonic fignof  the  difeafe.  The  matter  difcharged 
from  the  ftomach  was  always  bile.  The  fwelling  of 
the  throat  was,  in  fome  inftances,  fo  great,  as  to  pro- 
duce a difficulty  of  fpeaking,  fwallowing,  and  breath- 
ing. In  a few  inftances,  the  fpeech  was  accompanied 
by  a fqueaking  voice,  refembling  that  which  attends 
the  cynanche  trachealis.  The  ulcers  on  the  tonfils  were 
deep,  and  covered  with  white,  and  in  fome  inftances, 
with  black  floughs.  In  feveral  cafes  there  was  a dif- 
charge  of  a thick  mucus  from  the  nofe,  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  oftener  occurred  in  the  decline  of  the 
difeafe,  which  moft  frequently  happened  on  the  fifth 
day.  Sometimes  the  fub  Tiding  of  the  fwelling  of  the 
throat  was  followed  by  a fwelling  behind  the  ears. 

An 
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An  eruption  on  the  fkin  generally  attended  the 
fymptoms  which  have  been  deferibed.  But  this  fymp- 
tom  appeared  with  confiderable  variety.  In  fome  peo- 
ple it  preceded,  and  in  others  followed  the  ulcers  and 
fwelling  of  the  throat.  In  fome,  it  appeared  only  on 
the  outfide  of  the  throat  and  on  the  breaft ; in  others, 
it  appeared  chiefly  on  the  limbs.  In  a few,  it  appear- 
ed on  the  fecond  or  third  day  of  the  diforder,  and 
never  returned  afterwards.  I faw  two  cafes  of  erup- 
tion without  a Angle  fymptom  of  the  fore  throat.  The 
face  of  one  of  thofe  patients  was  fwelled,  as  in  tire 
eryfipelas.  In  the  other,  a young  girl  of  feven  years 
old,  there  was  only  a flight  rednefs  on  the  fkin.  Sire 
was  feized  with  a vomiting,  and  died  delirious  in  fifty- 
four  hours.  Soon  after  her  death,  a livid  color  appear- 
ed on  the  outfide  of  her  throat. 

The  bowels,  in  this  degree  of  the  diforder,  were 
in  general,  regular.  I can  recolle£b  but  few  cafes 
which  were  attended  by  a diarrhoea. 

The  fever  which  accompanied  the  diforder  was 
generally  the  typhus  mitior  of  Doftor  Cullen.  In  a 
few  cafes  it  affumed  the  fymptomsof  the  typhus  gravior. 

The  difeafe  frequently  went  off  with  a fwelling  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  I faw  one  inffance  in  a gentle- 
woman, in  whom  this  fwelling  was  abfent,  who  com- 
plained of  very  acute  pains,  in  her  limbs,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  rheumatifm. 

In  two  cafes  which  terminated  fatally,  there  were 
large  abfeeffes ; the  one  on  the  outfide,  and  the  other 
on  the  infide  of  the  throat.  The  firft  of  thefe  cafes 
was  accompanied  by  troublefome  fores  on  the  ends  of 
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the  fingers.  One  of  thefe  patients  lived  twenty-eight, 
and  the  other  above  thirty  days,  and  both  appeared  to 
die  Irom  the  difcharge  which  followed  the  opening  of 
their  abfcefles. 

Between  the  degrees  of  the  difeafe  which  I have 
defcribed,  there  were  many  intermediate  degrees  of 
indifpofition  which  belonged  to  this  diforder. 

I saw  in  feveral  cafes  a difcharge  from  behind  the 
ears,  and  from  the  nofe,  with  a flight  eruption,  and 
no  fore  throat.  All  thefe  patients  were  able  to  fit  up 
and  walk  about. 

I saw  one  inftance  of  a difcharge  from  the  infide 
of  one  of  the  ears  in  a child,  who  had  ulcers  in  his 
throat  and  the  fqueaking  voice. 

In  fome,  a pain  in  the  jaw,  with  fwellings  behind 
the  ears  and  a flight  fever,  conllituted  the  whole  of 
the  difeafe. 

In  one  cafe,  the  difeafe  came  on  with  a coma,  and 
in  feveral  patients  it  went  off  with  this  fymptom. 

A few  inftances  occurred  of  adults,  who  walked 
about,  and  even  tranfa£led  bufinefs  until  a few  hours 
before  they  died. 

The  intermitting  fever,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  Auguft,  was  not  loft  during  this  month.  It  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  but  with  feveral  peculiar  fymptoms. 
In  many  perfons  it  was  accompanied  by  an  eruption  on 
the  fkin,  and  a fwelling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  I11 
feme,  it  was  attended  by  a fore  throat  and  pains  be- 
hind 
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hind  the  ears.  Indeed,  fuch  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  contagion  which  produced  the  fcarlatina  anginofa, 
that  many  hundred  people  complained  of  fore  throats 
without  any  other  fymptom  of  indifpofition.  The 
flighted  occafional  or  exciting  caufe,  and  particularly 
cold,  feidom  failed  of  producing  the  diforder. 

The  month  of  Offober  was  much  cooler  than  Sep- 
tember, and  the  difeafe  continued,  but  with  lefs  alarm- 
ing fymptoms.  In  feveral  adults,  who  were  feized 
with  it,  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  indicated  blood-let- 
ting. The  blood,  in  one  cafe,  was  covered  with  a 
butfy  coat,  but  beneath  its  furface  it  was  diflolved. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  difeafe  aflumed 
feveral  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  was  attended  with 
much  lefs  danger  than  formerly.  I viGted  one  pati- 
ent, whofe  fymptoms  were  fo  inflammatory  as  to  re- 
quire two  bleedings.  During  the  decline  of  the  dif- 
eafe, many  people  complained  of  troublefome  fores  on 
the  ends  of  their  fingers.  A number  of  children  like- 
wife  had  fore  throats  and  fever,  with  eruptions  on 
their  fkins,  which  refembled  the  chicken-pox.  I am 
difpofed  to  fufpe£t  that  this  eruption  was  the  effect  of 
the  contagion  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  as  feveral  in- 
itances  occurred  of  patients  who  had  all  the  fymptoms 
of  this  difeafe,  in  whom  an  eruption  of  white  blifters 
fucceeded  their  recovery.  This  form  of  the  difeafe 
has  been  called  by  Sauvage,  the  fcarlatina  variolofa* 

I saw  one  cafe  of  fore  throat,  which  was  fucceed- 
ed not  only  by  fwellings  in  the  abdomen  and  limbs, 
but  by  a catarrh,  which  brought  on  a fatal  confump- 
iion. 
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A considerable  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  on  the  29th  of  this  month,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ; but  no  change  was  per- 
ceived in  the  difeafe,  in  confequence  of  it. 

. In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  weather 
was  intenfely  cold.  There  was  a thaw  for  a few  days 
in  January,  which  broke  the  ice  of  the  Delaware,  but 
it  was  followed  by  cold  fo  exceflive  as  to  clofe  the  river 
till  the  beginning  of  March.  The  mercury  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  February,  ilood  below  o in  Faren- 
heit’s  thermometer. 

For  a few  weeks  in  the  beginning  of  December 
the  difeafe  difappeared  in  the  circle  of  my  patients, 
but  it  broke  out  with  great  violence  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,  and  in  the  January  following.  Some  of 
the  word  cafes  that  I met  with,  (three  of  which  proved 
fatal)  were  in  thofe  two  months. 

The  difeafe  difappeared  in  the  fpring,  but  it  fpread 
afterwards  through  the  neighbouring  dates  of  New- 
Jerfey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

I shall  now  add  an  account  of  the  remedies 
which  I adminidered  in  this  diforder. 

In  every  cafe  that  I was  called  to,  I began  the  cure 
by  giving  a vomit  joined  with  calomel.  The  vomit 
was  either  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuana,  according  to 
the  prejudices,  habits,  or  conditutions  of  my  patients. 
A quantity  of  bile  was  generally  difcharged  by  this 
medicine.  Befides  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
domach,  it  cleanfed  the  throat  in  its  palfage  down- 
wards. To  enfure  this  effe£l  from  the  calomel,  I al- 
ways 
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ways  direfted  it  to  be  given  mixed  with  Cyrup  or  fugar 
and  water,  fo  as  to  diffufe  it  generally  over  every  part 
of  the  throat.  The  calomel  feldom  tailed  to  produce 
two  or  three  {tools.  In  feveral  cafes  I was  obliged, 
by  the  continuance  of  naufea,  to  repeat  the  emetics, 
and  always  with  immediate  and  obvious  advantage. 
1 gave  the  calomel  in  moderate  dofes  in  every  ftage  of 
the  diforder.  To  reflrain  its  purgative  eflfe&s,  I add- 
ed to  it  a fmall  quantity  of  opium. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder,  where 
the  calomel  failed  of  opening  the  bowels,  I gave  leni- 
ent purges,  when  a difpofition  to  coffivenefs  required 
them. 

The  throat  was  kept  clean  by  detergent  gargles. 
In  feveral  inflances  I faw  evident  advantages  from  add- 
ing a few  grains  of  calomel  to  them.  In  cafes  of 
great  difficulty  of  fwallowing  or  breathing,  the  patients 
found  relief  from  receiving  the  fleams  of  warm  water 
mixed  with  a little  vinegar,  through  a funnel  into  the 
throat. 

A perspiration  kept  up  by  gentle  dofes  of  an- 
timonials,  and  diluting  drinks,  impregnated  with  wine, 
always  gave  relief. 

In  every  cafe  which  did  not  yield  to  the  above  re- 
medies on  the  third  day,  I applied  a blifler  behind  each 
ear,  or  one  to  the  neck,  and  I think,  always  with 
good  effe£ls. 

I met  with  no  cafes  in  which  the  bark  appeared 
to  be  indicated  as  an  antifeptic,  except  the  three  in 
which  the  difeafe  proved  fatal.  Where  the  fore  throat 

was 
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was  blended  with  the  intermitting  fever,  the  bark 
was  given  with  advantage.  But  in  common  cafes  it 
was  unneceffary.  Subfequent  obfervations  have  led 
me  to  believe,  with  Doftor  Withering,  that  it  is 

fometimes  hurtful  in  this  diforder. 

♦ < 

This  difeafe  proved  fatal  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  upon  its  firft  appearance  ; but  wherever  the 
mode  of  treatment  here  delivered,  was  adopted,  its 
mortalitv  was  foon  checked.  The  calomel  was  ufed 

d 

very  generally  in  New-Jerfey  and  New- York.  In  the 
Delaware  Hate,  a phyfician  of  chara&ermade  it  a prac- 
tice not  only  to  give  calomel,  but  to  anoint  the  out- 
fide  of  the  throat  with  mercurial  ointment. 
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Additional  Obfervations 

UPON  THE 

Scarlatina  Anginofa. 


THIS  difeafe  has  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  at  dif- 
ferent feafons,  ever  fince  the  year  1783.  It 
has  blended  itfelf  occafionally  with  all  our  epidemics. 
Many  cafes  have  come  under  my  notice  fince  its  firft 
appearance,  in  which  dropfical  fwellings  have  fucceed- 
ed  the  fever.  In  fome  inftances  there  appeared  to  be 
effufions  of  water  not  only  in  the  limbs  and  abdomen, 
but  in  the  thorax.  They  yielded,  in  every  cafe  that  I 
attended,  to  purges  of  calomel  and  jalap.  Where 
thefe  fwellings  were  negle&ed,  they  fometimes  proved 
fatal. 

In  the  winter  of  1786,  7,  the  fcarlatina  anginofa 
was  blended  with  the  cynanche  parotidea,  and  in  one 
inftance  with  a typhus  mitior.  The  laft  was  in  a young 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age.  She  was  feized  with  a vomit- 
ing of  bile  and  an  efflorefcence  on  her  breaft,  but  difco- 
vered  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  till 
the  fixteenth  day  of  her  fever,  when  a fwelling  appear- 
ed on  the  outfide  of  her  throat ; and  after  her  recovery, 
a pain  and  fwelling  in  one  of  her  knees. 

In  the  month  of  July  1787,  a number  of  people  were 
affe&ed  by  hidden  fwellings  of  their  lips  and  eyelids. 
Thefe  fwellings  generally  came  on  in  the  night,  were 
attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  went  off  in  two 

or 
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or  three  days.  I met  with  only  one  cafe  in  which 
there  was  a different  iffue  to  thefe  fymptoms.  It  was 
in  a patient  in  the  Pennfylvania  hofpital,  in  whom  a 
fwelling  in  the  lips  ended  in  a fuppuration,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  liberal  ufe  of  bark  and  wrine, 
proved  fatal  in  the  couife  of  twelve  days. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  1788,  a number 
of  people  were  affe&ed  by  fudden  fwellings,  not  only 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  but  of  the  cheeks  and 
throat.  At  the  fame  time  many  perfons  were  affe&ed 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  fwellings  were 
attended  wdth  more  pain  than  they  were  the  year  be- 
fore, and  fome  of  them  required  one  or  two  purges  to 
remove  them ; but  in  general  they  went  off  without 
medicine,  in  two  or  three  days. 

Is  it  proper  to  refer  thefe  complaints  to  the  fame 
contagion  which  produces  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  ? 

The  prevalence  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  city  ; its  difpofition  to  produce  fwel- 
lings in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  the  analogy 
of  the  intermitting  fever,  which  often  conceals  itfelf 
under  fymptoms  that  are  foreign  to  its  ufual  type  ; 
all  feem  to  render  this  conjefture  probable.  In  one 
of  the  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  came 
under  my  notice,  the  patient  was  affe&ed  by  a vomiting 
ua  few  hors  before  the  inflammation  appeared,  and  com- 
plained of  a ficknefs  at  his  ftomachfor  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  Now  a vomiting  and  naufea  appear  to  be 
pathognomonic  fymptoms  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  ap- 
peared with  different  degrees  of  violence  in  many  parts 
of  the  city.  In  twro  inftances  it  appeared  with  an  ob- 

flinate 
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ftinate  diarrhoea ; but  it  was  in  young  fubje&s,  and 
not  in  adults,  as  defcribed  by  Do£k>r  Withering.  In 
both  cafes,  the  difeafe  proved  fatal ; the  one  oil  the 
third,  the  other  on  the  fifth  day. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year,  I faw 
one  cafe  in  which  a running  from  one  of  the  ears  and 
a deafnefs  came  on,  on  the  fifth  day,  immediately  alter 
the  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  nofe  had  ceafed.  This 
cafe  terminated  favourably  on  the  ninth  day,  but  was 
fucceeded  for  feveral  days  afterwards  by  a trouble- 
fome  cough. 

I shall  conclude  this  effay  by  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  Camphor  has  often  been  fufpended  in  a bag 
from  the  neck,  as  a prefervative  againil  this  difeafe. 
Repeated  obfervations  have  taught  me,  that  it  poftefies 
little  or  no  efficacy  for  this  purpofe.  I have  had  rea- 
fon  to  entertain  a more  favourable  opinion  of  the  be- 
nefit of  walking  the  hands  and  face  with  vinegar,  and  of 
rinfing  the  mouth  and  throat  with  vinegar  and  water 
every  morning,  as  a means  of  preventing  this  diforder. 

2.  W hen  ever  I have  been  called  to  apatientwhere 
the  fcarlatina  appeared  to  be  in  a forming  flate,  a vomit 
of  ipecacuana,  or  tartar  emetic,  mixed  with  a few  grains 
of  calomel,  has  never  failed  of  completely  checking  the 
diforder,  or  of  fo  lar  mitigating  its  violence,  as  to  dif- 
pofe  it  to  a favourable  iffue  in  a few  days;  and  if  thefe 
obfervations  fhould  ferve  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  a- 
waken  the  early  attention  of  patients  and  phyficians  to 
this  fpeedy  and  effeftual  remedy,  they  will  not  have 
been  recorded  in  vain. 
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INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  THE 

Cholera  Infantum .• 


BY  this  name  I mean  to  defignate  a difeafe,  called, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  “ vomiting  and  purging  of 
“ children.”  From  the  regularity  of  its  appearance 
in  the  fummer  months,  it  is  likewife  known  by  the 
name  of  “ the  difeafe  of  the  feafon.”  It  prevails  in 
moft  of  the  large  towns  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
dilfinguifhed  in  Charlefton,  in  South-Carolina,  by 
the  name  of  “ the  April  and  May  diforder,”  from 
making  its  firfl  appearance  in  thofe  two  months.  It 
feidom  appears  in  Philadelphia  till  the  middle  of  June, 
or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  generally  continues  till 
near  the  middle  of  September.  Its  frequency  and 
danger  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  It  affefls  children  from  the  firff  or  fecond 
week  after  their  birth,  till  they  are  two  years  old.  It 
fometimes  begins  with  a diarrhcea,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days  without  any  other  fymptom  of  indifpofiti- 
on  ; but  it  more  frequently  comes  on  with  a violent 
vomiting  and  purging  and  a high  fever.  The  matter 
difcharged  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels  is  generally 
yellow  or  green,  but  the  flools  are  fometimes  {limy 
and  bloody,  without  any  tinQure  of  bile.  In  fome 

inftances 
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inftances  they  are  nearly  as  limpid  as  water.  Worms 
are  frequently  difcharged  in  each  kind  of  the  llools 
that  has  been  defcribed.  The  children  in  this  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  appear  to  fuffer  a good  deal  of  pain. 
They  draw  up  their  feet,  and  are  never  eafy  in  one  pof- 
ture.  The  pulfe  is  quick  and  weak.  The  head  is  un. 
ufually  warm,  while  the  extremities  retain  their  natu- 
ral heat,  or  incline  to  be  cold.  The  fever  is  of  the 
remitting  kind,  and  difcovers  evident  exacerbations, 
efpecially  in  the  evenings.  The  difeafe  affefts  the  head 
fo  much,  as  in  fome  inftances  to  produce  fymptoms 
not  only  of  delirium,  but  of  mania,  infomuch  that 
the  children  throw  their  heads  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  fometimes  make  attempts  to  fcratch,  and 
to  bite,  their  parents  or  nurfes.  A fwelling  frequently 
occurs  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  face  and  limbs.  An 
intenfe  thirft  attends  every  ftage  of  the  diforder.  The 
eyes  appear  languid  and  hollow,  and  the  children  ge- 
nerally fleep  with  them  half  clofed.  Such  is  the  infen- 
fibility  of  the  fyftem  in  fome  inftances  in  this  diforder, 
that  flies  have  been  feen  to  alight  upon  the  eyes  when 
opened,  without  exciting  a motion  in  the  eyelids  to 
remove  them.  Sometimes  the  vomiting  continues 
without  the  purging,  but  more  generally,  the  purging 
continues  without  the  vomiting,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  diforder.  The  ftools  are  frequently 
large,  and  extremely  fcetid,  but  in  fome  inftances, 
they  are  without  fmell,  and  refemble  the  drinks  or  ali- 
ment which  had  been  taken  into  the  body.  The  dif- 
eafe is  fometimes  fatal  in  a few  days.  I once  faw  it 
carry  off  a child  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Its  durati- 
on is  varied  by  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  A cool 
day  frequently  abates  its  violence,  and  difpofes  it  to  a 
favourable  termination.  It  often  continues  with  occa« 

P fional 
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fional  variations  in  its  appearance,  for  fix  weeks  or  two- 
months.  Where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, the  approach  of  death  is  gradual,  and  attend- 
ed by  a number  of  diftrefling  fymptoms.  An  emacia- 
tion of  the  body,  to  fuch  a degree  as  that  the  bones 
come  through  the  fkin,  livid  fpots,  a fingultus,  con- 
vulfions,  a Itrongly  marked  hippocratic  countenance,, 
and  a fore  mouth,  generally  precede  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  this  diforder.  Few  children  ever  recover,  alter 
the  laft  fymptoms  which  have  been  mentioned  make 
their  appearance.  * 

This  difeafe  has  been  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes;, 
of  each  of  which  I fhall  take  notice  in  order. 

I.  It  has  been  attributed  to  dentition.  To  refute 
this  opinion,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  it  ap- 
pears only  in  one  feafon  of  the  year.  Dentition  I 
acknowledge  fometimes  aggravates  the  diforder;  hence 
we  find  it  is  moft  fevere  in  that  period  of  life,  when  the 
greateft  number  of  teeth  make  their  appearance,  which 
is  generally  about  the  tenth  month.  I think  I have 
obferved  more  children  to  die  of  this  diforder  at  that 
age,  than  at  any  other. 

II.  Worms  have  likewife  been  fufpe&ed  of  being, 
the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  To  this  opinion,  I obje£k 
the  uncertainty  of  worms  ever  producing  an  idiopathic 
fever,  and  the  improbability  of  their  combining  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  produce  an  annual  epidemic  difeafe  of 
any  kind.  But  further,  we  often  fee  the  diforder  in 
all  its  force,  before  that  age,  in  which  worms  ufually 
produce  difeafes;  we  likewife  often  fee  it  refill  the  molt 
powerful  anthelmintic  medicines ; and  laftly,  it  appears 
from  dilfe£lion,  where  the  difeafe  has  proved  fatal,  that 

not 
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not  a {ingle  worm  lias  been  difcovered  in  the  bowels. 
It  is  true  worms  are  in  fome  inftances  difcharged  in 
this  diforder,  but  they  are  frequently  difcharged  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  and  in 
the  fmall-pox,  and  yet  who  will  afiert  either  of  thofe 
difeafes  to  be  produced  by  worms. 

III.  The  fummer  fruits  have  been  accufed  of  pro- 
ducing this  diforder.  To  this  opinion,  I objeft  that 
the  difeafe  is  but  little  known  in  country  places,  where 
children  eat  much  more  fruit  than  in  cities.  As  far  as 
I have  obferved,  I am  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  mo- 
derate ufe  of  ripe  fruits,  rather  tends  to  prevent,  than 
to  induce  the  difeafe. 

From  the  difcharge  of  bile  which  generally  intro- 
duces the  difeafe,  from  the  remiflions  and  exacerbations 
of  the  fever  which  accompanies  it,  and  from  its  occur- 
ring nearly  in  the  fame  feafon  with  the  cholera  and  re- 
mitting fever  in  adults,  I am  difpofed  to  confider  it 
a-s  a modification  of  the  fame  difeafes.  Its  appear- 
ance earlier  in  the  feafon  than  the  cholera  and  remit- 
ting fever  in  adults,  mull  be  aferibed  to  the  conflitu- 
tions  of  children  being  more  predifpofed  from  weak- 
nefs  to  be  afted  upon,  by  the  remote  caufes  which  pro- 
duce thofe  diforders. 

I shall  now  mention  the  remedies  which  are  pro- 
per and  ufeful  in  this  diforder. 

I.  The  firft  indication  of  cure  is  to  evacuate  the 
bile  from  the  llomach  and  bowels.  This  fhould  be 
done  by  gentle  dofes  of  ipecacuana,  or  tartar  emetic. 
The  vomits  fhould  be  repeated  occafionally,  if  indi- 
cated, in  every  flage  of  the  diforder.  The  bowels 

fhould 
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fhould  be  opened  by  means  of  manna,  caflor  oil,  or 
magnefia.  I have  generally  found  rhubarb  improper 
for  this  purpofe,  while  the  ffomach  was  in  a very 
irritable  Hate.  In  thofe  cafes,  where  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  offending  contents  of  the  primae 
viae  have  been  difcharged  by  nature,  (which  is  often 
the  cafe)  the  emetics  and  purges  fhould  by  no  means 
be  given  ; but,  inflead  of  them,  recourfe  muff  be 
had  to 

II.  Opiates.  A few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
combined  in  a teflaceous  julep,  with  pepper-mint  or 
cinnamon-water,  feldom  fail  of  compofing  the  ffomach 
and  bowels.  In  feme  inffances,  this  medicine  alone 
fubdues  the  difeafe  in  two  or  three  days  ; but  where 
it  does  not  prove  fo  fuccefsful,  it  produces  a remiffion 
of  pain,  and  of  other  diffreffmg  fymptoms,  in  every 
Itagc  of  the  diforder. 

III.  D EMULCENT  and  DILUTING  DRINKS  have 
an  agreeable  effe£l  in  this  difeafe.  Mint  and  mallows 
teas,  or  a tea  made  of  blackberry  roots  infufed  in  cold 
water,  together  with  a decoftion  of  the  fhavings  of 
hartfhorn  and  gum  arabic  with  cinnamon,  fhould  all 
be  given  in  their  turns  for  this  purpofe. 

IV.  Glysters  made  of  flaxfeed  tea,  or  of  mut- 
ton broth,  or  of  ftarch  diffolved  in  water,  with  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  give  eafe,  and  pro- 
duce other  ufeful  effeffs. 

V.  Plasters  of  Venice  treacle  applied  to  the  re- 

gion of  the  ffomach,  and  flannels  dipped  in  inlufions 
of  bitter  and  aromatic  herbs  in  warm  fpirits,  or  Ma- 
deira wine,  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  abdomen, 
often  afford  confiderable  relief.  VI.  As 
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VI.  As  foon  as  the  more  violent  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  are  compofed,  tonic  and  cordial  medi- 
cines fhould  be  given.  The  bark  in  deco&ion,  or 
in  fubftance,  (where  it  can  be  retained  in  that  form) 
mixed  with  a little  nutmeg,  often  produce  the  moll 
falutary  effebls*.  Port  wine  or  claret  mixed  with 
water,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  hage  of  the  diforder. 
After  the  difeafe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  we 
often  fee  an  appetite  fuddenly  awakened  for  articles 
of  diet  of  a ftimulating  nature.  I have  feen  many 
children  recover  from  being  gratified  in  an  inclination 
to  eat  falted  fiih,  or  the  different  kinds  of  falted  meat. 
In  fome  inffances  they  difeover  an  appetite  for  butter, 
and  the  richeff  gravies  of  roaffed  meats,  and  eat  them 
with  obvious  relief  to  all  their  fymptoms.  I once  faw 
a child  of  fixteen  months  old,  perfeblly  reftored,  from 
the  loweft  ftage  of  this  diforder,  by  eating  large  quan- 
tities of  rancid  Englilh  cheefe,  and  drinking  two  or 
three  glaffes  of  port  wine  every  day.  She  would  in 
no  inftance  eat  bread  with  the  cheefe,  nor  tafte  the 
wine,  if  it  was  mixed  with  water. 

We  fometimes  fee  relief  given  by  the  ufe  of  the 
warm  bath,  in  cafes  of  obftinate  pain.  The  bath  is 
more  effe£lual,  ii  warm  wine  is  ufed,  inffead  of  water. 

\ 

I have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  trying  the 
fcffe&s  of  cold  water  applied  to  the  body  in  this  dif- 
order ; but  from  the  benefit  which  attended  its  ufe  in 
the  cafes  in  which  it  was  preferibed,  I am  difpofed  to 
believe  that  it  would  do  great  fervice,  could  we  over- 
come the  prejudices  which  fubfilt  in  the  minds  of  pa- 
rents againft  it.  After 

* Several  of  the  phyficians  of  the  Philadelphia  Difpenfary  have  allured 
me,  that  they  have  lately  given  in  this  diforder,  (after  the  ufual  evacuations) 
from  one  grain  to  two  grains  of  allum  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  a tonic  and 
an  aftringent,  with  great  fuccefs. 
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After  all  that  has  been  faid  in  favor  of  the  re- 
medies that  have  been  mentioned,  I am  forry  to  add, 
that  I have  very  often  feen  them  all  adminiflered  with- 
out effed.  My  principal  dependance,  therefore,  for 
many  years,  has  been  placed  upon 

VII.  Country  air.  Out  of  many  hundred 
children  whom  I have  fent  into  the  country  in  every 
ftage  of  this  diforder,  I have  loft  only  three,  two  of 
whom  were  fent,  contrary  to  my  advice,  into  that  un- 
healthy part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  call- 
ed the  Neck>  which  lies  between  the  city  and  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  I have 
feen  one  cure  performed  by  this  remedy,  after  convul- 
fions  had  taken  place.  To  derive  the  utmoft  benefit 
from  the  country  air,  children  fhould  be  carried  out  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  every  day  ; and  they  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  as  much  as  poflible  in  fair 
weather  in  the  day  time.  Where  the  convenience  of 
the  conftant  benefit  of  country  air  cannot  be  obtained, 
I have  feen  evident  advantages  from  taking  children 
out  of  the  city  once  or  twice  a day.  It  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  fee  the  little  fufferers  revive,  as  foon  as 
they  efcape  from  the  city  air,  and  infpire  the  pure  air 
ot  the  country. 

I shall  conclude  this  inquiry,  by  recommending 
the  following  methods  of  preventing  this  diforder,  all 
of  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  ufeful. 

1.  The  daily  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 

2.  A faithful  and  attentive  accommodation  of 
the  drefles  of  children,  to  the  ftate  and  changes  of  the 


air. 
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3.  A moderate  quantity  of  falted  meat  taken  oc- 
cafionally  in  thofe  months  in  which  this  difeafe  ufually 
prevails.  It  is  perhaps  in  part  from  the  daily  ufe  of 
halted  meat  in  diet  that  the  children  of  country  people 
el'cape  this  diforder. 

4.  The  ufe  of  found  old  wineinthefummer  months. 
From  a tea-fpoonful,  to  half  a wine  glafs  full,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child  may  be  given  every  day. 
It  is  remarkable*  that  the  children  of  perfons  in  eafy 
circumlfances,  who  fip  occafionally  with  their  parents, 
the  remains  ot  a glafs  of  wine  alter  dinner,  are  much 
lefs  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  than  the  children  of  poor 
people  who  are  without  the  benefit  of  that  article  of 
diet. 

5.  Clean liness  both  with  refpeft  to  the  fkin  and 
cloathing  of  children.  Perhaps  the  negle£l  of  this  di- 
rection may  be  another  reafon  why  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  moil  fubjeCt  to  this  diforder. 

6.  The  removal  of  children  into  the  country  before 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  This  advice  is  pecu- 
liarly necefTary  during  the  whole  period  of  dentition. 
I have  never  known  but  one  inftance  of  a child  being 
affe&ed  by  this  diforder,  who  had  been  carried  into  the 
country  in  order  to  avoid  it. 
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ON  THE 

Cynancbe  ! Trachealis . 


I TAKE  great  pleafure  in  thus  publicly  acknow- 
ledging a miltake,  which  I committed  in  my  letter 
to  Do&or  Millar,  publilhed  by  him  in  London  in  the 
year  1770,  in  fuppofmg  that  there  was  but  one  fpecies 
of  this  diforder,  and  that  that  was  J'pafmodic.  I am 
now  fatisfied,  from  repeated  obfervations,  that  there 
is  another  fpecies,  which  I (hall  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  the  cynanche  trachealu  humida . 

4 

I exclude,  as  a fpecies  of  this  diforder,  the  cy- 
nanche trachealis  maligna.  Many  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  cynanche  trachealis  occur  in  the  malignant  fore 
throat,  but  they  fhould  by  no  means  conftitute  the 
name,  or  a fpecies  of  that  difeafe.  I have  feen  the 
fame  fymptoms  in  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  and  yet  1 
ntver  thought  of  ranking  a cynanche  trachealis  fcarla- 
tina among  the  fpecies  of  that  diforder.  I have  like- 
wife  feen  the  cynanche  trachealis  in  the  lafl  ftage  of 
the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  without  fuppofmg 
that  it  ought  to  derive  a fpecilic  name  Iroin  that  difeafe. 
The  fpecies  of  diarrhoea  would  be  innumerable,  it, 
every  time  it  occurred  as  a fymptom  of  other  dilor- 
ders,  it  was  to  receive  a fpecific  name,  and  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  idiopathic  diforder. 
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The  reafons  which  I offered  in  my  letter  to  Doc- 
tor Millar,  for  believing  that  the  cynanche  trachcalis 
is  frequently  a fpafmodic  diforder,  continue  to  operate 
upon  me  with  as  much  force  as  ever.  But  a number 
of  diffe&ions,  related  by  different  authors,  fatisfy  me, 
that  the  cynanche  trachealis  humida  is  a diftinft  fpecies 
from  the  fpafmodic,  and  requires  a different  method 
of  cure. 

The  cynanche  trachealis  fpafinodica  is  known, 

1.  By  coming  on fuddenly , and  that  generally  in  the 
night. 

2.  By  frequent  and  perfe£t  intermijjions  of  the  fymp- 
toms  for  hours,  and  in  fome  indances  for  days,  with- 
out the  lead  fenfible  difcharge  from  the  trachea.  And, 


4* 


3.  By  yielding  to  antifpafmodic  remedies,  particu- 
larly to  the  warm  bath. 

If  thefe  fafts  had  left  any  reafon  to  doubt  of  a fpaf- 
modic fpecies  of  this  diforder,  I fhould  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion,  by  the  diffeftion  of  a child  in  the 
year  1770,  who  died  by  it,  in  whom  no  marks  were  to  be 
found  of  a membrane,  or  even  of  mucus  in  the  trachea. 
The  lungs  and  trachea  appeared  to  be  in  a found  Hate. 

The  cynanche  trachealis  humida  is  known, 

1 1 ■ 

1.  By  coming  on  gradually , and  that  mod  com- 
monly in  the  day  time. 

2.  By  its  continuing  or  increafing  for  feveral  days 
without  any  remarkable  remidion,  or  even  abatement 
of  the  fvmptoms. 
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3.  By  the  difcharge  of  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the 
trachea,  and  the  occafional  appearance  of  it  in  the 
ftools.  And, 

4.  By  not  yielding  to  antifpafmodic  medicines. 

My  opinion  of  the  caufe  of  the  membrane  which 
is  formed  in  the  trachea,  continues  to  be  the  fame  as 
exprefTed  in  my  former  publication*,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I believe  the  membrane  to  be  the  effe£i  of 
the  humid  fpecies  only,  and  that  it  is  not  an  acciden- 
tal confequence  of  the  fpafmodic,  as  I once  fuppofed. 
During  the  paroxyfms  of  the  diforder,  the  fymptoms  are 
nearly  the  fame  in  both  fpecies.  They  are  defcribed  by 
Doftor  Millar,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  ajfthma  and 
hooping  cough,  in  the  following  words  : “ Children 
“ (fays  he)  at  play  were  fometimes  feized  with  it,  but 
“ it  generally  came  on  at  night.  A child  who  wrent 
“ to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  an  hour  or  two  af- 
“ terwards  in  a fright,  with  his  tace  much  fiufhed,  or 
“ fometimes  of  a livid  color  ; incapable  of  defcribing 
“ what  he  felt  ; breathing  with  much  labor,  and  with 
“ a convulfive  motion  in  the  belly ; the  returns  of 
“ infpiration  and  expiration  quickly  fucceeding  each 

“ other 


* “ The  veffels  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi®  always  abound  with  a thin 
“ mucus,  which  is  poured  into  them  in  proportion  as  they  are  irritated  by  in- 
“ flammation,  or  the  action  of  the  external  air.  Children  abound  with  a 
“ greater  quantity  of  mucus  in  thefe  parts  than  adults  ; and  when  it  is  accu- 
“ mulated  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi®  in  a greater  quantity  than  ordinary, 
“ they  are  unable,  upon  the  accountof  their  weaknefs,  to  bring  it  up.  It  is 
“ eafy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  is  converted  into  a thin  membrane,  after 
“ its  more  fluid  parts  are  diffipated.  We  have  an  analogy  of  this  in  the  nofe. 
“ Were  the  paffages  of  this  organ  lefs  in  our  reach,  it  is  probable  a membrane 
“ refembling  that  found  in  the  trachea  would  be  found  in  it  every  four  and 
“ twenty  hours,  efpecially  when  it  was  aftedled  by  a cold.  We  always  find 
the  phlegm  accumulated  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  diforder  has  continu- 
“ ed.  In  all  the  cafes  of  membrane  mentioned  by  Dodtor  Home,  the  pati- 
ents never  died  before  the  third  day,  and  in  many  cafes,  not  before  the 
“ fourth  and  filth  days.”  Letter  to  Do&or  Millar. 
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**  other  in  that  particular  fonorous  manner,  which  is 
“ often  obferved  in  hyfteric  paroxyfms.  The  child’s 
“ terror  fometimes  augmented  the  diforder.  He 
“ clung  to  the  nurfe,  and  if  he  was  not  fpeedily  re- 
“ lieved  by  coughing,  belching,  fneezing,  vomiting  or 
“ purging,  the  fuffocation  increafed,  and  he  died  in 
“ the  paroxyfm.” 

To  this  defcription  of  the  cynanche  trachealis,  I beg 
leave  to  add  the  three  following  obfervations. 

1.  The  noife  which  patients  make  in  coughing  in 
this  diforder,  refembles  the  barking  of  a young  dog. 
This  fymptom  is  fo  univerfally  prefent,  that  I always 
rely  upon  it  as  a pathognomonic  fign  of  the  difeafe 
before  it  is  completely  formed.  I have  obferved  this 
barking  cough,  in  one  inftance  of  cynanche  trachealis 
humida,  to  continue  for  feveral  days  after  the  patient 
was  out  of  danger. 

2.  During  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe  there  is 
frequently  an  eruption  of  little  red  blotches  on  the  fkin, 
which  is  accompanied  by  fenfible  relief  to  the  patient. 
This  eruption  fometimes  appears  and  difappears  two 
or  three  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

3.  The  difeafe  is  not  confined  wholly  to  children. 
I have  feen  two  cafes  of  the  fpafmodic  fpecies  in  adults. 

Doctor  Cullen  has  given  birth  to  a controverfy 
refpe£fing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  cynanche 
trachealis.  He  has  included  it  in  the  order  of  phleg- 
mafiae  in  his  clafs  of  pyrexia.  I acknowledge  that  I 
have  generally  feen  both  the  fpecies  that  have  been 
mentioned,  without  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  fome- 
times 
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times  without  fever,  efpecially  in  the  firft  flage  of  the 
diforder.  When  either  fpecies  has  been  attended  by  a 
hard  pulfe,  it  has  been  only  in  plethoric  habits,  or 
when  it  has  been  complicated  with  fymptoms  of  catarrh 
or  peripneumony. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  improper,  after  fuch  3 
declaration,  to  have  adopted  the  name  given  to  this 
diforder  by  Doftor  Cullen.  I fhould  have  had  no 
objection  to  Doftor  Michaelis’s  name  of  “ angina  po- 
lypofa,”  did  it  not  exclude  the  fpafmodic  fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  ; nor  fhould  I hefitate  in  adopting  the  more 
generic  term  oi  “ fuffocatio  ftridula”  of  Do&or  Home, 
if  the  difeafe  were  not  now  fo  generally  known  by  the 
name  given  it  by  Doftor  Cullen*. 

The  remedies  to  be  ufed  in  cynanche  trachealis 
fpafmodica,  are,  1.  Bleeding,  when  it  is  connected 
with  pneumonic  fymptoms  ; 2.  Vomits  ; 3.  Purges  ; 
and,  4.  Antifpafmodic  medicines,  more  efpecially  the 
warm  bath,  opium,  afTafcetida  and  blifters. 

The  remedies  which  are  proper  in  the  cynanche 
trachealis  humida,  are  the  three  firfl  which  are  men- 
tioned for  the  cure  of  the  fpafmodic  fpecies,  and  calo- 
mel. Our  principal  dependence  mull  be  placed  upon 
this  laft  medicine.  A large  dofe  of  it  fhould  be  given 
as  foon  as  the  difeafe  difeovers  itfelf,  and  fmaller  dofes 
fhould  be  given  every  day,  while  any  of  its  fymptoms 
continue.  The  bark  is  fcarcely  a more  certain  remedy 

for 

* The  vulgar  name  of  this  difeafe  in  Pennfylvania  is  the  Hhjes.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a corruption  of  the  word  “ heaves,”  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  lungs  heave  in  refpiration.  The  worft  degrees  of  the 
diforder  are  called  the  “ bowel-hives,”  from  the  great  motion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles  in  refpiration. 
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for  intermittents,  than  calomel,  when  thus  adminifter- 
ed,  is  in  this  fpecies  of  cynanche. 

In  what  manner  does  the  calomel  aft  in  this  difor- 
der  ? Is  it  by  increajing  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the 
numerous  glands  of  the  fauces,  cefophagus,  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  thereby  UJfening  the  excretion  of  it  in 
the  trachea  ? The  analogy  of  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions, in  other  parts  of  the  body,  whether  promoted 
by  nature  or  art,  feems  to  favour  this  conjefture. 

I shall  only  add  upon  the  fubjeft  of  this  diforder, 
that  inftances  of  its  mortality  have  been  very  rare  in 
Philadelphia,  fince  the  general  ufe  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  mentioned. 
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ACCOUNT 

of  the  EFFECTS  o? 

BLISTERS  AND  BLEEDING, 

IN  THE  CURE  OF  OBSTINATE 

Intermitting  Fevers . 


THE  efficacy  of  thefe  remedies  will  probably  be 
difputed  by  every  regular-bred  phyfician,  who 
has  not  been  a witnefs  of  their  utility  in  the  above 
diforder ; but  it  becomes  fuch  phyficians,  before  they 
decide  upon  this  fubjedl,  to  remember,  that  many 
things  are  true  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
of  philofophy,  which  are  very  improbable. 

In  all  thofe  cafes  of  autumnal  intermittents,  whe- 
ther quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan,  in  which  the  bark 
did  not  fucceed  after  three  or  four  days  trial,  I have 
feldom  found  it  fail  after  the  application  of  bliflers  to 
the  wrifts. 

But  in  thofe  cafes  where  bliflers  had  been  negle£l- 
ed,  or  applied  without  effedl,  and  where  the  difeafe 
had  been  protra£led  into  the  winter  months,  I have 
generally  cured  it  by  means  of  one  or  two  moderate 
bleedings. 


The 
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The  pulfe  in  thofe  cafes,  is  generally  full,  and. 
fometimes  a little  hard,  and  the  blood  when  drawn, 
for  the  molt  part  appears  fizy. 

The  bark  is  feldom  necefTary  to  prevent  the  return; 
of  the  dtforder.  It  is  always  ineffectual,  where  blood- 
letting is  indicated.  I have  known  feveral  inltances 
where  pounds  of  this  medicine  have  been  taken  with- 
out effect,  in  which  the  lots  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  has  immediately  cured  the  diforder. 

How  fhall  we  reconcile  the  practice  of  bleeding  In 
intermittents,  with  our  modern  theories  of  fever  ? 

May  not  the  long  continuance  of  an  intermittent, 
by  debilitating  the  fyltem,  produce  fuch  an  irritability 
in  the  arteries,  as  to  difpofe  them  to  that  fpecies  of 
inflammatory  diathefis  which  is  founded  on  indireff 
debility  ? Or, 

May  not  fuch  congeflions  be  formed  in  the  vifeera, 
as  to  produce  the  fame  fpecies  of  inflammatory  diathefis 
that  occurs  in  feveral  other  inflammatory  difeafes  ? 

Doctor  Cullen  has  taught  us,  in  his  account  of  the 
chronic  hepatatis,  that  there  may  be  topical  affection 
and  inflammatory  diathefis,  without  much  pain  or  fever; 
and  had  I not  witneffed  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  I 
Ihould  have  been  forced  to  have  believed  it  poiTible, 
not  only  in  this  diforder,  but  in  many  others,  from  the 
fafts  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  DoClor 
Michaehs  in  his  vifit  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  T783. 


I ONCE 
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I once  intended  to  have  added  to  this  account  of 
the  efficacy  of  blitters  and  bleeding  in  curing  obttinate 
intermittents,  tettimonies  from  a number  of  medical 
gentlemen,  of  the  fuccefs  with  which  they  have  ufed 
them ; but  thefe  vouchers  have  become  fo  numerous, 
that  they  would  fwell  this  ettay  far  beyond  the  limits  I 
wilh  to  prefcribe  to  it, 


AN 
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A N 

ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

DISORDER  OCCASIONED  BY  DRINKING 

COLD  WATER  IN  WARM  WEATHER, 

AND  THE  METHOD  OF  CURING  IT. 


FEW  fummers  elapfe  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
there  are  not  inftances  of  many  perfons  being 
affe&ed  by  drinking  cold  water.  In  fome  feafons  four 
or  five  perfons  have  died  fuddenly  from  this  caufe,  in 
one  day.  This  mortality  falls  chiefly  upon  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  community,  who  feek  to  allay  their 
thirft  by  drinking  the  water  from  the  pumps  in  the 
ffreets,  and  who  are  too  impatient,  or  too  ignorant, 
to  ufe  the  neceflary  precautions  for  preventing  its  mor- 
bid or  deadly  effe&s  upon  them.  Thefe  accidents  fel- 
dom  happen,  except  when  the  mercury  rifes  above  , 
85°  in  Farenheit’s  thermometer. 

Three  circumftances  generally  concur  to  produce 
diieafe  or  death  from  drinking  cold  water.  1.  The 
patient  is  extremely  warm.  2.  The  water  is  extreme- 
ly cold.  And,  3.  A large  quantity  of  it  is  taken  in- 
to the  body.  The  danger  from  drinking  the  cold  wa- 
ter is  always  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  combi- 
nation which  occur  in  the  three  circumftances  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

The 
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The  following  fymptoms  generally  follow,  where 
cold  water  has  been  taken,  under  the  above  circum- 
ffances,  into  the  body. 

In  a few  minutes  after  the  patient  has  fwallowed 
the  water,  he  is  affefted  by  a dimnefs  of  fight,  he 
.daggers  in  attempting  to  walk,  and  unlefs  fupported, 
falls  to  the  ground  ; he  breathes  with  difficulty  ; a rat- 
tling is  heard  in  his  throat ; his  noftrils  and  cheeks 
expand  and  contract  in  every  aft  of  refpiration  ; his 
face  appears  fuffufed  with  blood,  and  of  a livid  color  ; 
his  extremities  become  cold,  and  his  pulfe  impercep- 
s 4 tible  ; and  unlefs  relief  is  fpeedily  obtained,  the  dif- 
order  terminates  in  death,  in  four  ©r  five  minutes. 

This  defcription  includes  only  the  lefs  common 
cafes  of  the  effefts  of  drinking  a large  quantity  of  cold 
water,  when  the  body  is  prefer  naturally  heated.  More 
frequently,  patients  are  feized  with  acute  fpafms  in  the 
bread:  and  llomach.  Thefe  fpafms  are  fo  painful  as 
to  produce  fyncope,  and  even  afphyxi.  They  are  fome- 
times  of  the  tonic,  but  more  frequently  of  the  clonic 
kind.  In  the  intervals  of  the  fpafms  the  patient  ap- 
pears to  be  perfeftly  well.  The  intervals  between  each 
fpafm  become  longer  or  fhorter,  according  as  the  dif- 
eafe  tends  to  life  or  death. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  punch, 
beer,  and  even  toddy,  when  drank  under  the  fame 
circumftances  as  cold  water,  have  all  been  known  to 
produce  the  fame  morbid  and  fatal  effefts. 

I KNOW  of  but  one  certain  remedy  for  this  difeafe, 
and  that  is  liouid  laudanum.  The  dofes  of  it, 

as 
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Sts  in  other  cafes  of  fpafm,  fhould  be  proportioned  to 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  From  a tea-fpoonful  to 
near  a table-fpoonful  have  been  given  in  fome  inflances, 
before  relief  has  been  obtained.  Where  the  powers 
of  life  appear  to  be  fuddenly  fufpended,  the  fame  re- 
medies fhould  be  ufed,  which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  in  recovering  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  dead 
from  drowning. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  in  every  cafe  of  difeafe, 
or  apparent  death,  from  drinking  cold  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  patient’s  fuffering  from  being  furrounded,  or 
even  attended  by  too  many  people. 

Persons  who  have  been  recovered  from  the  im- 
mediate danger  which  attends  this  difeafe,  are  fome- 
times  affe&ed  after  it,  by  inflammations  and  obflruc- 
tions  in  the  breafl  or  liver.  They  generally  yield  to 
the  ufual  remedies  which  are  adminiftered  in  thofe 
complaints,  when  they  arife  from  other  caufes. 

» 

If  neither  the  voice  of  reafon,  nor  the  fatal  ex- 
amples of  thofe  who  have  perifhed  from  this  caufe, 
are  fufficient  to  produce  reflraint  in  drinking  a large 
quantity  of  cold  liquors,  when  the  body  is  preternatu - 
rally  heated,  then  let  me  advife  to 

i.  Grasp  the  veffel,  out  of  which  you  are  about 
to  drink,  for  a minute  or  longer  with  both  your  hands. 
This  will  abflra£l  a portion  of  heat  from  the  body,  and 
impart  it  at  the  fame  time  to  the  cold  liquor,  provided 
the  veffel  is  made  of  metal,  glafs,  or  earth  ; for  heat 
follows  the  fame  laws,  in  many  inflances,  in  pafling 

through 
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through  bodies,  with  regard  to  its  relative  velocity, 
which  we  obferve  to  take  place  in  ele&ricity. 

2.  If  you  are  not  furnifhed  with  a cup,  and  are 
obliged  to  drink  by  bringing  your  mouth  in  contaft 
with  the  ilream  which  ifTues  from  a pump,  or  a fpring, 
always  walh  your  hands  and  face  previouily  to  your 
drinking,  with  a little  of  the  cold  water.  By  re- 
ceiving the  fhock  of  the  water  firft  upon  thofe  parts 
of  the  body,  a portion  of  its  heat  is  conveyed  away, 
and  the  vital  parts  are  thereby  defended  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cold. 
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ACCOUNT 

of  thi  EFFICACY  of 

COMMON  SALT, 

IN  THE  CURE  OF 

Hcemoptyjis. 


FROM  the  prefent  eflablifhed  opinions  and  prac- 
tice refpe£ling  the  caufe  and  cure  of  haemoptyfis, 
the  laft  medicine  that  would  occur  to  a regular-bred 
phylician  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  common  salt  ; and 
yet  I have  feen  and  heard  of  a great  number  of  cafes, 
in  which  it  has  been  adminiftered  with  fuccefs. 

The  mode  of  giving  it,  is  to  pour  down  from  a 
tea,  to  a table-fpoonful  of  clean  line  fait,  as  foon  as 
poflible  after  the  haemorrhage  begins  from  the  lungs. 
This  quantity  generally  flops  it ; but  the  dofe  mull  be 
repeated  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent  a re- 
turn of  the  diforder.  If  the  bleeding  continues,  the 
fait  mull  be  continued  till  it  is  checked,  but  in  larger 
dofes.  I have  heard  of  feveral  inltances  in  which  two 
table-fpoonfuls  were  taken  at  one  time  for  feveral  days. 

It  fometimes  excites  a ficknefs  at  the  llomach,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a burning  fenfation  in  the  throat 
in  its  palfage  into  the  flomach,  and  confiderable  thirfl 
afterwards. 


I HAVE 
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I have  found  this  remedy  to  fucceed  equally  well 
in  haemorrhages,  whether  they  were  aftive  or  paflive, 
or  whether  they  occurred  in  young  or  in  old  people. 

I HAD  prefcnbed  it  for  feveral  years  before  I could 
fatisfy  myfelf  with  a theory,  to  account  for  its  extra- 
ordinary aftion  upon  the  human  body.  My  inquiries 
led  me  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  following 
fa£ls. 


1.  Those  perfons  who  have  been  early  inflrufled 
in  vocal  mufic,  and  who  ufe  their  vocal  organs  mo- 
derately through  life,  are  feldom  affe&ed  by  an  hae- 
morrhage from  the  lungs. 

2.  Lawyers,  players,  public  cryers,  and  city 
watchmen,  all  of  whom  exercife  their  lungs  either  by 
long  or  loud  fpeaking,  are  lefs  affe&ed  by  this  difor- 
der,  than  perfons  of  other  occupations. 

I acknowledge  I cannot  extend  this  obferyati- 
on  to  the  public  teachers  of  religion.  I have  known 
feveral  inftances  of  their  being  affe&ed  by  haemoptyfis ; 
but  never  but  one  in  which  the  diforder  came  on 
^ in  the  pulpit,  and  that  was  in  a perfon  who  had  been 

recently  cured  of  it.^  The  cafes  which  I have  feeri, 
have  generally  been  brought  on  by  catarrhs. 

To  this  diforder,  the  pra&ice  of  fome  of  our  Ame- 
rican preachers  difpofes  them  in  a peculiar  manner  ; 
for  it  is  very  common  with  this  clafs  of  them,  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  cold  or  evening  air  immediate- 
ly after  taking,  what  a celebrated  and  eloquent  preach- 
er ufed  to  call  a pulpit  fweat . 


3.  This 
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3.  This  haemorrhage  chiefly  occurs  in  debilitated 
habits,  or  in  perfons  aflli&ed  by  fuch  a difpofition  to 
confumption,  as  indicates  a weak  and  relaxecHtate  of 
the  lungs. 

4.  It  generally  occurs  when  the  lungs  are  in  a: 
pafiive  Aate ; as  in  fitting,  walking,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  lying.  Many  oi  the  cafes  that  I have 
known,  lrave  occurred  during  Jleef , in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

From  thefe  faffs,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  com- 
mon fait,  by  acting  primarily  and  with  great  force 
upon  the  throat,  extends  its  flimulus  to  the  bleeding 
veffel,  and  by  giving  it  a tone,  checks  the  further 
effufion  of  blood  ? 

I shall  only  add  to  this  conjeflure  the  following 
obfervations. 

1.  I have  never  known  the  common  fait  perform 
a cure,  where  the  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  has 
been  a fymptom  of  a confumption.  But  even  in  thi$ 
cafe,  it  gives  a certain  temporary  relief. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  common  fait  in  the  haemop*. 
tyfis,  ftiould  by  no  means  fupercede  the  ufe  of  occa- 
fional  bleeding  when  indicated  by  plethora,  nor  of  that 
diet  which  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  or  of  the  ftomach, 
may  require. 

3.  I have  given  the  common  fait  in  one  cafe  with 
fuccefs,  in  an  haemorrhage  from  the  flomach,  accom- 
panied by  a vomiting  ; and  have  heard  of  feveral 
cafes  in  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  checked  a 

difcharge 
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difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  and  uterus,  but  1 
can  fay  nothing  further  in  its  favor  in  thefe  laft  hae- 
morrhages, from  my  own  experience. 

% 

It  may  perhaps  ferve  to  leffen  the  prejudices  of 
phyficians  againfl  adopting  improvements  in  medicine, 
that  are  not  recommended  by  the  authority  of  colleges 
or  univerfities,  to  add,  that  we  are  indebted  to  an  old 
woman,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  efficacy  of  common 
fait  in  the  cure  of  haemoptyfis. 


FREE 
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FREE  THOUGHTS. 

U PON  T H E \ 

CAUSE  AND  CURE 

OF  THE 

Pulmonary  Confumption. 


THE  ancient  Jews  ufed  to  fay  that  a man  doe3 
not  fulfil  his  duties  in  life,  who  paffes  through 
it,  without  building  a houfe,  planting  a tree,  and  leav- 
ing a child  behind  him.  A phyfician,  in  like  manner, 
fhould  confider  his  obligations  to  his  profeflion  and 
fociety  as  undifcharged,  who  has  not  attempted  to  lef- 
ien  the  number  of  incurable  difeafes.  This  is  my  apo- 
logy for  prefuming  to  make  the  confumption  the  fub- 
je£t  of  a medical  inquiry. 

Perhaps  I may  fuggeft  an  idea,  or  faff,  that  may 
awaken  the  ideas  and  faffs  which  now  lie  ufelefs  in  the 
memories  or  common-place  books  of  other  phyficians; 
or  I may  direff  their  attention  to  fome  ufeful  experi- 
ments upon  this  fubjeH. 

I sh  all  begin  my  obfervations  upon  the  confump- 
tion,  by  remarking, 

1.  That  it  is  unknown  amoni  the  Indians  in 
North-America. 
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2.  It  is  fcarcely  known  by  thofe  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  live  in  the  firjl  ftage  of  civilized 
life,  and  who  have  lately  obtained  the  title  of  tho 
fuji  Jettlers . 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  Indian  confift 
in  war,  filhirrg,  arid  hunting.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fet- 
tler,  are  hilling,  hunting,  and  the  laborious  employ- 
ments of  fubduing  the  earth,  cutting  down  forefts, 
building  a houfe  and  barn,  and  by  diftant  excurhons 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  mills  and  courts.  All  of 
which  tend  to  excite  and  preferve  in  the  fyftem,  fome- 
thing  like  the  Indian  vigor  of  conftitution. 

3.  It  is  lefs  common  in  country  places  than  in  ci- 
ties, and  increafcs  in  both,  with  intemperance  and 
fedentary  modes  ol  life. 

4.  Ship  and  houfe  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  ail  thofe 
artificers,  whofe  buhnefs  requires  great  exertions  of 
ilrength,  in  the  open  air  in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  are 
lefs  fubjecl  to  this  diforder,  than  men  who  work  un- 
der cover,  and  at  occupations  which  do  not  require 
the  conflant  aftion  of  their  limbs. 

£.  Women  who  fit  more  than  men,  and  whofe 
work  is  conneffed  with  lefs  exertion,  are  moff  fub- 
jetl  to  the  conlumption. 

From  thefe  faffs  it  would  feem,  that  the  moll  pro- 
bable method  of  curing  the  confumption,  is  to  revive 
in  the  conflitution,  by  moans  of  exercife  or  labor,  that 
vigor  which  belongs  to  the  Indians,  or  to  mankind  in 
their  firft  ftage  of  civilization. 


The 
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The  efficacy  of  tliefe  means  of  curing  confumpti- 
on  will  appear,  when  we  inquire  into  the  relative 
merit  of  the  feveral  remedies  which  have  been  ufedby 
phyficians  in  this  diforder. 

I shall  not  produce  among  thefc  remedies  the  nu- 
merous receipts  for  fyrups,  boluffcs,  elecluaries,  de- 
codfions,  infufions,  pills,  medicated  waters,  powders, 
draughts,  mixtures,  and  diet-drinks,  which  have  fo 
long  and  fo  fteadily  been  ufed  in  this  difeafe;  nor 
ffiall  I mention ^s  a remedy,  the  beft  accomodated  diet, 
fubmitted  to  with  the  molt  patient  fell-denial;  for 
not  one  ol  them  all  without  the  aid  ol  exercife  has  ever, 
I believe,  cured  a fingle  confumption. 

1.  Sea-voyages  have  cured  confumptions;  but  it 
has  been  only  when  they  have  been  fo  long,  or  fo  fre- 
quent, as  to  fublfitute  the  long  continuance  of  gentle* 
to  violent  degrees  of  exercife  of  a ffiorter  duration. 

2.  A change  of  climate  has  often  been  pre- 
feribed  for  the  cure  of  confumptions,  but  I do  not  re- 
coiled! an  inltance  of  its  having  fucceeded,  except 
when  it  has  been  accompanied  by  exercife,  as  in  tra- 
velling, or  by  fome  adlive  laborious  purfuit. 

Doctor  Gordon  of  Madeira,  aferibes  the  inefficacy 
of  the  air  of  Madeira  in  the  confumption,  in  part  to 
the  difficulty  patients  find  of  ufing  exercife  in  carria- 
ges, or  even  on  horfeback,  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
roads  in  that  ifland. 

3.  Journies  have  often  performed  cures  in  the 
confumption,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  when  they  have 
been  long,  and  accompanied  by  difficulties  which  have 

rou  fed 
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routed  and  invigorated  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 

4.  Vomits  and  nauseating  medicines  have 
been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  confumptions. 
Thefe,  by  procuring  a temporary  determination  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  fo  far  lefTen  the  pain  and  cough  as 
to  enable  patients  to  ufe  profitable  exercife.  Where 
this  has  not  accompanied  or  fucceeded  the  exhibition 
of  vomits,  1 believe  they  have  feldom  afforded  any 
permanent  relief. 

5.  Blood-letting  has  often  relieved  confump- 
tions ; but  it  has  been  only  by  removing  the  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  and  there- 
by enabling  the  patients  to  ufe  exercife,  or  labor,  with 

advantage. 

6.  Vegetable  bitters  and  fome  of  the  sti- 
mulating gums  have  in  fome  inffances  afforded 
relief  in  confumptions;  but  they  have  done  fo  only  in 
thofe  cafes  where  there  was  great  debility,  accompani- 
ed by  a total  ab fence  of  inflammatory  diathefis.  They 
have  molt  probably  abled  by  their  tonic  qualities  as 
fubffitutes  for  labor  and  exercife. 

7.  A plentiful  and  regular  perspiration 
excited  by  means  of  a flannel  fhirt  worn  next  to  the 
fkin,  or  by  means  of  a flove-room,  or  by  a warm  cli- 
mate, has  in  many  inffances  prolonged  lile  in  confump- 
tive  habits;  but  all  thefe  remedies  have  affed  as  palli- 
atives only,  and  thereby  have  enabled  the  confump- 
tive  patients  to  enjoy  the  more  beneficial  efTefts  of 
exercife. 


8.  Blisters, 
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8.  Blisters,  setons,  and  issues,  by  determin- 
* ing  the  perfpirable  matter  from  the  lungs  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  lcfTen  pain  and  cough,  and  thereby 
prepare  the  fyftem  for  the  more  falutary  effefts  of 
exercife. 

q.  The  effedls  of  swinging  upon  the  pulfe  and 
refpiration,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  a 
tome  remedy,  and  therefore  a fafe  and  agreeable  fub- 
ffitute  for  exercife. 

Form  all  thefe  fafts  it  is  evident  that  the  remedies 
for  confumptions  muff  be  fought  for  in  thofe  exereijes 
and  employments  which  give  the  greatejl  vigor  to  the 
conjlitution . And  here  I am  happy  in  being  able  to 

produce  feveral  faffs  which  demonltrate  the  fafety  and 
certainty  of  this  method  of  cure. 

D uring  the  late  war,  I faw  three  inflances  of 
perfons  in  confirmed  confumptions  who  were  perfeffly 
cured  by  the  hardfhips  of  a military  life.  They  had 
been  my  patients  previously  to  their  entering  into  the 
army.  Befides  thefe,  I have  heard  of  four  well  atteff- 
ed  cafes  of  fimilar  recoveries  from  nearly  the  fame  re- 
medies. One  of  thefe  was  the  fon  of  a farmer  in 
New-Jerfey,  who  was  fent  to  fea  as  the  lafl  refource 
for  a confumption.  Soon  after  he  left  the  American 
fhore,  he  was  taken  by  a Britifh  cruifer,  and  compel- 
led to  {hare  in  all  the  duties  and  hardfhips  of  a common 
bailor.  After  Serving  in  this  capacity  for  twenty  two 
months,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  landed  at  Bofton, 
from  whence  he  travelled  on  foot  to  his  father's  houfe, 
(nearly  four  hundred  miles)  where  he  arrived  in  perfect 
health. 


Doctor 
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Doctor  Way  of  Wilmington  informed  me,  that 
a certain  Abner  Cloud,  who  was  reduced  fo  low  by 
a pulmonary  confumption  as  to  be  beyond  all  relief 
from  medicine,  was  fo  much  relieved  by  deeping  in  the 
open  air,  and  by  the  ufual  toils  ol  building  a hut  and 
improving  a farm  in  the  unfettled  parts  or  a new  coun- 
ty in  Pennfylvania,  that  he  thought  him  in  a lair  way 
of  a perfect  recovery. 

Doctor  Latimer  of  Wilmington,  had  been  long 
affii&ed  with  a cough  and  an  occahonal  haemoptyfis. 
He  entered  into  the  American  army  as  a burgeon,  and 
ferved  in  that  capacity  till  near  the  end  of  the  war; 
during  which  time  he  was  perfeftly  free  from  all  pul- 
monic complaints.  The  fpitting  of  blood  returned 
foon  after  he  fettled  in  private  practice.  To  remedy 
this  complaint,  he  had  recourfe  to  a low  diet,  but 
finding  it  ineffeftual,  he  partook  liberally  ol  the  ufual 
diet  of  healthy  men,  and  he  now  (as  he  lately  inform- 
ed me)  enjoys  a good  fhare  ol  health. 

It  would  be  very  eafy  to  add  many  other  cafes,  in 
which  labor,  the  employments  of  agriculture,  and  a 
life  of  hardfhip  by  fea  and  land,  have  prevented,  re- 
lieved, or  cured  not  only  the  confumption,  but  pul- 
monary difeafes  of  all  kinds. 

To  the  cafes  that  have  been  mentioned,  I fhall  add 
only  one  more,  which  was  lately  communicated  to  me 
by  the  venerable  Doftor  Franklin,  whole  converfation 
at  all  times  conveys  inftru&ion,  and  not  lefs  in  medi- 
cine  than  upon  other  fubje&s.  In  travelling,  many 
years  ago,  through  New-England,  the  doftor  overtook 
the  poft-rider  ; and  after  fome  inquiries  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  life,  he  informed  him  that  he  was  bred  a 

fhoemaker  ; 
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fhoemaker  ; that  his  confinement,  and  other  circum- 
ftanccs,  had  brought  on  a confumption,  for  whicli 
lie  was  ordered  by  a phyfician  to  ride  on  horfeback. 
Finding  this  mode  of  exercife  too  expenfive,  he  made 
intereff,  upon  the  death  of  an  old  poft-rider,  to  fucceed 
to  his  appointment,  in  which  he  perfectly  recovered 
his  health  in  two  years.  After  this  he  returned  to  his 
old  trade,  upon  which  his  confumption  returned.  He 
again  mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  polf  in  all  feafons 
and  weathers,  between  New-York  and  Connecticut 
river,  (about  140  miles);  in  which  employment  he 
continued  upward  of  thirty  years,  in  perfeft  health. 

These  faffs,  I hope,  are  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the 
advantages  of  reftoring  the  original  vigor  of  the  con- 
flitution,  in  every  attempt  to  efieCt  a radical  cure  of 
confumption. 

But  how  (hall  thefe  remedies  be  applied  in  the  time 
of  peace,  or  in  a country  where  the  want  of  woods, 
and  brooks  without  bridges,  forbid  the  attainment  of 
the  laborious  pleafures  of  the  Indian  mode  of  hunt- 
ing ; or  where  the  univerfal  extent  of  civilization  docs 
not  admit  of  our  advifing  the  toils  of  a new  fettlement, 
and  improvements  upon  bare  creation  ? Under  thefe 
circumftances,  I conceive  fubflitutes  may  be  obtained 
for  each  of  them,  nearly  of  equal  efficacy,  and  attain- 
able with  much  lefs  trouble, 

1.  D OCTOR  Sydenham  pronounced  riding  on  horfe - 
back,  to  be  as  certain  a cure  tor  confuinptions  as  bark 
is  for  an  intermitting  fever.  I have  no  more  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  this  affertion,  than  I have  that  inflamma- 
tory fevers  are  now  lefs  frequent  iu  London,  than  they 
were  in  the  time  of  DoCtor  Sydenham.  If  riding  on 

horfeback 
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horfeback  in  confumptions  has  ceafcd  to  be  a remedy 
in  Britain,  the  fault  is  in  the  patient,  and  not  in  the 
remedy.  “ It  is  a fign  that  the  flomach  requires  milk, 
“ (fays  Doctor  Cadogan)  when  it  cannot  bear  it.”  In 
like  manner,  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  bear  this 
manly  and  wholefome  exercife,  ferves  only  to  demon- 
ffrate  the  neceflity  and  advantages  of  it.  1 fufpeft  the 
fame  objections  to  this  exercife  which  have  been  made 
in  Britain,  will  not  occur  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  for  the  Americans,  with  refpeft  to  the  fymp- 
toms  and  degrees  of  epidemic  and  chronic  difeafes, 
appear  to  be  nearly  in  the  fame  flate  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  were  in  the  feventeenth  century.  I 
can  eafily  conceive  the  vigor  of  the  human  confuta- 
tion to  have  been  fuch  in  DoCtor  Sydenham’s  time,  as 
that  a defluxion  or  ulcer  in  the  lungs  fhould  have  had 
no  more  effect  in  increafing  the  aCtion  of  the  arterial 
fyffem,  than  a moderate  inflammation  of  the  eyes  has 
at  prefent  in  exciting  an  inflammatory  fever  in  a good 
conftitution  : hence  the  fafety  and  advantage  formerly 
of  riding  on  horfeback  in  pulmonic  complaints.  We 
find,  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  vigor  of  the 
body,  that  many  occafional  caufes  produce  fever  and 
inflammation,  which  would  not  have  done  it  an  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

2.  The  laborious  employments  of  agriculture,  if 
fteadily  purfued,  and  accompanied  at  the  fame  time  by 
the  fimple,  but  wholefome  diet  of  a farm-houfe,  and 
a hard  bed,  would  probably  afford  a good  fubflitute 
for  the  toils  of  a favage  or  military  life. 

3.  Such  occupations  or  profeffions  as  require  con- 
ffant  labor  or  exercife  in  the  open  air,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  may  ealily  be  chofen  for  a young  man  who, 

either 
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cither  from  hereditary  predifpofition,  or  an  accidental 
affe&ion  of  the  lungs,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a 
confumption.  In  this  we  fhould  imitate  the  advice 
given  by  fome  wife  men,  always  to  prefer  thofe  prO- 
feffions  for  our  fons  which  are  the  leaf!  favourable  to 
the  corrupt  inclinations  of  their  hearts.  For  example, 
where  an  undue  paflion  for  money,  or  a crafty  difpofi- 
tion  difcover  themfelves  in  early  life,  we  are  dire&ed 
to  oppofe  them  by  the  lefs  profitable  and  more  difinte- 
refted  profeffions  of  divinity,  or  phyfic,  rather  than 
cherifh  them  by  trade,  or  the  pra&ice  of  the  law*. 

4.  There  is  a cafe  recorded  by  Do6lor  Smollet,  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath  irt  a confumption ; and  I 
have  heard  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  a 
negro  man  in  one  of  the  Weft-India  iflands.  To  ren- 
der this  remedy  ufeful,  or  even  fafe,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  join  it  with  labor,  or  to  ufe  it  in  degrees  that 
fhall  prevent  the  alternation  of  thefyftem  with  vigorand 
debility:  for  I take  the  cure  of  confumption  to  depend 
upon  the  fimple  aftion  of  tonic,  without  the  lead  mix- 
ture of  debilitating  powers.  Indeed,  I conceive  it  to 
be  eafier  to  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  prolong  life, 
by  the  ufe  of  the  powers  which  are  Jimply  debilitating , 
than  by  a mixture  of  both  of  them.  This  is  not  a 
folitary  fa£i  in  the  human  body.  We  often  fee  a fliff 
neck  and  fpafms,  brought  on  by  a perfon’s  being  expo- 
fed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  a flream  of  air  from  a door  or 

T window, 

* tt  is  very  common  for  parents  to  prefer  fedentary  occupations  for  fuch  of 
their  children  who  are  of  delicate  conftitufions,  and  the  more  active  occupa- 
tions for  thofe  of  them  who  are  robuft.  The  Yeverft  of  this  practice  fhould 
be  followed.  The  weakly  children  fhould  be  trained  to  the  laborious,  and 
the  robuft  to  the  fedentary  occupations.  From  a negledt  of  this  practice, 
many  hundred  apprentices  to  taylors,  fhoemakers,  conveyancers,  watch- 
makers, filverfmithd,  mantuamakers,  &c.  &c.  perifh  every  year  by  con- 
fujpptions. 
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window,  and  to  the  heat  of  a warm  room,  where  neither 
1 would  have  been  injurious,  if  it  had  afted  fingly  upon 
the  fyftem.  There  are  many  extremes  in  phyfic,  as 
in  other  things,  which  meet  in  a point.  There  is  an 
inflammatory  diathefis  conne&ed  with  debility,  as  cer- 
tainly as  with  art  excefs  of  tone  in  the  arterial  fyftem. 
And  I think  I have  feen  greater  degrees  of  this  inflam- 
matory diathefis  in  the  male  inhabitants  of  cities,  than 
of  the  country,  and  more  in  women,  than  in  men.  I 
have  moreover  feen  the  moft  acute  inflammatory  difea- 
fes  where  the  fyftem  had  been  previoufly  debilitated  by 
a long  continuance  of  warm  weather,  or  of  an  obflinate 
intermitting  fever,  and  in  too  many  inftances  by  the 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  This  fpecies  of  inflammato- 
ry diathefis  appears  to  arife,  therefore,  from  what  has 
been  called,  and  perhaps  not  improperly,  indirett  de- 
bility. Is  it  the  prefence  of  this  fpecies  of  inflammato- 
ry diathefis  which  renders  confumptions  fo  much  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  formerly  ? Is  it  this  which  often  ren- 
ders riding  on  horfeback  fo  ineffeftual,  or  fo  injurious  ' 
in  this  diforder  ? I fufpeff  it  is;  and  it  is  to  be  lament 
ted  that  it  often  requires  fo  much  time,  or  fuch  reme- 
dies to  remove  this  fpecies  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  as 
to  reduce  the  patient  too  low  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  re- 
medies afterwards  which  would  effefl  a radical  cure. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  graduate  the  tone  of  the  fyf- 
tem bv  mean?  of  a fcale,  I would  add,  that  to  cure 

4 

confumptions,  the  fyftem  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  this  fcale.  Nothing  fhort  of  an  equili- 
brium of  tone,  or  a free  and  vigorous  aftion  of  every 
mufcle  and  vifeus  in  the  body,  will  fully  come  up 
to  a radical  cure  for  confumptions. 
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In  regulating  the  diet  of  confumptive  patients,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  as  ncceffary  to  feel  the  pulfe,  as  it  is 
in  determining  when  and  in  what  quantity  to  draw 
blood.  Where  indireft  inflammatory  diathefis  pre- 
vails, a vegetable  diet  is  certainly  proper;  but  where 
the  patient  has  efcaped , or  pajfcd  this  ftage  of  the  dis- 
order, I believe  a vegetable  diet  alone  to  be  injurious  ; 
and  am  fare  a moderate  quantity  of  animal  food  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  In  both  cafes,  the  diet 
fhould  confift,  as  much  as  poflible,  of  one  kind  of  ali- 
ment. 

The  prefence  or  abfence  of  this  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis, furnifhes  the  indications  for  adminiflering  or  re- 
fraining from  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. With  all  the  teflimonies  of  their  having  done 
mifchief,  many  of  which  I could  produce,  1 have 
known  feveral  cafes  in  which  they  have  been  given 
with  obvious  advantage;  but  it  was  only  when  there 
was  a total  abfence  of  inflammatory  diathefis. 

Perhaps  the  remedies  I have  recommended,  and 
the  opinions  I have  delivered,  may  derive  fome  fup- 
port  from  attending  to  the  analogy  of  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  of  thefe 
occur  chiefly  in  habits  debilitated  by  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  the  laft  frequently  in  habits  debilitated  by  the 
fcrophula.  In  curing  thefe  diforders,  it  is  in  vain  to 
depend  upon  internal  or  external  medicines.  The 
.whole  fyftem  muff  be  ftrengthened,  or  we  do  nothing ; 
and  this  is  to  be  effefled  only  by  exercife  and  a gene- 
rous diet. 


In 
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In  relating  the  fa61s  that  are  contained  in  this  efTay, 
I wifh  I could  have  avoided  reafoning  upon  them ; 
efpecially  as  I am  confident  of  the  certainty  of  the 
fafts,  and  Somewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  my  rea- 
sonings. 

I shall  only  add,  that  if  the  cure  of  consumpti- 
ons fhould  at  laft  be  efFe&ed  by  remedies  in  every  re- 
fpeft  the  oppofites  of  thofe  palliatives  which  are  now 
fafhionable  and  univerfal,  ho  more  will  happen  than 
what  we  have  already  Seen  in  the  tetanus,  the  Small- 
pox, and  in  the  management  of  fractured  limbs. 

Should  this  be  the  cafe,  we  Shall  not  be  furprifed 
to  hear  of  phyficians,  inflead  of  prefcribing  any  one, 
or  all  of  the  medicines  formerly  enumerated  for  con- 
sumptions, ordering  their  patients  to  exchange  the 
amufements  or  indolence  of  a city,  for  the  toils  of  a 
country  life;  of  their  advifing  farmers  to  exchange 
their  plentiful  tables,  and  comfortable  fire-fides,  for 
the  Scanty  but  Solid  fubfiftence,  and  midnight  expo- 
sure of  the  herdSman  ; or  of  their  recommending,  not 
So  much  the  exercife  of  a fajjive  Sea- voyage,  as  the 
a&ive  labors  and  dangers  of  a common  Sailor.  Nor 
fhould  it  SurpriSe  us,  after  what  ,we  have  Seen,  to  hear 
patients  relate  the  pleafant  adventures  of  their  ex- 
cursions, or  labors,  in  queft  of  their  recovery  from  this 
diSorder,  any  more  than  it  does  now  to  fee  a ftrong  or 
well  Shaped  limb  that  has  been  broken  ; or  to  hear  a 
man  talk  of  his  fludies,  or  pleafures,  during  the  time 
of  his  being  inoculated  and  attended  for  the  Small- 
pox. 


From 
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From  a review  of  the  fafts  and  obfervations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
words  of  the  philofopher,  “ Ouod  petis  in  te  eft,”  ap- 
ply not  more  to  the  means  of  obtaining  happinefs, 
than  they  do  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a radical 
cure  for  the  confumption. 


I will  not  venture  to  aftert,  that  there  does  not 
exift  a medicine,  which  {hall  fupply,  at  leaft  in  fome 
degree,  the  place  of  the  labor  or  exercifes,  whofe  ufe- 
fulnefs  in  confumptions  has  been  eftabliflied  by  the 
fa£ls  that  have  been  mentioned.  Many  inftances  of 
the  analogous  eftefts  of  medicines,  and  of  exercife  up- 
on the  human  body,  torbid  the  fuppofition.  I (hall 
only  add,  that  if  there  does  exift  in  nature  fuch  a me- 
dicine, I am  difpofed  to  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the 
clafs  of  tonics.  If  this  fhouid  be  the  cafe,  I con- 
ceive its  ftrength,  or  its  dofe,  muft  far  exceed  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  or  pra&ice,  with  refpeft 
to  the  efficacy  or  dofe  of  tonic  medicines. 


I except  the  diforder,  which  arifes  from  recent 
abfcefles  in  the  lungs,  from  the  general  obfervation 
which  has  been  made,  refpe&ing  the  inefficacy  of  the 
remedies  that  were  formerly  enumerated  for  the  cure 
of  confumptions  without  labor  or  exercife.  Thefe 
abfceftes  often  occur  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
confumptive  diathefis,  and  are  frequently  cured  by 
nature,  or  by  very  fimple  medicines. 
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WITH  great  diffidence  I venture  to  lay  before 
the  public  my  opinions  upon  worms : nor 

ffiould  I have  prefumed  to  do  it,  had  I not  enter- 
tained a hope  of  thereby  exciting  further  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjeft. 

When  we  confider  how  univerfally  worms  are 
found  in  all  young  animals,  and  how  frequently  they 
exift  in  the  human  body,  without  producing  difeafe 
of  any  kind,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  ferve 
fome  ufeful  and  neceffiary  purpofes  in  the  animal  (Eco- 
nomy. Do  they  confume  the  fuperfluous  aliment 
which  all  young  animals  are  difpofed  to  take  before 
they  have  been  taught,  by  experience  or  reafon,  the 
bad  confequences  which  arife  from  it?  It  is  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  opinion,  that  worms  are  unknown  in 
the  human  body  in  fome  countries.'  The  laws  of  na- 
ture are  diverfified,  and  often  fufpended  under  pecu- 
liar circumftances  in  many  cafes,  where  the  departure 
from  uniformity  is  ftill  more  unaccountable,  than  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  Do  worms  produce  difeafes 
from  an  excefs  in  their  number , and  an  error  in  their 
' place, 
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place,  in  the  fame  manner  that  blood,  bile  and  air  pro- 
duce difeafcs  from  an  error  in  their  place,  or  from  ex- 
cefs  in  their  quantities?  Before  thefe  queftions  are  de- 
cided, I fhall  mention  a few  fads  which  have  been 
the  refult  of  my  own  obfervations  upon  this  fubjeCt. 

1.  In  many  inftances  I have  feen  worms  difcharged 
in  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  from  children  who 
were  in  perfeCt  health  previoufly  to  their  being  attack- 
ed by  thofe  diforders,  and  who  never  before  difcover- 
ed  a fingle  fymptom  of  worms.  I fhall  fay  nothing 
here  of  the  fwarms  of  worms  which  are  difcharged  in 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  until  I attempt  to  prove,  that  an 
idiopathic  fever  is  never  produced  by  worms. 

2.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cafes  which  I have  feen 
of  worms,  have  been  in  children  of  the  grolfeft  ha- 
bits and  moll  vigorous  conftitutions*.  This  is  more 
efpecially  the  cafe  where  the  worms  are  diflodged  by 
the  fmall-pox  and  mealies. 

3.  In  weakly  children,  I have  often  known  the 
molt  powerful  anthelmintics  given  without  bringing 
away  a fingle  worm.  If  thefe  medicines  have  afford- 
ed any  relief,  it  has  been  by  their  tonic  quality.  From 
this  fa£t,  is  it  not  probable — The  conjecture  I am 
afraid  is  too  bold — but  I will  rilk  it.  Is  it  not  proba- 
ble, I fay,  that  children  are  fometimes  difordered  from 
the  want  of  worms  ? Perhaps  the  tonic  medicines 

which 

* Since  the  above  obfervations  upon  worms  were  committed  to  paper,  I 
have  met  with  the  following  fails,  in  a letter  from  Doilor  Capelle  of  Wil- 
mington, which  has  been  read  in  the  College  of  Phyficians  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  livers  ot  fixteen,  out  of  eighteen  rats  which  he  diflTedted,  he  informed, 
me  that  he  found  a number  of  the  taenia  worms.  The  rats  were  fat,  and  ap- 
peared in  other  refp«£ls  to  have  been  in  perfcit  health.  The  two  rats  in 
■which  he  found  no  worms,  he  fays,  “ were  very  lean,  and  their  livers  fma^U 
tl  er  in  proportion  than  the  others.’' 
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'which  have  beefi  mentioned,  render  the  bowels  a more 
quiet  and  comfortable  afylum  for  them,  and  thereby 
provide  the  fyftem  with  the  means  of  obviating  the 
effe&s  of  crapulas,  to  which  all  children  are  difpofed. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  nature,  in  many  inftances,  cures 
evil  by  evil.  I confine  the  falutary  office  of  worms 
only  to  that  fpecies  of  them  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  round  worm,  and  which  occurs  mo  ft 
frequently  in  children. 

Is  there  any  fuch  difeafe  as  an  idiopathic  worm- 
fever?  The  Indians  in  this  country  fay  there  is 
not,  and  aferibe  the  difeharge  of  worms  to  a fever* 
and  not  a fever  to  the  worms*. 

By  adopting  this  opinion,  I am  aware  that  I contra- 
dict the  obfervations  of  many  eminent  and  refpectablc 
phyficians. 

Doctor  Huxham  deferibes  an  epidemic  pleurifyv 
in  the  month  of  March  in  the  year  1740,  which  he 
fuppofes  was  produced  by  his  patients  feeding  upon 
fome  corn  that  had  been  injured  by  the  rain  the  Au- 
guft  beforet.  He  likewife  mentions  that  a number  of 
people,  and  thefe  too  of  the  elderly  fort;f,  were  afflicted 
at  one  time  with  Worms  in  the  month  of  April  in  the 
year  1743. 

Lieutaud  gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  worm- 
fever  from  Velfchius,  an  Italian  phyfician||  ; and  Sau- 
vages  deferibes,  from  Vandermonde,  an  epidemic  dyfen- 
tery  from  worms,  which  yielded  finally  only  to  worm 
medicines^.  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  DoCior  Monro, 

likewife 

* See  the  inquiry  iijto  the  diieafes  of  the  Indians,  pag.  22. 

+ Vol.  II.  of  his  Epidemics,  p.  <^6.  ^ p.  136.  ||  Vol.  I.  p.  ^6- 

^ Vol.  II.  p.  329,  * 
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iikewife  frequently  mention  worms  as  accompanying 
the  dyfentery  and  remitting  fever,  and  recommend 
the  ufe  of  calomel  as  an  antidote  to  them. 

I grant  that  worms  appear  more  frequently  in 
fome  epidemic  difeafes  than  in  others,  and  oftener  in 
fome  years  than  in  others.  But  may  not  the  fame 
heat,  moifture  and  diet,  which  produced  the  difeafes, 
have  produced  the  worms?  And  may  not  their  dif- 
charge  from  the  bowels  have  been  occafioned  in  thofe 
epidemics,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  by  the 
increafed  heat  of  the  body  ; by  the  want  of  nou- 
rilhment ; or  by  an  anthelmintic  quality  being  acci- 
dentally combined  with  fome  of  the  medicines  that  are 
ufually  given  in  fevers  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this,  we  are  told  that  we  often  fee 
the  crifis  of  a fever  brought  on  by  the  difcharge  of 
worms  from  the  bowels  by  means  of  a purge,  or  by 
an  anthelmintic  medicine.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe, 
I believe  it  is  occafioned  by  offending  bile  being  dif- 
lodged  by  means  of  the  purge  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  worms,  or  by  the  anthelmintic  medicine  (if  not 
a purge)  having  been  given  on,  or  near  one  of  the 
ufual  critical  days  of  the  fever.  What  makes  the  lat- 
ter fuppofition  probable  is,  that  worms  are  feldom  fu- 
fpe&ed  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  and  anthelmintic 
medicines  feldom  given,  till  every  other  remedy  has 
failed  of  fuccefs  ; and  this  generally  happens  about  the 
ufual  time  in  which  fevers  terminate  in  life  or  death. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  fince  the  difcovery  and 
defcription  of  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  we  hear 
and  read  much  lefs  than  formerly,  of  worm-fevers.  I 
fufpedt  that  diforder  of  the  brain  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  principal  part  of  the  cafes  of  worm-fevers 

U which 
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which  are  upon  record  in  books  of  medicine.  I grant 
that  worms  fometimes  increafe  the  danger  from  fevers, 
and  often  confound  the  diagnofis  and  prognofis  of 
them,  by  a number  of  new  and  analogous  fymptoms. 
But  here  we  fee  nothing  more  than  that  complication 
ol  fymptoms  which  often  occurs  in  difeafes  of  a very 
different  and  oppofite  nature.  How  often  are  we 
puzzled  by  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  fymptoms  in  a 
fever  ; and  yet  what  phyfician  ever  thought  of  an  hy- 
fteric or  an  hypochondriac  fever  ? 

Having  rejected  worms  as  the  canfe  of  fevers,  I 
proceed  to  remark,  that  the  difeafes  molt  commonly 
produced  by  them,  belong  to  the  clafs  of  neuroses. 
And  here  I might  add,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a difeafe, 
or  a fymptom  of  a difeafe,  belonging  to  this  clafs, 
which  is  not  produced  by  worms.  It  would  be  only 
publifhing  extracts  from  books,  to  defcribe  them. 

The  chronic  and  nervous  difeafes  of  children,  which 
are  fo  numerous,  and  frequently  fatal,  are,  I believe, 
moft  commonly  occafioned  by  worms.  There  is  no 
great  danger,  therefore,  of  doing  mifchief  by  prefcrib- 
ing  anthelmintic  medicines  in  all  our  firft  attempts  to 
cure  their  chronic  and  nervous  difeafes. 

I have  taken  great  pains  to  find  out,  whether  the 
prefence  of  the  different  fpecies  of  worms  might  not 
be  difcovered  by  certain  peculiar  fymptoms  ; but  all 
to  no  purpofe.  I once  attended  a girl  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  in  a fever,  who  difcharged  four  yards  of  a taenia, 
and  who  was  fo  far  from  having  difcovered  any  peculiar 
fymptom  of  this  fpecies  of  worms,  that  fhe  had  never 
complained  of  any  other  indifpofition,  than  now  and 
then  a flight  pain  in  the  ftomach,  which  often  occurs* 
in  young  girls  from  a fedentary  life,  or  from  errors  in 

their 
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their  diet.  I beg  leave  to  add  further,  that  there  is 
not  a fymptom  which  has  been  faid  to  indicate  the  pre- 
fence of  worms  of  any  kind,  as  the  caufe  of  a difeafe, 
that  has  not  deceived  me  ; and  none  oftener  than  the 
one  that  has  been  fo  much  depended  upon,  viz.  the 
picking  of  the  nofe.  A difcharge  of  worms  from  the 
bowels,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fymptom  that  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  their  prefence  in  the  inteflines. 

1 shall  now  make  a few  remarks  upon  anthel- 
mintic remedies. 


But  I fhall  firif  give  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments which  I made  in  the  year  1771,  upon  the  com- 
mon earth-worm,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  of  a variety  of  fubftances.  I made  choice 
of  the  earth-worm  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  is,  according 
to  naturalifts,  exa&ly  the  fame  in  its  ftrufture,  man- 
ner of  fubfiftence,  and  mode  of  propagating  its  fpecies, 
with  the  round  worm  of  the  human  body. 

In  the  firft  column  I {hall  fet  down,  under  dif- 
tm6f  heads,  the  fubftances  in  which  worms  were  placed; 
and  in  the  fecond  and  third  columns  the  time  of  their 
death,  from  the  a£fion  of  thefe  fubftances  upon  them. 


I.  Bitter  and  Astringent 

SUBSTANCES. 

Watery  Infufion  of  Aloes, 

—  — — of  Rhubarb, 

—  of  Peruvian  bark, 


Hours. 

2 

I 

I 


Minutes. 

48 

3° 

30 


II.  Pu  R G ES. 

Watery  Infufiori  of  Jalap, 

of  Bears-foot, 

of  Gamboge, 

III.  Salts. 

I.  Acids. 

Vinegar, 

Lime  Juice, 

Diluted  nitrous  Acid, 


convulfed. 

1 


i4 


2.  Alkali , 
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2.  Alkali. 

A watery  Solution  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  - 


Hours. 


3 . Neutral  Salts, 

In  a watery  Solution  of  com- 
mon Salt,  - 

■  of  Nitre, 

of  Sal  Diuretic,  - - 

of  Sal  Ammoniac,  - 

of  common  Salt&  Sugar, 

4.  Earthy  and  Metallic  Salts. 

In  a watery  Solution  of  Epfom 

Salt,  - 

of  Rock  Alum, 

of  Corrofive  Sublimate, 

■  of  Calomel, 

•  of  Turpeth  Mineral, 

of  Sugar  of  Lead, 

•  of  green  Vitriol,  - - 

of  blue  Vitriol,  - - 

■  of  white  Vitriol,  - 


Minutes. 

1 

convulfed,  throwing  up 
a mucus  on  the  fur  face 
of  the  water. 


1 convulfed. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

*2 

4 

*5§ 

10 

i£  convulfed. 
49 

1 convulfed. 

3 

1 

10 

30 


IV.  Metals. 

Filings  of  Steel, 

Filings  of  Tin, 

V.  Calcareous  Earth. 

Chalk,  - - - 


VI.  Sedative  Substances. 
Watery  Infufion  of  Opium, 

of  Carolina  Pink-root, 

of  Tobacco, 


it§  convulfed, 

33 

14 


VII.  Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Wormwood,  - — 

of  Mint,  - — 

of  Caraway  Seed,  - — 

of  Amber,  - — 

of  Anifeed,  - — 

of  Turpentine,  - — 

VIII.  Arsenic. 

A watery  Solution  of  white  near 
Arfenic,  - 2 

IX.  Fermented  Liqjjors. 

In  Madeira  Wine,  - — 

— Claret,  - — 


3 convulfed. 

3 

3 

*2 

6 


3 convulfed. 

10 


X.  Distilled  Spirit. 
Common  Rum, 


i convulfed. 


XI.  The 
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XI.  The  fresh  Juices  of  I Hours.  I Minutes. 

ripe  Fruits. 

The  Juice  of  red  Cherries,  — 5^ 

of  black  ditto,  - — 5 

of  red  Currants,  - — 2§ 

of  Goofeberries,  - — 32 

of  Whortleberries,  - — 12 

of  Blackberries,  - — 7 

of  Rafberries,  - - — 5 4 

of  Plumbs,  - — 13 

of  Peaches,  - — 25 

of  Watermelons, no  effeft, 

XII.  Saccharine  Substan- 

ces. 

Honey,  - — 7 

Melailes,  - — 7 

Brown  Spgar,  f — 3° 

Manna,  ...  — 2§ 

XIII.  In  Aromatic  Substan- 

ces. 

Camphor,  - — 5 

Pimento,  - — 3^ 

Black  Pepper,  - — 45 

XIV.  Foetid  Substances. 

Juice  of  Onions,  - - — 35 

Watery  Infufion  of  Afiafcetida,  — 27 

Santonicum,  or  Worm- 

Seed, 

XV.  Miscellaneous  Sub- 

stances. 

Sulphur  mixed  with  Oil,  - 2 

./Ethiops  Mineral,  - - 2 

Sulphur,  - 2 

Solution  of  Gunpowder,  - — jg 

of  Soap,  - — 19 

Oxymel  of  Squills,  - — 3i 

Sweet  Oil,  - 2 30 


In  the  application  of  thefe  experiments  to  the  hu- 
man body,  an  allowance  mull  always  be  made  for  the 
alteration  which  the  feveral  anthelmintic  fubftances 
that  have  been  mentioned,  may  undergo  from  mixture 
and  diffufion  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 


In  order  to  derive  any  benefit  from  thefe  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  obfervations  that  have  been 
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made  upon  anthelmintic  medicines,  it  will  bp  necef- 
fary  to  divide  them  into  fuch  as  aft, 

1.  Mechanically, 

2.  Chemically  upon  worms ; and, 

3.  Into  thofe  which  poffefs  a power  compofed  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  qualities, 

1.  The  mechanical  medicines  aft  indireftly  and 
direftly  upon  the  worms. 

Those  which  aft  indireftly  are,  vomits,  purges, 
bitter  and  aftringent  fubftances,  particularly  aloes, 
rhubarb,  bark,  bears-foot,  and  worm-feed.  Sweet  oil 
afts  indireftly  and  very  feebly  upon  worms.  It  was 
introduced  into  medicine  from  its  efficacy  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  botts  in  horfes  ; but  the  worms  which  infeft 
the  human  bowels,  are  of  a different  nature,  and  pof- 
fefs  very  different  organs  of  life  from  thofe  which  are 
found  in  the  ffomach  of  an  horfe. 

Those  mechanical  medicines  which  aft  direftly 
upon  the  worms,  are,  cowhage*  and  powder  of  tin. 
The  laft  of  thefe  medicines  has  been  fuppofed  to  aft 
chemically  upon  the  worms,  from  the  arfenic  which 
adheres  to  it  in  its  pureft  ftate  ; but  from  the  length  of 
time  a worm  lived  in  a folution  of  white  arfenic,  it 
is  probable  the  tin  afts  altogether  mechanically  upon 
them. 

2.  The  medicines  which  aft  chemically  upon 
worms,  appear,  from  our  experiments,  to  be  very 
numerous. 


Nature 
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Nature  has  wifely  guarded  children  againft  the 
morbid  effe&s  of  worms,  by  implanting  in  them  an 
early  appetite  for  common  fait,  ripe  fruits  and  faccha- 
rine  fubftances;  all  which  appear  to  be  among  the  molt 
fpeedy  and  effe£tual  poifons  for  worms. 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  nature  here  countera&s  her 
own  purpofes.  Her  conduft  in  this  bufinefs  is  con- 
formable to  many  of  her  operations  in  the  human 
body,  as  well  as  throughout  all  her  works.  The  bile 
is  a necelfary  part  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  yet  an  ap- 
petite for  ripe  fruits  feems  to  be  implanted  chiefly  to 
obviate  the  confequences  of  its  excefs,  or  acrimony, 
in  the  fumrner  and  autumnal  months. 

The  ufe  of  common  fait  as  an  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine, is  both  ancient  and  univerfal.  Celfus  recom- 
mends it.  In  Ireland  it  is  a common  praftice  to  feed 
children,  who  are  aftli&ed  by  worms,  fora  week  or  tw6 
upon  a fait  fea-weed,  and  when  the  bowels  are  well 
charged  with  it,  to  give  a purge  of  wort  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  worms,  after  they  are  killed  by  the  fait 
diet. 

I have  adminiflered  many  pounds  of  common  fait 
coloured  with  cochineal,  in  dofes  of  half  a drachm, 
upon  an  empty  ftomach  in  the  morning,  with  great 
fuccefs  in  deflroying  worms. 

Ever  fmce  I obferved  the  effe£ts  of  fugar  and 
other  fweet  fubftances  upon  worms,  I have  recom- 
mended the  liberal  ufe  of  all  of  them  in  the  diet  of 
children,  with  the  happieft  effe&s.  The  fweet  fub- 
ftances probably  a£t  in  preventing  the  difeafes  from 
worms  in  the  ftomach  only,  into  which  they  often  in- 
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finuate  themfelves,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  When 
we  wiffi  to  diflodge  worms  from  the  bowels  by  fugar 
or  melaffes,  we  mull  give  thefe  fubllances  in  large 
quantities,  fo  that  they  may  efcape  in  part  the  a£lion 
of  the  ftomach  upon  them. 

I can  fay  nothing  from  my  own  experience  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  mineral  falts,  compofed  of  copper,  iron 
and  zinc,  combined  with  vitriolic  acid,  in  deilroying 
worms  in  the  bowels.  Nor  have  I ever  ufed  the 
corrofive  fublimate  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  anthelmintic. 

I have  heard  well-attelled  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine  in  deftroying  worms. 

The  expreffied  juices  of  onions  and  of  garlic  are 
very  common  remedies  for  worms.  From  one  of  the 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  onion  juice  polTelfe* 
ftrong  anthelmintic  virtues. 

I have  often  prefcribed  a tea-fpoonful  of  gunpow- 
der in  the  morning  upon  an  empty  llomach,  with  ob- 
vious advantage.  The  aftive  medicine  here  is  proba- 
bly the  nitre. 

I have  found  a fyrup  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Ja- 
maica cabbage  tree*,  to  be  a powerful  as  well  as  a 
moll  agreeable  anthelmintic  medicine.  It  fometimes 
purges  and  vomits,  but  its  good  effefts  may  be  obtain- 
ed without  giving  it  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  produce  thefe 
evacuations. 

There  is  not  a more  certain  anthelmintic  than  Ca- 
rolina pink-roott.  But  as  there  have  been  inftances 

of 
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of  death  having  followed  exceflive  dofes  of  it,  impru- 
dently adminiftered  ; and  as  children  are  often  affe&ed 
by  giddinefs,  ftupor,  and  a rednefs  and  pain  in  the 
eyes,  after  taking  it,  I acknowledge  that  I have  ge- 
nerally preferred  to  it,  lefs  certain,  but  more  fafe  me- 
dicines for  deftroying  worms. 

3.  Of  the  medicines  whofe  a£Hon  is  compounded  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  qualities,  calomel,  jalap,  and 
the  powder  of  fteel,  are  the  principal. 

Calomel,  in  order  to  be  effe&ual,  mufl  be  given 
in  large  dofes.  It  is  a fafe  and  powerful  anthelmin- 
tic. Combined  with  jalap,  it  often  brings  away  worms 
when  given  for  other  purpofes. 

Of  all  the  medicines  that  I have  adminiftered,  I 
know  of  none  more  fafe  and  certain  than  the  fimple 
preparations  of  iron,  whether  they  be  given  in  the 
form  of  fteel-filings  or  of  the  ruft  of  iron.  If  ever 
they  fail  of  fuccefs,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  given  in  too 
fmall  dofes.  I generally  preferibe  from  five,  to  thirty 
grains  every  morning,  to  children  between  one  year, 
and  ten  years  old;  and  I have  been  taught  by  an  old 
fea-captain,  who  was  cured  of  a taenia  by  this  medicine, 
to  give  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  it,  every 
morning,  for  three  or  four  days,  not  only  with  fafety, 
but  with  fuccefs* 

I shall  conclude  this  eftay  with  the  following 
remarks.' 

i.  Where  the  a&ion  of  medicines  upon  worms  in 
the  bowels,  does  not  agree  exaftly  with  their  aftion  up- 
on the  earth-worms  in  the  experiments  that  have  been 
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related,  it  mull  be  afcribed  to  the  medicines  being 
more  or  lefs  altered  by  the  a£lion  of  the  ftomach  upon 
them.  I conceive  that  the  fuperior  anthelmintic  qua- 
lities of  pink-root,  fleel-filings,  and  calomel  fall  of 
which  acted  but  {lowly  upon  the  earth-worms  compa- 
red with  many  other  fubffances)  are  wholly  oceafioned 
by  their  efcaping  the  digeflive  powers  unchanged,  and 
a£ting  in  a concentrated  ltate  upon  the  worms. 

2.  In  fevers  attended  with  anomalous  fymptoms, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  worms,  I have  con- 
ftantly  refuted  to  yield  to  the  felicitations  of  my  pa- 
tients, to  abandon  the  indications  of  cure  in  the  fe- 
ver, and  to  purfue  worms  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  While  I have  adhered  fteadily  to  the  ufual 
remedies  for  the  different  genera  and  fpecies  of  fever, 
in  all  their  ftages,  I have  at  the  fame  time  blended  thofe 
remedies  occalionally  with  anthelmentic  medicines. 
In  this  I have  imitated  the  pra&ice  of  phyficians  in 
many  other  difeafes  ; in  which  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous fymptoms  are  purfued,  without  feducing  the 
attention  from  the  original  diforder. 
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Read  before  the  American  Pliilofophical  Society,  February  3,  1786, 


AF  E W years  ago  a certain  Doctor  Hugh  Mar- 
tin, a furgeon  of  one  of  the  Pennfylvania  regi- 
ments Rationed  at  Pittfburg,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  late  war,  came  to  this  city,  and  advertifed  to  cure 
cancers  with  a medicine  which  he  faid  he  had  discover- 
ed in  the  woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garri- 
fon.  As  Doftor  Martin  had  once  been  my  pupil,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon  him,  and  afked  him 
fome  queftions  refpe&ing  his  difcovery.  His  anfwers. 
were  calculated  to  make  me  believe,  that  his  medicine 
was  ol  a vegetable  nature,  and  that  it  was  originally 
an  Indian  remedy.  He  {hewed  me  Some  of  the  me- 
dicine, which  appeared  to  be  the  powder  of  a well-dried 
root  of  fome  kind.  Anxious  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  this 
medicine  in  cancerous  fores,  I prevailed  upon  the  doc- 
tor to  admit  me  to  fee  him  apply  it  in  two  or  three 
cafes.  I obferved  in  fome  inftances,  he  applied  a 
powder  to  the  parts  affefted,  and  in  others  only  touch- 
ed them  with  a feather  dipped  in  a liquid  which  had  a- 
whitc  fediment,  and  which  he  made  me  believe  was. 

the 
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the  vegetable  root  diffufed  in  water.  It  gave  me  great 
pleafure  to  witnefs  the  efficacy  of  the  doftor’s  appli- 
cations. In  feveral  cancerous  ulcers,  the  cures  he 
performed  were  complete.  Where  the  cancers  were 
much  connected  with  the  lymphatic  fyfterri,  or  accom- 
panied with  a fcrophulous  habit  of  body,  his  medicine 
always  failed,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  did  evident  mif- 
chief. 

Anxious  to  difcover  a medicine  that  promifed  re- 
lief in  even  a few  cafes  of  cancers,  and  fuppofing  that 
all  the  cauftic  vegetables  were  nearly  alike,  I applied 
the  phytolacca  or  poke-root,  the  ftramonium,  the  arum, 
and  one  or  two  others,  to  foul  ulcers,  in  hopes  of  fee- 
ing the  fame  effefts  from  them  which  I had  feen  from 
Doftor  Martin’s  powder  ; but  in  thefe  I was  difap- 
pointed.  They  gave  fome  pain,  but  performed  no 
cures.  At  length  I was  furnifhed  by  a gentleman  from 
Pittfburg  with  a powder  which  I had  no  doubt,  from 
a variety  of  circumftances,  was  of  the  fame  kind  as  that 
ufed  by  Do£!or  Martin.  I applied  it  to  a fungous 
ulcer,  but  without  producing  the  degrees  of  pain,  in- 
flammation, or  difcharge,  which  I had  been  accuflom- 
ed  to  fee  from  the  application  of  Doftor  Martin’s 
powder.  After  this,  I ffiould  have  fufpe&ed  that  the 
powder  was  not  a fimple  root,  had  not  the  doftor  con- 
tinued upon  all  occafions  to  afTure  me,  that  it  was 
wholly  a vegetable  preparation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784  the  doftor  died, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  medicine  had  died 
with  him.  A few  weeks  after  his  death  I procured, 
from  one  of  his  adminillrators,  a few  ounces  of  the 
doctor's  powder,  partly  with  a view  of  applying  it  to 
a cancerous  fore  which  then  offered,  and  partly  with 
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a view  of  examining  it  more  minutely  than  I had  been 
able  to  do  during  the  doftor’s  life.  Upon  throwing 
the  powder,  which  was  of  a brown  color,  upon  a piece 
of  white  paper,  I perceived  diflin£lly  a number  of 
white  particles  fcattered  through  it.  I lufpe£led  at  firfl 
that  they  were  corrofive  fublimatc,  but  the  ufual  tefls 
of  that  metallic  fait  foon  convinced  me  that  I was  mif- 
taken.  Recollefting  that  arfenic  was  the  bafis  of  molt 
of  the  celebrated  cancer  powders  that  have  been  ufed 
in  the  world,  I had  recourfe  to  the  tells  for  dete£ling 
it.  Upon  fprinkling  a fmall  quantity  of  the  powder 
upon  fome  coals  of  fire,  it  emitted  the  garlic  fmell  fo 
perceptibly  as  to  be  known  by  feveral  perfons  whom 
I called  into  the  room  where  I made  the  experiment, 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  objeft  ol  my  inquiries. 
After  this,  with  fome  difficulty  I picked  out  about  three 
or  four  grains  of  the  white  powder,  and  bound  them 
between  two  pieces  of  copper,  which  I threw  into  the 
fire.  After  the  copper  pieces  became  red  hot,  I took 
them  out  of  the  fire,  and  when  they  had  cooled,  dif- 
covered  an  evident  whitenefs  imparted  to  both  of  them. 
One  of  the  pieces  afterwards  looked  like  dull  filver. 
Thefe  two  tells  have  generally  been  thought  fufficient 
to  diflinguifh  the  prefence  of  arfenic  in  any  bodies ; 
but  I made  ufe  of  a third,  which  has  lately  been  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  Mr.  Bergman,  and  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  in  all  cafes  infallible. 

I infused  a fmall  quantity  of  the  powder  in  a fo- 
lution  of  a vegetable  alkali  in  water  for  a few  hours, 
and  then  poured  it  upon  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water.  The  color  of  the  vitriol  was  immediately 
changed  to  a beautiful  green,  and  afterwards  precipi- 
tated. 
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I shall  clofe  this  paper  with  a few  remarks  upon 
this  powder,  and  upon  the  cure  of  cancers  and  foul 
ulcers  of  all  kinds. 

1.  The  ufe  of  cauflics  in  cancers  and  foul  ulcers  is 
very  ancient,  and  univerfal.  But  I believe  arfenic  to 
be  the  mofl  efficacious  of  any  that  has  ever  been  ufed. 
It  is  the  balls  of  Plunket’s  and  probably  of  Guy’s  well 
known  cancer  powders.  The  great  art  of  applying  it 
fuccefsfully,  is  to  dilute  and  mix  it  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  a£fion.  Doflor  Mar- 
tin’s compofition  was  happily  calculated  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  It  gave  lefs  pain  than  the  common  or  lunar 
cauftic.  It  excited  a moderate  inflammation,  which 
feparated  the  morbid  from  the  found  parts,  and  pro- 
moted a plentiful  afflux  of  humors  to  the  fore  during 
its  application.  It  feldom  produced  an  efcar  ; hence 
it  infmuated  itfelf  into  the  deepefl  recedes  of  the  can- 
cers, and  frequently  feparated  thefe  fibres  in  an  un- 
broken ffate  which  are  generally  called  the  roots  of 
the  cancer.  Upon  this  account,  I think,  in  an  ulce- 
rated cancer  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  knife.  It  has 
no  aftion  upon  the  found  fkin.  This  Doctor  Hall 
proved  by  confining  a fmall  quantity  of  it  upon  his 
arm  for  many  hours.  In  thofe  cafes  where  Doctor 
Martin  ufed  it  to  extraft  cancerous  or  fchirrous  tumors 
that  were  not  ulcerated,  I have  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  always  broke  the  fkin  with  Spanifh  flies. 

2.  The  arfenic  ufed  by  the  do£lor  was  the  pure 
white  arfenic.  I fhould  fuppofe  from  the  examinati- 
on I made  of  the  powder  with  the  eye,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  arfenic  to  the  vegetable  powder,  could  not 
be  more  than  part  of  the  whole  compound.  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  doftor  employed  differ- 
ent 
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£tit  vegetable  fubflances  at  different  times.  The  vege- 
table matter  with  which  the  arfenic  was  combined  in 
the  powder  which  I ufed  in  my  experiments,  Was  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  the  powder  of  the  root  and 
berries  of  the  folanum  lethale,  or  deadly  nightfhade. 
As  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  defign  of  the 
vegetable  addition  was  to  blunt  the  a&ivity  of  the  arfe- 
nic, I fhould  fuppofe  that  the  fame  proportion  of  com- 
mon wheat  flour  as  the  dottor  ufed  of  his  cauflic  vege- 
tables, would  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  purpofe.  In 
thofe  cafes  where  the  do£lor  applied  a feather  dipped 
in  a liquid  to  the  fore  of  his  patient,  I have  no  doubt 
but  his  phial  contained  nothing  but  a weak  folution  of 
arfenic  in  water.  This  is  no  new  method  of  applying 
arfenic  to  foul  ulcers.  Doflor  Way  of  Wilmington, 
has  fpoken  in  the  highefl  terms  to  me  of  a wafh  for 
foulneffes  on  the  fkin,  as  well  as  old  ulcers,  prepared 
by  boiling  an  ounce  of  white  arfenic  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  three  pints,  and  applying  it  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

3.  I mentioned  formerly  that  Do£lor  Martin 
was  often  unfuccefsful  in  the  application  of  his  powder. 
This  was  occalioned  by  his  ufirig  it  indifcriminately  in 
all  cafes.  In  fchirrous  and  cancerous  tumors,  the 
knife  fhould  always  be  preferred  to  the  cauflic.  In 
cancerous  ulcers  attended  with  a fcrophulous  or  a bad 
habit  of  body,  fuch  particularly  as  have  their  feat  in 
the  neck,  in  the  breafls  of  females,  and  in  the  axillary 
glands,  it  can  only  protraft  the  patient’s  mifery. 
Moft  of  the  cancerous  fores  cured  by  Doftor  Martin 
were  feated  on  the  nofe,  or  cheeks,  or  upon  the  fur- 
face  or  extremities  of  the  body.  It  remains  yet  to 
difcover  a cure  for  cancers  that  taint  the  fluids,  or  in- 
fe£l  the  whole  lymphatic  fyliem.  This  cure  I appre- 
hend 
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hend  mull  be  fought  for  in  diet,  or  in  the  long  ufe  of 
fome  internal  medicine. 

To  pronounce  a difeafe  incurable,  is  often  to  ren- 
der it  fo.  The  intermitting  fever,  if  left  to  itfelf* 
would  probably  prove  frequently,  and  perhaps  more 
fpeedily  iatal  than  cancers.  And  as  cancerous  tumors 
and  fores  are  often  negle&ed,  or  treated  improperly 
by  injudicious  people,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they 
are  incurable,  (to  which  the  frequent  advice  of  phyfU 
cians  “ to  let  them  alone,”  has  no  doubt  contributed) 
perhaps  the  introduction  of  arfenic  into  regular  pra&ice 
as  a remedy  for  cancers,  may  invite  to  a more  early 
application  to  phyficians,  and  thereby  prevent  the  de- 
plorable cafes  that  have  been  mentioned*  which  are 
often  rendered  fo  by  delay  or  unfkilful  management. 

4.  It  is  not  in  cancerous  fores  only  that  Do£lor 
Martin’s  powder  has  been  found  to  do  fervice.  In 
fores  of  all  kinds,  and  from  a variety  of  caufes,  where 
they  have  been  attended  with  fungous  flefh  or  callous 
edges,  I have  ufed  the  do&or’s  powder  with  advantage. 

I FLATTER  tnyfelf  that  I (hall  be  excufed  in  giving 
this  detail  of  a quack  medicine,  when  the  fociety  refleft 
that  it  was  from  the  inventions  and  temerity  of  quacks, 
that  phyficians  have  derived  fome  of  their  moll  a£tive 
and  ufeful  medicines. 
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Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Match  17,  1786. 


DURING  my  attendance,  as  phyfician-general, 
upon  the  military  hofpitals  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  I met  with  feveral  cafes 
of  the  tetanus.  I had  frequently  met  with  this  diforder 
in  private  pra&ice,  and  am  forry  to  fay,  that  I never 
fucceeded  with  the  ordinary  remedy  of  opium  in  any 
one  cafe  that  came  under  my  care.  I found  it  equally 
ineffe&ual  in  the  army.  Baffled  in  my  expectations 
from  a remedy  that  had  been  fo  much  celebrated,  I be- 
gan to  inveftigate  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
diforder.  I found  it  to  be  a diforder  of  warm  climates, 
2nd  warm  feafons.  This  led  me  to  afcribe  it  to  relax- 
ation. I refolved  to  attempt  the  cure  ot  it  by  a fet  of 
medicines  in  fome  meafure  the  oppofites  of  moll  of  the 
medicines  that  have  been  employed  in  that  diforder. 
Soon  after  I adopted  this  refolution,  I was  called  to 
vifit  Col.  John  Stone,  who-  was  wounded  through  the 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  on  the  4th  of  Ofto- 
ber  1777.  He  was  in  the  third  day  of  a tetanus.  His 
fpafms  were  violent,  and  his  pains  fo  exquifite  that  his 
cries  were  heard  near  a hundred  yards  from  his  quar- 
ters. His  head  was  thrown  a little  backwards,  and 
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his  jaw  had  become  fliff  and  contra&ed.  He  was  un- 
der the  care  of  a fkilful  regimental  furgeon,  who  was 
pouring  down  opium  in  large  quantities  without  effeft. 

D UTY  and  friendfhip  both  led  me  to  do  my  utmoft 
to  fave  the  life  of  this  valuable  officer.  I immediately 
difmifTed  the  opium,  and  gave  him  large  quantities  of 
wine  and  bark,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  the  latter,  and  from  a bottle  to  three  pints  of  the 
former  in  the  day.  In  a few  hours  I was  delighted 
with  their  effefts.  His  fpafms  and  pains  were  lefs  fre- 
quent and  violent,  and  he  flept  for  feveral  hours, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  feveral  days  and  nights 
before. 

\ ' • . 

With  the  fame  indication  in  view,  I applied  a 

blifter  between  his  fhoulders,  and  rubbed  in  two  or 
three  ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  upon  the  outfide 
of  his  throat.  He  continued  to  mend  gradually  under 
the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  fo  that  in  ten  days  he 
was  out  of  danger,  although  the  fpafm  continued  in  his 
wounded  foot  for  feveral  weeks  afterwards. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1782,  I was  called  to 
vifit  a fervant  girl  of  Mr.  Alexander  Todd,  merchant 
of  this  city,  who  had  brought  on  a tetanus  by  deeping 
in  the  evening  on  a damp  brick  pavement,  after  a day 
in  which  the  mercury  in  Farenheit’s  thermometer  had 
Hood  at  near  90  °.  The  cafe  was  nearly  as  violent 
and  alarming  as  the  one  I have  defcribed.  I treated 
her  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
To  the  above  named  medicines,  I added  only  the  oil 
of  amber,  which  fhe  took  in  large  dofes,  after  I fuf- 
pe£fed  the  tonic  and  ftimulating  powers  of  the  bark 
and  wine  began  to  lofe  their  effe&s.  The  good  effe£ls 

of 
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of  the  oil  were  very  obvious.  She  recovered  gradu- 
ally, and  has  continued  ever  fince  in  good  health. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  fame  year,  I was  called  to 
Alexander  Leflie,  a joiner,  who  had  run  a nail  in  his 
foot.  I found  him  the  day  afterwards  in  extreme  pain, 
with  fmall  convulfions,  and  now  and  then  a twinge  in 
his  jaw.  The  wound  in  his  foot  was  without  fuell- 
ing or  inflammation.  I dilated  the  wound  and  filled 
it  with  lint  moiftened  with  fpirit  of  turpentine.  This 
in  a little  while  produced  a good  deal  of  pain  and  a 
great  inflammation  in  his  foot.  While  I was  prepa- 
ring to  treat  him  in  the  manner  I had  treated  the  t\vo 
former  cafes,  the  pains  and  fpafms  in  his  body  fud- 
denly  left  him,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  after  I faw 
him,  he  complained  of  nothing  but  of  the  pain  and 
fwelling  in  his  foot,  which  continued  for  feveral  weeks, 
and  did  not  leave  him  till  it  ended  in  a fuppuration. 
From  the  hiftory  of  thefe  three  cafes,  I beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  remarks, 

1.  That  the  predifpofition  to  the  tetanus  depends 
upon  relaxation.  This  relaxation  is  generally  produ- 
ced by  heat;  but  exceffive  labor,  watchings,  marches, 
or  fatigue  from  any  caufe,  all  produce  it  likewife;  and 
hence  we  find  it  more  frequent  from  wounds  received 
in  battles,  than  from  fimilar  wounds  received  in  any 
other  way.  Thefe  wounds  more  certainly  produce 
the  tetanus,  if  they  have  been  preceded  for  fome 
time  with  warm  weather.  Dottor  Shoepft,  the  phy- 
fician-general  of  the  Anfpach  troops  who  ferved  at 
the  fiege  of  York  in  the  year  1781,  informed  me  of  a 
lingular  fafit  upon  this  fubjeft.  Upon  converfing 
with  th£  French  furgeons  after  the  capitulation,  he 
was  informed  by  them  that  the  troops  who  arrived  juft; 
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before  the  fiege  from  the  Weft-Indies  with  Count  de 
Graffe,  were  the  only  troops  belonging  to  their  nation 
who  fnffered  from  the  tetanus.  There  was  not  a Tin- 
gle inftance  of  that  diforder  among  the  French  troops 
who  had  fpent  a winter  in  Rhode-Ifland. 

2.  As  the  tetanus  Teems  to  be  occafioned  by  relaxa- 
tion, the  medicines  indicated  to  cure  it  are  Tuch  only 
as  are  calculated  to  remove  this  relaxation,  and  to  re- 
ftore  a tone  to  the  fyftem.  The  bark  and  wine  ap- 
pear to  aft  in  this  way.  The  operation  of  the  blifters 
is  of  a more  complicated  nature.  That  they  are  Te- 
dative  and  antiTpaTmodic  in  Tevers  is  univerTally  ac- 
knowledged, but  in  the  peculiar  ftate  of  irritability 
which  occurs  in  the  tetanus,  perhaps  their  effefts  are 
more  Timply  ftimulating.  But  I will  go  one  ftep  fur- 
ther. In  order  to  cure  this  diforder,  it  is  neceflary 
not  only  to  produce  an  ordinary  tone  in  the  fyftem,  but 
fomething  like  the  inflammatory  diathefis.  The  abfence 
of  this  diathefis  is  taken  notice  of  by  all  authors,  par- 
ticularly by  Doftor  Cullen*. 

Mercury  appears  to  aft  only  by  promoting  this 

diathefis.  Hence  it  never  does  anv  fervice  unlefs  it  be 

. ^ 

given  time  enough  to  produce  a falivation.  The  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  produced  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  feldom  fail  to  produce  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis, as  blood  drawn  in  a falivation  has  repeatedly 
fhewn. 

I apprehend  that  the  oil  of  amber  afts  as  a fti- 
mulant  chiefly  in  this  diforder.  I have  heard  of  a te- 
tanus being  cured  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada  by  large 
dofes  of  muftard.  Doftor  Wright,  lately  of  the 

ifland 
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ifland  of  Jamaica,  relates  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the 
London  medical  eflays,  feveral  remarkable  cafes  of 
the  tetanus  being  cured  by  the  cold  bath.  Both  tliefe 
remedies  certainly  a£t  as  ftimuiants  and  tonics.  By 
reafoning  a priori , I conceive  that  ele&ricity  would 
be  found  to  be  an  equally  powerful  remedy  in  this 
diforder. 

As  a general  inflammatory  diathefis  difpofes  to  to- 
pical inflammation,  fo  topical  inflammation  difpofes  to 
general  inflammatory  diathefis.  Wounds  upon  this 
account  are  lefs  apt  to  inflame  in  fummer  than  in  win- 
ter. In  the  tetanus,  I have  uniformly  obferved  an  ab- 
fence  of  all  inflammation  in  the  wounds  or  injuries  that 
produced  it.  Dpftor  Stoll  of  Vienna  has  made  the  fame 
obfervation*.  A fplinter  under  the  nail  produces  no 
convulflons,  if  pain,  inflammation  or  fuppuration  follow 
the  accident.  It  is  by  exciting  pain  and  inflammation, 
I apprehend,  that  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  afts  in  all 
wounds  and  pun£lures  of  nervous  and  tendinous  parts. 
I have  never  known  a Angle  inftance  of  a tetanus  from 
a wound,  where  this  remedy  had  been  applied  in 
time.  It  was  to  excite  an  inflammation  in  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Leflie,  that  I dilated  the  wound  and  filled  it  wTith 
the  fpirit  of  turpentine.  I was  not  furprifed  at  its 
good  efle£ls  in  this  cafe,  for  I was  prepared  to  expe£t 
them. 

I find  a remarkable  cafe  related  in  Do£Ior  W. 
Monro’s  Thefis,  publifhed  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1783,  of  a black  girl  who  had  a tetanus  from  running  a 
nail  in  her  foot,  being  perfe£lly  cured  by  deep  and  ex- 
tenfive  incifions  being  made  in  the  wounded  part  by 
Do&or  John  Bell,  of  the  ifland  of  Grenada. 

It 
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It  is  by  producing  inflammation  in  a particular 
part,  and  tone  in  the  whole  fyftem,  I apprehend,  that 
the  amputation  of  a wounded  limb  fometimes  cures  a 
tetanus ; and  it  is  becaufe  the  degrees  of  both  are  too 
inconfiderable  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  the  fpafms  in 
the  advanced  ftages  of  the  tetanus,  that  amputation 
often  fails  of  fuccefs. 

I have  been  informed  by  a phyfician  who  refided 
fome  time  at  St.  Croix,  that  the  negroes  on  that  lfland 
always  apply  a plafter  made  of  equal  parts  of  fait  and 
tallow  to  their  frefh  wounds,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
locked  jaw.  The  fait  always  produces  fome  degree 
of  inflammation. 

If  the  faffs  that  have  been  flated  are  true,  and  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them  are  julf, 
how  fhall  we  account  for  the  affion  of  the  opium  in 
curing  this  diforder  ? I do  not  deny  its  good  effefts 
in  many  cafes,  but  I believe  it  has  failed  in  four  cafes 
out  of  five  in  the  hands  of  mofl  praffitioners.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  fucceeds  only  where  it  is  given  in 
very  large  dofes.  In  thefe  cafes  I would  fuppofe  that 
its  fedative  powers  are  loft  in  its  ftimulating.  It  is 
upon  a footing,  therefore,  in  one  refpeff,  with  the 
ftimulating  medicines  that  have  been  mentioned  ; but 
from  its  being  combined  with  a fedative  quality,  it  is 
probably  inferior  to  moft  of  them.  I am  the  more 
inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  from  an  account  I once 
received  from  Doffor  Robert,  of  the  ifland  of  Domi- 
nique, who  informed  me,  that  after  having  cured  a 
negro  man  of  a tetanus  with  large  dofes  of  opium,  he 
was  afterwards  feized  with  a diforder  in  his  ftomach,  of 
which  he  died  in  a few  days.  Upon  opening  him,  he 
found  his  ftomach  inflamed  and  mortified.  I do  not 
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forbid  the  ufe  of  opium  altogether  in  this  diforder. 
I think  finall  dofes  of  it  may  be  given  to  eafe  pain,  as 
in  other  fpafmodic  diforders;  but  as  its  qualities  are 
complicated,  and  its  efficacy  doubtful,  I think  it  ought 
to  yield  to  more  fimple  and  more  powerful  remedies. 

To  the  cafes  that  have  been  mentioned,  I could 
add  many  others,  in  which  I have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  excitement  of  a topical  inflammation  by  artifi- 
cial means,  has  effettually  prevented  a tetanus* 

To  this  account  of  the  tetanus,  I beg  leave  to  fub- 
join  a few  words  upon  a diforder  commonly  called  the 
jaw-fall  in  infants,  or  the  trifmus  nafcentium  of  Doc- 
tor Cullen,  which  is  nothing  but  a fpecies  of  tetanus. 

I have  met  with  three  cafes  of  it  in  this  city,  all 
of  which  proved  fatal.  The  llage  of  the  diforder  in 
which  I was  confulted,  and  the  age  and  weaknefs  of 
the  infants,  forbad  me  to  attempt  any  thing  for  their 
relief.  I have  introduced  the  fubje£t  of  this  diforder 
in  children,  only  for  the  fake  of  mentioning  a fa6t  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  late  Doftor  Cadwalader  Evans 
of  this  city.  This  gentleman  praflifed  phyfic  for  fe- 
veral  years  in  Jamaica,  where  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  the  tetanus  in  the  black  children.  He 
found  it  in  every  cafe  to  be  incurable.  He  fuppofed 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  retention  of  the  meconium 
in  the  bowels.  This  led  him  invariably  to  purge 
every  child  that  was  born  upon  the  eftates  committed 
to  his  care.  After  he  adopted  this  praftice,  he  ne- 
ver met  with  a fingle  inftance  of  the  tetanus  among 
children. 
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Perhaps  it  may  tend  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  te- 
tanus, and  to  promote  a fpirit  of  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment, to  add,  that  this  diforder  is  not  confined  to  the 
human  fpecies.  I have  known  feveral  inftances  of  it 
in  horfes,  from  nails  running  in  their  feet,  and  other 
accidents.  It  is  attended  with  a rigidity  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  neck,  a ftiffnefs  in  the  limbs,  and  fuch  a 
contraftion  of  the  jaw  as  to  prevent  their  eating.  It 
is  generally  fatal.  In  tWo  cafes  I had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  difeafe  perfectly  cured  by  applying  a poten- 
tial cauftic  to  the  neck  under  the  mane,  by  large  dofes 
of  oil  of  amber,  and  by  plunging  one  of  them  into 
the  river,  and  throwing  buckets  of  cold  water  upon 
the  other. 

How  far  the  reafonings  contained  in  this  paper 
rhay  apply  to  the  hydrophobia,  I cannot  determine, 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  the  difeafe  fince 
1 adopted  thefe  principles  ; but  from  the  fpafmodic 
nature  of  the  diforder,  from  the  feafon  of  the  year  in 
which1  it  generally  occurs,  and  above  all,  from  the 
cafe  related  by  Do&or  Fothergill,  of  a young  woman 
having  efcaped  the  effe&s  of  the  bite  of  a mad  cat  by 
means1  of  the  Wound  being  kept  open,  (which  from  its 
feverity  was  probably  conne&ed  with  fome  degrees  of 
inflammation)  is  it  not  probable  that  the  fame  reme- 
dies, which  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  tetanus, 
rhay  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  hydrophobia  ? In 
a difeafe  fo  deplorable,  and  hitherto  fo  unfuccefs’fully 
treated;  even  a conjeflure  may  lead  to  ufeful  experi- 
ments and  inquiries. 
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SINCE  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions, in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  American 
Philofophical  tranfa&ions,  I have  received  letters  from 
feveral  phyficians  in  America,  and  one  from  Doftor 
James  Currie  of  Liverpool,  in  Great-Britain ; in 
each  of  which  are  contained  cafes  that  confirm  the 
efficacy  of  tonic  remedies,  more  efpecially  of  wine 
and  the  cold  bath * in  the  cure  of  tetanus.  My  owri 
experience  has  furnifhed  two  new  cafes,  in  addition 
to  thofe  which  are  publifhed,  in  favor  of  the  firft  of 
thofe  remedies,  joined  with  mercury.  I am,  notwith- 
ftanding,  obliged  to  own*  that  the  method  of  cure 
above  mentioned  has  failed,  in  fome  inftances,  in  the 
hands  of  feveral  refpeftable  practitioners  in  Philadel- 
phia ; but  I have  reafon  to  believe  it  was  only  where 
it  was  not  ufed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  or 
where  every  poffible  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of 
the  combined  powers  of  all  of  the  tonic  remedies  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Muhlenberg,-  principal  of  the 
German  college  in  Lancafter,  informed  me  in  the 
month  of  June  1787,  -that  he  had  often  met  with  the 
trifmus  nafcentium  among  the  children  of  poor  peo- 
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pie  belonging  to  his  congregation.  After  reading  the 
account  of  Do£tor  Evans’s  fuccefsful  method  of  pre- 
venting that  diforder  in  Jamaica,  by  means  of  gentle 
purges,  he  recommended  that  praftice  to  the  parents 
of  children  where  he  fufpe&ed  the  difeafe  might  take 
place,  and  always  with  fuccefs. 


The  more  1 have  considered  the  caufes  and  Symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia,  the  more  I am  difpofed  to  aferibe 
it  to  the  fame  proximate  caufe  as  the  tetanus.  1.  They 
both  afTecf  the  mufcles  of  deglutition.  I have  lately- 
led!  a tetanus  brought  on  by  a fraftured  leg,  in  which 
an  attempt  to  Swallow  the  fmallefl  quantity  of  any  li- 
quid, produced  the  fame  fudden  and  general  convul- 
sions which  occur  in  the  hydrophobia.  2.  They  both 
proceed  from  caufes  which  appear  to  be  related  to  each 
other,  viz.  from  wrounds,  and  from  the  aftion  of  cold 
after  the  body  has  been  previoufly  weakened  by  heat 
and  exercife.  Of  the  laft,  we  have  a remarkable  proof 
in  an  account  of  a Spontaneous  hydrophobia,  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Arlhaud,  prefident  of  the  circle  of  Phila- 
delphians at  Cape  Francois,  in  the  firff  volume  of  the 
tranfa&ions*  of  that  new  and  enterprizing  Society.- 
3.  They  both  Sometimes  appear  as  Symptoms  of  the 
fame  idiopathic  diforder,  viz.  the  hyfteria.  4.  They 
both  yield  to  the  fame  remedies,  viz.  to  the  excite- 
ment of  an  inflammation  in  the  wounded  part  of  the 
body,  or  to  a long  continued  difeharge  of  matter  from 
it,  and  to  mercury.  Of  the  efficacy  of  each  of  thefe 
remedies,  there  are  proofs,  not  only  in  Mr.  Arthaud’s' 
observations  upon  the  hydrophobia,  before  mentioned, 
but  in  VanfwietenV  commentaries  upon  Boerhaave’s 
aphoiifms +.  ,j. 


* RechcrcheSy  mcmcirss,  et  obfervations  fur  les  maladies  epizootiques,- 
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To  thefe  fafts  I (hall  add  one  more,  which  may 
ferve  ftill  further  to  eftablifh  the  famenefs  of  the  indi- 
cations of  cure  in  the  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  In 
the  London  medical  journal  for  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  1784,  I find  the  following  account 
publifhed  by  Doftor  De  Mathiis,  phyfician  to  the  king 
of  Naples’  apny.  “ During  his  refidence  in  Calabria, 
“ (the  doftor  tells  us)  that  having  one  day  caught  a 
44  viper  in  the  fields,  he  had  occafion  in  his  way  home 
44  to  pafs  by  a farm-yard,  where  he  faw  a dog  chain- 
44  ed  that  was  faid  to  be  mad.  He  offered  water  to 
44  this  dog,  upon  which  he  immediately  fe’d  into  con- 
44  vulfions.  Recollefting  his  viper,  he  was  tempted 
44  to  try  its  effefts  by  applying  it  to  the  dog’s  throat. 
44  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  confequences 
44  were,  the  head  of  the  dog  fwelled,  the  fymptoms  of 
44  the  hydrophobia  ceafed,  and  the  animal  recovered/’ 

If  more  fafts  fhould  occur,  which  fhall  {hew  the 
relation  that  the  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  have  to  each 
other,  perhaps  we  may  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
wound  inflifted  by  the  teeth  of  a dog  fometimes  afts 
in  the  fame  manner  in  producing  hydrophobia,  that 
wounds  made  by  a nail,  or  any  obtufe  lacerating  in- 
ftrument  aft,  in  producing  tetanus  ; and  that  both  dif- 
eafes  may  be  prevented,  or  cured,  with  equal  certain- 
ty by  the  fame  tonic  remedies. 
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THE 

RESULT 

o.  F 

OBSERVATIONS 

MADE  UPON  THE  DISEASES  WHICH  OCCURRED 

IN  THE 

Military  Hofpitals  of  the  United  States , 

DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 


l.  r | H E army  when  it  lay  in  tents  was  always  more 
JL  fickly,  than  when  it  lay  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  likewife  more  healthy  when  it  was  kept  in  motion, 
than  when  it  lay  in  an  encampment. 

2.  Young  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  were 
fubjeft  to  the  greateft  number  of  camp  difeafes. 

3.  The  fouthern  troops  were  more  fickly  than  the 
northern  or  ealtern  troops. 

4.  The  native  Americans  were  more  fickly  than  the 
natives  of  Europe  who  ferved  in  the  American  army. 

5.  Men  above  thirty,  and  five  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  were  the  hardieft  foldiers  in  the  army.  Perhaps 
the  reafon  why  the  natives  of  Europe  were  more 
healthy  than  the  native  Americans,  was,  they  were 
more  advanced  in  life. 
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6.  The  fouthern  troops  fickened  from  the  want  of 
fait  provifions.  Their  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  re- 
ftored  only  by  means  of  falted  meat.  I once  faw  a 
private,  in  a Virginia  regiment,  throw  away  his  ration 
of  choice  frelh  beef,  and  give  a dollar  for  a pound  of 
falted  bacon. 

7.  Tho^e  officers  who  wore  flannel  fhirts  or  waift- 
coats  next  to  their  fkins,  in  general  efcaped  fevers  and 
difeafes  of  all  kinds. 

8.  The  principal  difeafes  in  the  hofpitals  were  the  ty- 
phus gravior  and  mitior  of  Do£lor  Cullen.  Men  who 
came  into  the  hofpitals  with  pie  unifies  or  rheumatifms^ 
foon  loft  the  types  of  their  original  difeafes,  and  fuf- 
fered,  or  died,  by  the  above  mentioned  fever. 

g.  This  fever  always  prevailed  moft,  and  with  the 
world  fymptoms  in  winter.  A free  air,  which  could 
only  be  obtained  in  fummer,  always  prevented,  or  mi- 
tigated it. 

10.  In  all  thofe  cafes,  where  the  contagion  was  re- 
ceived, cold  feldom  failed  to  render  it  a£dive.  When- 
ever an  hofpital  was  removed  in  winter,  one  half  of 
the  patients  generally  fickened  on  the  way,  or  foon 
after  their  arrival  at  the  place  to  which  they  were 
fent. 

11.  n run  ken  foldiers  and  convalefcents  were 
moft  fubjeft  to  this  fever. 

12.  Those  patients  in  this  fever  who  had  large 
ulcers  on  their  backs  or  limbs,  generally  recovered. 


13.  I MET 
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13.  I met  with  fever-al  inflances  of  buboes,  alfo  of 
ulcers  in  the  throat,  as-defcribed  by  Do£lor  Donald 
Monro.  They  were  miflaken  by  fome  of  the  junior 
furgeons  for  venereal  fores,  but  they  yielded  to  the 
common  remedies  of  the  hofpital  fever, 

14.  There  were  many  inflances  of  patients  in  this 
fever,  who  fuddenly  fell  down  dead,  upon  being  mo- 
ved, without  any  previous  fymptoms  of  approaching 
diflolution.  This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe,  when 
they  arofe  to  go  to  flool. 

15.  The  contagion  of  this  fever  was  frequently 
conveyed  from  the  hofpital  to  the  camp,  by  means  of 
blankets  and  clothes, 

16.  Those  black  foldiers  who  had  been  previoufly 
(laves,  died  in  a greater  proportion  by  this  fever,  or 
had  a much  flower  reco/ery  from  it,  than  the  fame 
number  of  white  foldiers. 

17.  The  remedies  which  appeared  to  do  mofl  fer- 
vice  in  this  diforder  were  vomits  of  tartar  emetic,  gen- 
tle dofes  of  laxative  falts,  bark,  wine,  and  volatile 
fait  in  large  dofes,  and  in  fome  cafes,  bliflers. 

18.  An  emetic  feldom  failed  of  checking  this  fever 
if  exhibited  while  it  was  in  a forming  (late,  and  before 
the  patient  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

19.  Many  caufes  concurred  to  produce,  and  in- 
creafe  this  fever;  fuch  as  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  ex- 
ceffive  iatigue,  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  officers 
in  providing  fuitable  diet  and  accommodations  for  their 
men,  the  general  ufe  of  linen  inflead  of  woollen  clothes 

in 
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in  the  fummer  months,  and  the  crouding  too  many 
patients  together  in  one  hofpital,  with  fuch  other  in- 
conveniencies  and  abufes,  as  ufually  follow  the  union 
of  the  purveying  and  dire  Sling  departments  of  hofpitals 
in  the  fame  perfons.  But  there  is  one  more  caufe  of 
this  fever  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  that 
is,  the  fudden  afTembling  of  a great  number  of  perfons 
together  of  different  habits  and  manners,  fuch  as  the 
foldiers  of  the  American  army  were  in  the  years  1776 
and  1777.  Dofctor  Blane  informs  us  in  his  obfervations 
upon  the  difeafesof  feamen,  “that  it  fometiines  happens 
“ that  a fhip  with  a long  eftablifhed  crew  {hall  be  very 
“ healthy , yet  if  Grangers  are  introduced  among  them, 
“ who  are  alfo  healthy , heknefs  will  be  mutually  pro- 
“ duced/’  The  hilfory  of  difeafes  furnifhes  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion*.  It  was  very 
remarkable,  that  while  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1775,  conhffed  only  of  New-Eng- 
land  men  (whofe  habits  and  manners  were  the  fame) 
there  was  fcarcely  any  ficknefs  among  them.  It  was 
not  till  the  troops  of  the  eaftern,  middle  and  fouthern 
ftates  met  at  New- York  and  Ticonderoga  in  the  year 
1776,  that  the  typhus  became  univerfal,  and  fpread 
with  fuch  peculiar  mortality  in  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

20.  The  dyfentery  prevailed  in  the  fummer  of  1777 
in  the  military  hofpitals  in  New-Jerfey,  but  with 
very  few  inftances  of  mortality.  This  dyfentery  was 
frequently  followed  by  an  obflinate  diarrhoea,  in  which 
the  warm  bath  was  found  in  manv  cafes  to  be  an  ef- 
feclual  remedy. 

21.  I SAW 

• \ 

* “ Cleanlinefs  is  founded  on  a natural  averfion  to  what  is  unfecmly  and 
orfenlive  in  the  perfons  of  others;  and  there  feems  alfo  to  be  an  inftindtive 
horror  at  ftrangers  implanted  in  human  nature  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  is  vi- 
fible  in  young  children,  and  uncultivated  people.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
the  lame  word  ftjnifted  both  a ftranger  and  an  enemy.”  Dr.  Blane,  p.  235. 
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21.  1 saw  feveral  inftances  of  fevers  occafioned  by 
the  ufe  of  the  common  ointment  made  of  the  flour 
of  fulphur  and  hogs  lard,  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  The 
fevers  were  probably  brought  on  by  the  expofure  of 
the  body  to  the  cold  air,  in  the  ufual  method  in  which 
that  ointment  is  applied.  I have  fince  learned,  that 
the  itch  may  be  cured  as  fpeedily  by  rubbing  the  parts 
affecled*  two  or  three  times  with  the  dry  flour  of  ful- 
phur, and  that  no  inconvenience  and  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  follow  this  mode  of  ufmg  it. 

22.  In  gunfhot  wounds  of  the  joints*  Mr.  Ranby’s 
advice  of  amputating  the  limb  was  followed  by  fuccefs* 
I faw  two  cafes  of  death  where  this  advice  was  ne- 
glefted. 

23.  There  was  one  inftance  of  a foldier  who  loll 
his  hearing,  and  another  of  a foldier  who  had  been 
deaf,  who  recovered  his  hearing  by  the  noife  of  ar- 
tillery in  a battle. 

* 

24.  Those  foldiers  who  were  billetted  in  private 
houfes,  generally  efcaped  the  contagion  of  the  hofpi- 
tal  fever,  and  recovered  fooneff  from  all  their  difeafes. 

25.  Soldiers  are  but  little  more  than  adult  chil- 
dren. That  officer,  therefore,  will  bell  perform  his 
duty  to  his  men,  who  obliges  them  to  take  the  moll 
care  of  their  health* 

26.  Hospitals  are  the  finks  of  human  life  in  an 
army.  They  robbed  the  United  States  of  more  citi- 
zens than  the  fword.  Humanity,  ceconomy,  and 
philofophy,  all  concur  in  giving  a preference  to  the 
conveniencies  and  wholefome  air  of  private  houfes ; 

and 
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and  fhould  war  continue  to  be  the  abfurd  and  unchrif- 
tian  mode  of  deciding  national  difputes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  will  fo  far  mitigate 
one  of  its  greateft  calamities,  as  to  produce  an  aboli- 
tion of  hofpitals  for  acute  difeafes.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  cafes  of  ficknefs  in  which  reafon  and  religion  do 
not  forbid  the  feclufion  of  our  fellow-creatures  from 
the  offices  of  humanity  in  private  families,  except 
where  they  labour  under  the  calamities  of  madnefs  and 
the  venereal  difeafe,  or  where  they  are  the  fobje&s  of 
fome  of  the  operations  of  forgery. 


A a 


AN 
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AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND  POLITICAL  EVENTS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

UPON  THE 

HUMAN  BODY. 


THERE  were  feveral  circumftances  peculiar  to 
the  American  revolution,  which  fhould  be  men- 
tioned previoufiy  to  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
events  which  accompanied  it,  upon  the  human  body. 

l.  The  revolution  interefted  every  inhabitant  of  ‘ 
the  country  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  rank  and  age 
that  was  capable  of  reflexion.  An  indifferent,  or 
neutral  fpe&ator  of  the  controverfy,  was  fcarcely  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  ftates. 

2.  The  fcenes  of  war  and  government  which  it 
introduced,  were  new  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States,  and  operated  with  all  the 
force  of  novelty  upon  the  human  mind. 

3.  The  controverfy  was  conceived  to  be  the  moft 
important  of  any  that  had  ever  engaged  the  attention. 
of  mankind.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the  friends 
of  the  revolution,  that  the  very  exiftence  of  freedom 
upon  our  globe,  was  involved  in  the  iffue  of  the  con- 
teff  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 


4.  The 
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4.  The  American  revolution  included  in  it  the 
cares  of  government,  as  well  as  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  war.  The  American  mind  was,  therefore,  frequent- 
ly occupied  at  the  fame  time , by  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated duties  of  political  and  military  life, 

5.  The  revolution  was  conduced  by  men  who  had 
been  bor nfree,  and  whofe  fenfe  of  the  bleffings  of 
liberty  was  of  courfe  more  exquifite  than  if  they  had 
juft  emerged  from  a ftate  of  flavery, 

6.  The  greateft  part  of  the  foldiers  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  had  family  connexions  and  pro- 
perty in  the  country. 

7.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Americans  againft 
a nation,  to  whom  they  had  long  been  tied  by  the  nu- 
merous obligations  of  confanguinity,  laws,  religion, 
commerce,  language,  intereft,  and  a mutual  fenfe  of 
national  glory.  The  refentments  of  the  Americans  of 
courfe  rofe,  as  is  ufual  in  all  difputes,  in  proportion 
to  the  number,  and  force  of  thefe  ancient  bonds  of 
affeXion  and  union, 

8.  A predilection  to  a limited  monarchy,  as 
an  eflential  part  of  a free  and  fafe  government,  and  an 
attachment  to  the  reigning  king  of  Great-Britain,  (with 
a very  few  exceptions)  were  univerfal  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States, 

9.  There  was  at  onetime  a fudden  diflolution  of 
civil  government  in  all , and  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ments  in  feveral  of  the  ftates, 

10.  The  expences  of  the  war  were  fupported  by 

means  of  a pape^  currency,  which  was  continually  de- 
preciating. From 
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From  the  aftion  of  each  of  thefe  caufes,  and  fre* 
quently  from  their  combination  in  the  fame  perfons, 
cffefts  might  reafonably  be  expe£fed,  both  upon  the 
mind  and  body,  which  have  feldom  occurred  j or  if 
they  have,  I believe  were  never  fully  recorded  in  any 
age  or  country. 

It  might  afford  fome  ufeful  inftru&ion,  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  the  military  and  political  events  of  the 
revolution  upon  the  underftandings,  paffions,  and  mo-* 
rals  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ; blit  my  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  is  only  to  take  notice  of  the 
influence  of  thefe  events  upon  tjie  human  body,  through 
the  medium  of  the  mind. 

I shall  firft  mention  the  effe£ls  of  the  military, 
and  fecondly,  of  the  political  events  of  the  revolution. 
The  laft  muft  be  confidered  in  a two-fold  view,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  affe&ed  the  friends  or  the*  enemies 
of  the  revolution. 

I.  In  treating  of  the  effefts  of  the  military  events, 
I {hall  take  notice,  firft,  of  the  influence  of  aBual  war, 
and,  fecondly,  of  the  influence  of  the  military  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  a battle,  I have  obferved  tkirjl 
to  be  a very  common  fenfation  among  both  officers  and 
foldiers.  It  occurred  where  no  exercife  or  aftion  of 
the  body  could  have  excited  it. 

Many  officers  have  informed  me,  that  after  the 
firffc  onfet  in  a battle,  they  felt  a glow  of  heat,  fo  uni- 
verfal  as  to  be  perceptible  in  both  their  ears.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  a particular  manner,  in  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  on  the  third  of  January  in  the  year  1777, 
on  which  day  the  weather  was  remarkably  cold. 

A VETEf 
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A veteran  colonel  of  a New-England  regiment, 
whom  I vifited  at  Princeton,  and  who  was  wounded  in 
the  hand  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1778,  (a  day  in  which  the  mercury  flood  at  90  0 
of  Farenheit’s  thermometer),  after  deferibing  his  fituati* 
on  at  the  time  he  received  his  wound,  concluded  his 
flory  by  remarking,  that  “ fighting  was  hot  work  on  a 
u cold  day,  but  much  more  fo  on  a warm  day.”  The 
many  inflances  which  appeared  after  that  memorable 
battle,  of  foldiers  who  were  found  among  the  flain 
without  any  marks  of  wounds  or  violence  upon  their 
bodies,  were  probably  occafioned  by  the  heat  excited 
in  the  body  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  being  added 
to  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

Soldiers  bore  operations  of  every  kind  immedi^ 
ately  after  a battle,  with  much  more  fortitude  than 
they  did  at  any  time  afterwards. 

The  effe£ls  of  the  military  life  upon  the  human 
body  come  next  to  be  confidered  under  this  head. 

In  another  place*  I have  mentioned  three  cafes  of 
pulmonary  confumption  being  perfe&ly  cured  by  the 
diet  and  hardfhips  of  a camp  life.  Doftor  Blane,  in 
his  valuable  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  incident  to 
feamen,  aferibes  the  extraordinary  healthinefs  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  to  the  effe&s 
produced  on  the  fpirits  of  the  foldiers  and  feamen,  by 
the  viftory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet  on  the  12th 
of  that  month;  and  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Ives,  an  inflance  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain  in 
1744,  in  which  the  feurvy,  as  well  as  other  difeafes, 
were  checked  by  the  profpe£t  of  a naval  engagement. 

The 
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The  American  army  furnifhed  an  inftance  of  the 
effects  of  viftory  upon  the  human  mind,  which  may 
ferve  to  eftablifh  the  inferences  from  the  faffs  related 
by  Doffor  Blane.  The  Philadelphia  militia  who  join- 
ed the  remains  of  General  Wafhington’s  army  in  De- 
cember 1776,  and  fhared  with  them  a few  days  after- 
wards in  the  capture  of  a large  body  of  Hefiians  at 
Trenton,  confifted  of  1500  men,  moll  of  whom  had 
been  accuftomed  to  the  habits  of  a city  life.  Thefe 
men  flept  in  tents  and  barns,  and  fometimes  in  the 
open  air  during  the  ufual  colds  of  December  and  Ja- 
nuary ; and  yet  there  were  only  two  inftances  of  fick- 
nefs,  and  only  one  of  death,  in  that  body  of  men  in  the 
courfe  of  near  fix  weeks,  in  thofe  winter  months. 
This  extraordinary  healthinefs  of  fo  great  a number  of 
men  under  fuch  trying  circumflances,  can  only  be 
afcribed  to  the  vigor  infufed  into  the  human  body  by 
the  viffory  of  Trenton  having  produced  infenfibility  tQ 
all  the  ufual  remote  caufes  of  difeafes. 

Militia  officers  and  foldiers,  who  enjoyed  good 
health  during  a campaign,  were  often  affe&ed  by  fevers 
and  other  diforders,  as  foon  as  they  returned  to  their 
refpeftive  homes.  I knew  one  inftance  of  a militia 
captain,  who  was  feized  with  convulfions  the  firft  night 
he  lay  on  a feather  bed,  after  fleeping  feveral  months 
pn  a matrafs,  or  upon  the  ground,  Thefe  affeffions 
of  the  body  appeared  to  be  produced  only  by  the  hid- 
den abftraffion  of  that  tone  in  the  fyftem  which  was  ex- 
cited by  a fenfe  of  danger,  and  the  other  invigorating 
objefis  of  a military  life. 

The  nostalgia  of  Doflor  Cullen,  or  the  home- 
ficknefs , was  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  American  army, 
moreefpecially  among  the  foldiers  of  the  New-England 

ftates. 
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ftates.  But  this  difeafe  was  fufpended  by  the  fuperior 
attion  of  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
ples which  governed  common  foldiers  iri  the  American 
army.  Of  this  General  Gates  furnifhed  me  with  a re- 
markable inftance  in  1776,  foon  after  his  return  from 
the  command  of  a large  body  of  regular  troops  and 
militia  at  Ticonderoga.  From  the  effefts  of  the  nof- 
talgia,  and  the  feeblenefs  of  the  difcipline,  which  was 
exercifed  over  the  militia,  defertioris  were  very  fre- 
quent and  numerous  in  his  army,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  campaign;  and  yet  during  the  three  weeks  in 
which  the  general  expefted  every  hour  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  him  by  General  Burgoyne,  there  was  not 
a Angle  defertion  from  his  army,  which  confifted  at 
that  time  of  10,000  men. 

The  patience,  firmnefs,  arid  magnanimity  with 
which  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  American  army 
fendured  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold,  and  na- 
kednefs,  can  only  be  afcribed  to  an  infenfibility  of 
body,  produced  by  an  uncommon  tone  of  mind  excited 
by  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country/ 

Before  I proceed  to  the  feAmd  general  divifion 
of  this  fubje£f,  I {hall  take  notice,  that  more  inftances 
of  apoplexies  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  winter  of  1774,  5,  than  had  been  known  in  for- 
mer years.  I fhould  have  hefitated  in  recording  this 
fa£f,  had  I not  found  the  obfervation  fupported  by  a 
fa£l  of  the  fame  kind,  and  produced  by  a nearly  fimi- 
lar  caufe,  in  the  appendix  to  the  pra&ical  works  of 
Doftor  Baglivi,  profelfor  of  phyfic  and  anatomy  at 
Rome.  Alter  a very  wet  feafon  in  the  winter  of  1694, 
5»  he  informs  us,  that  “apoplexies  difplayed  their  rage; 
“ and  perhaps  (adds  oQr  author)  that  fome  part  of  this 

“ epidemic 
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“'epidemic  illnefs  was  owing  to  the  univerfal  grief  and 
“ domeflic  care,  occafioned  by  all  Europe  being  en- 
“ gaged  in  a war*  All  commerce  was  diflurbed,  and 
“ all  the  avenues  of  peace  blocked  up,  fo  that  the 
“ flrongefl  heart  could  fcarcely  bear  the  thoughts  of 
“ it.”  The  winter  of  1774,  ,5,  was  a period  of  un- 
common anxiety  among  the  citizens  of  America. 
Every  countenance  wore  the  marks  of  painful  folici- 
tude,  for  the  event  of  a petition  to  the  throne  of  Bri- 
tain, which  was  to  determine  whether  reconciliation, 
or  a civil  war,  with  all  its  terrible  and  deftroying  cori- 
fequences,  were  to  take  place*  The  apopleftic  fit, 
which  deprived  the  world  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  Honorable  Peyton  Randolph,  Efq.  while  he  filled 
the  chair  of  congrefs  in  1775,  appeared  to  be  occafi- 
oned by  the  preffure  of  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  great 
events  upon  his  mind.  To  the  name  of  this  illuftrious 
patriot,  feveral  others  might  be  added,  who  were  af- 
fefted  by  the  apoplexy  in  the  fame  memorable  year. 
At  this  time,  a difference  of  opinion  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  conteft  with  Great-Britain,  had  fcarcely  taken 
place  among  the  citizens  of  America. 

II.  The  political  events  of  the  revolution  produ- 
ced different  effefts  upon  the  human  body,  through 
the  medium  of  the  mind,  accordingly  as  they  afted  up- 
on the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revolution. 

I shall  firft  defcribe  its  effects  upon  the  former 
clafs  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  perfons  of  infirm  and  delicate  habits,  were 
reftored  to  perfe£l  health*  by  the  change  of  place,  or 
occupation,  to  which  the  war  expofed  them.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  a more  efpecial  manner  with  hyfterical 
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women,  who  were  much  interefted  in  the  fuccefsful 
lflue  of  the  conteft.  The  fame  effe&s  of  a civil  war 
upon  the  hyfteria,  were  obferved  by  Doctor  Cullen  in 
Scotland,  in  the  years  1745  and  1746.  It  may  per- 
haps help  to  extend  our  ideas  of  the  influence  of  the 
paflions  upon  difeafes,  to  add*  that  when  either  love, 
jealoufy,  grief;  or  even  devotion,  Wholly  engrofs  the 
female  mind,  they  feldom  fail,  in  like  manner,  to 
cure,  or  to  fufpend  hyfterical  complaints. 

The  population  in  the  United  States  was  more  ra- 
pid from  births  during  the  war,  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  the  fame  number  of  years  fince  the  fettlement  of  the 
country. 

I AM  difpofed  to  afcribe  this  increafe  of  births  chi^ 
ly  to  the  quantity  and  extenfive  circulation  of  money, 
and  to  the  facility  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  during  the  war,  which  favoured  marriages  among 
the  labouring  part  of  the  people*.  But  I have  fufh- 
cient  documents  to  prove,  that  marriages  were  more 
fruitful  than  in  former  years,  and  that  a confiderable 
number  of  unfruitful  marriages  became  fruitful  during 
the  war.  In  1783,  the  year  of  the  peace,  there  were 
feveral  children  born  of  parents  who  had  lived  many 
years  together  without  iflue.  ^ 

Mr.  Hume  informs  us,  in  his  hifiory  of  England, 
that  fome  old  people,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Charles  the  lid,  died  fuddenly  of  joy. 
There  was  a time  when  I doubted  the  truth  of  this  af- 

B b fertion  ; 

* Wheat,  which  was  fold  before  the  war  for  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence, 
Was  fold  for  feveral  years  during  the  war  for  four,  and  in  fome  places  for  two 
and  fixpence,  Pennfylvania  currency  per  bufhel.  Beggars  of  every  defcripti- 
on  difappeared  in  the  year  1776,  and  were  feldom  feen  till  near  the  dofe  of 
the  waf. 
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fertion;  but  I am  How  difpofed  to  believe  it,  from  hav- 
ing heard  of  a fimilar  efFe£l  from  an  agreeable  poli- 
tical event,  in  the  courfe  of  the  American  revolution. 
The  door-keeper  of  congrefs,  an  aged  man,  died  fud- 
denly,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Lord  Cornwallis’s  army.  His  death  was  univerfally 
afcribed  to  a violent  emotion  of  political  joy.  This 
fpecies  of  joy  appears  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeff  emo- 
tions that  can  agitate  the  human  mind. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  that  ardor  in  trade  and 
fpeculation,  which  feized  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  was  excited  by  the  fallacious 
nominal  amount  of  the  paper  money,  fhould  rather 
be  confidered  as  a difeafe  than  as  a paflion.  It  unhinged 
the  judgement,  depofed  the  moral  faculty,  and  filled 
the  imagination,  in  many  people,  with  airy  and  imprac- 
ticable fchemes  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  Defultory 
manners,  and  a peculiar  fpecies  of  extempore  conduff, 
were  among  its  charafteriftic  fymptoms.  It  produced 
infenfibility  to  cold,  hunger,  and  danger.  The  trading 
towns,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  extremities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  were  frequently  vifited  in  a few  hours  or  days 
by  perfons  affe&ed  by  this  difeafe ; and  hence  “ to  tra- 
vel w'ith  the  fpeed  of  a fpeeulator”  became  a common 
faying  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  fpecies  of 
infanity  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name) 
did  not  require  the  confinement  of  a bedlam  to  cure  it, 
like  the  fouth-fea  madnefs  defcribed  by  Doffor  Mead. 
Its  remedies  were  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money, 
and  the  events  of  the  peace. 

The  political  events  of  the  revolution  produced  up- 
on its  enemies  very  different  effe£ts  from  thofe  which 
have  been  mentioned. 
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The  hypochondriafis  of  Doftor  Cullen,  occurred 
in  many  inftances  in  perfons  of  this  defcription.  In 
fome  of  them,  the  terror  and  diftrefs  of  the  revolution, 
brought  on  a true  melancholia*.  The  caufes  which 
produced  thefe  difeafes,  may  be  reduced  to  four 
heads.  1.  The  lofs  of  former  power  or  influence  in 
government.  2.  The  deftruflion  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Englifh  church  in  America.  3.  The  change  in  the 
habits  of  diet,  company  and  manners,  produced  by  the 
annihilation  of  juft  debts  by  means  of  depreciated  pa- 
per money.  And,  4.  The  neglect,  infults,  and  op- 
prefhon,  to  which  the  loyalifts  were  expofed,  from 
individuals,  and  in  feveral  inftances,  from  the  laws  of 
fome  of  the  ftates. 

It  was  obferved  in  South-Carolina,  that  feveral 
gentlemen  who  had  protected  their  eftates  by  fwearing 
allegiance  to  the  Britifh  government,  died  foon  after 
the  evacuation  of  Charlefton  by  the  Britifh  .army. 
Their  deaths  were  afcribed  to  the  negledf  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  their  ancient  friends,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
difeafe  was  called,  by  the  common  people,  the  Protec- 
tion Fever . 

From  the  caufes  which  produced  this  hypochon- 
driafis, I have  taken  the  liberty  of  diftinguifhing  it  by 
the  fpecific  name  of  Revolutiana . 

In  fome  cafes,  this  difeafe  was  rendered  fatal  bv 
exile  and  confinement ; and,  in  others,  by  thofe  per- 
fons who  were  affli&ed  with  it,  feeking  relief  from 
fpirituous  liquors. 

The 
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The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  in  1783, 
did  not  terminate  the  American  revolution.  The 
minds  ot  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  their  new  fituatipn.  The  excefs  o.f 
the  paflion  for  liberty,  inflamed  by  the  fuccefsful  ilfue 
of  the  war,  produced,  in  many  people,  opinions  and 
condud  which  could  not  be  removed  by  reafon,  nor 
rellrained  by  government.  For  a while,  they  threat- 
ened to  render  abortive  the  goodnefs  of  heaven  to  the 
United  States,  in  delivering  them  from  the  evils  of 
flavery  and  war.  The  extenflve  influence  which  thefe 
opinions  had  upon  the  underflandings,  paflTions,  and 
morals  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
conftituted  a fpecies  of  infanity,  which  I fhall  take 
the  liberty  of  dilfinguilhing  by  the  name  of  Anarchia . 

I hope  no  offence  will  be  given  by  the  freedom  of 
any  of  thefe  remarks.  An  inquirer  alter  philofophical 
truth,  fhould  confider  the  paflions  ot  men  in  the  fame 
light  that  he  does  the  laws  of  matter  or  motion.  The 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  American  revolution  muft 
have  been  more  or  lefs  than  men,  if  they  could  have 
fuftained  the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  the  events  that 
charaderifed  it,  without  difcovering  fome  marks  of 
human  weaknefs,  both  in  body  and  mind.  Perhaps 
thefe  weaknefles  were  permitted,  that  human  nature 
might  receive  frefh  honors  in  America,  by  the  con- 
tending parties  (whether  produced  by  the  controver- 
fies  about  independence  or  the  national  government) 
mutually  forgiving  each  other,  and  uniting  in  plans 
of  general  order  and  h^ppinefs^ 
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INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

Relation  of  Tafes  and  Aliments 
TO  EACH  OTHER; 

AND  I NTO  THE 

INFLUENCE  OF  THIS  RELATION  UPON 

Health  and  Pleafure. 


IN  entering  upon  this  fubjeft,  I feel  like  the  clown, 
who,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  play 
upon  a violin,  threw  it  haftily  from  him,  exclaiming 
at  the  fame  time,  that  “ there  was  mufic  in  it,”  but 
that  he  could  not  bring  it  out. 

I shall  endeavour,  by  a few  brief  remarks,  to 
lay  a foundation  for  more  fuccefsful  inquiries  upon 
this  difficult  fubjeft. 

Attraction  and  repulfion  feem  to  be  the  a£live 
principles  of  the  univerfe.  They  pervade  not  only 
the  greateft  but  the  minuteft  works  of  nature.  Salts, 
earths,  inflammable  bodies,  metals,  and  vegetables, 
have  all  their  refpe&ive  relations  to  each  other.  The 
order  of  thefe  relations  is  fo  uniform,  that  it  has  been 
aferibed  by  fome  philofophers  to  a latent  principle  of 
intelligence  pervading  each  of  them. 
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Colors,  odors,  and  founds,  have  likewife  their 
refpeclive  relations  to  each  other.  They  become  agree- 
able and  difagreeable,  only  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
tural or  unnatural  combination  which  takes  place  be- 
tween each  of  their  different  fpecies. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  original  colors 
and  notes  in  mufic  is  exaftly  the  fame.  All  the  va- 
riety in  both  proceeds  from  the  difference  of  combi- 
nation, An  arbitrary  combination  of  them  is  by  no 
means  produ&ive  of  pleafure.  The  relation  which 
every  color  and  found  bear  to  each  other,  was  as  im- 
mutably eftablifhed  at  the  creation,  as  the  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  as  the  relation  of  the  objects  of 
chemiftry  to  each  other. 

But  this  relation  is  not  confined  to  colors  and 
founds  alone.  It  probably  extends  to  the  obje£fs  of 
human  aliment.  For  example;  bread  and  meat,  meat 
and  fait,  the  alkalefcent  meats  and  acefcent  vegetables, 
all  harmonize  with  each  other  upon  the  tongue  ; while 
fffh  and  flefh,  butter  and  raw  onions,  fifh  and  milk, 
when  combined,  are  all  offenfive  to  a pure  and  healthy 
tafte. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  trace  the  analogy  of  founds 
and  taftes.  They  have  both  their  flats  and  their  fharps. 
They  are  both  improved  by  the  contrail  of  difcords. 
Thus  pepper,  and  other  condiments,  (which  are  dif- 
agreeable  when  taken  by  themfelves)  enhance  the  re- 
Iifh  of  many  of  our  aliments,  and  they  are  both  de- 
lightful in  proportion  as  they  are  fimple  in  their  com- 
pofition.  To  illuffrate  this  analogy  by  more  exam- 
ples from  mufic,  would  lead  us  from  the  fubjeft  of 
the  prefent  inquiry. 
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It  is  obfervable  that  the  tongue  and  the  ftomach, 
like  inftinfl  and  reafon,  are,  by  nature,  in  unifon  with 
each  other.  One  of  thefe  organs  mult  always  be  dif- 
ordered,  when  they  difagree  in  a (ingle  article  ol  ali- 
ment. When  they  both  unite  in  articles  of  diet  that 
were  originally  difagreeable,  it  is  owing  to  a perverfi- 
on  in  each  of  them,  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  human  mind,  when  both  the  moral  faculty  and  the 
confcience  lofe  their  natural  fenftbility  to  virtue  and 
vice. 

Unfortunately  for  this  part  of  fcience,  the 
tafle  and  the  ftomach  are  fo  much  perverted  in  infancy 
and  childhood  by  heterogeneous  aliment,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  what  kinds  and  mixtures  of  food  are  na- 
tural, and  what  are  artificial.  It  is  true,  the  fyftem 
pofTeffes  a power  of  accommodating  itfelf  both  to  ar- 
tificial food,  and  to  the  molt  difcordant  mixtures  of 
that  which  is  natural ; but  may  we  not  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  the  fylfem  would  preferve  its  natural 
(frength  and  order  much  longer,  if  no  fuch  violence 
had  been  offered  to  it  ? 

If  the  relation  of  aliments  to  each  other,  follows 
the  analogy  of  the  objefts  of  chemiftry,  then  their  union 
will  be  influenced  by  many  external  circumftances, 
fuch  as  heat  and  cold,  dilution,  concentration,  reft, 
motion,  and  the  addition  of  fubftances  which  promote 
unnatural,  or  deftroy  natural  mixtures.  This  idea  en- 
larges the  field  of  inquiry  before  us,  and  leads  us  (fill 
further  from  faffs  and  certainty  upon  this  fubjeff,  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  does  not  preclude  us  from  the  hope 
of  obtaining  both  ; lor  every  difficulty  that  arifes  out 
of  this  view  of  the  fubjeff,  may  be  removed  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment. 
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I come  now  to  apply  thefe  remarks  to  health  and 
pleafure.  I fh&ll  felefl  only  a few  cafes  for  this  pur- 
pofe ; for  if  my  principles  are  true,  my  readers  can- 
not avoid  difcovering  many  other  illustrations  of  them/ 

1.  When  an  article  of  diet  is  grateful  to  the  tafte* 
and  afterwards  difagrees  with  the  flomach,  may  it  not 
be  occafioned  by  fome  other  kind  of  food,  or  by  fome 
drink  being  taken  into  the  flomach,  which  refufes  to 
unite  with  the  offending  article  of  diet  ? 


2.  May  not  the  uneafiriefs  which  many  perfons 
feel  after  a moderate  meal,  arife  from  its  having  con- 
fifled  of  articles  of  aliment  which  wexe  not  related  to 
each  other  ? 


3.  May  not  the  delicacy  of  flomach  which  fome- 
times  occurs  after  the  fortieth  or  forty-fifth  year  of 
human  life,  be  occafioned  by  nature  recovering  her 
empire  in  the  flomach/  fo  as  to  require  fimplicity  in 
diet,  or  fuch  articles  only  of  aliment,  as  are  related  ? 
May  not  this  be  the  reafon  why  mofl  people,  who  have 
paffed  thofe  periods  of  life,  are  unable  to  retain  or  to 
digefl  fifh  and  flefh  at  the  fame  time,  and  why  they  ge- 
nerally dine  only  upon  one  kind  of  food  ? 


4.  Is  not  tire  language  of  nature  in  favor  of  fim- 
plicity in  diet,  difcovered  by  the  avidity  with  which 
the  luxurious  and  intemperate  often  feek  relief  from 
variety  and  fatiety,  by  retreating  to  fpring  water  for 
drink,  and  to  bread  and  milk,  for  aliment  ? 


5.  May  not  the  reafon  why  plentiful  meals  of  fifh, 
venifon,  oyflers,  beef  or  mutton,  when  eaten  alone, 
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ie  fo  eafily  in  the  ftomach,  and  digeft  fo  fpeedily,  be 
occafioned  by  no  other  food  being  taken  with  them  ? 
A pound,  and  even  more,  ot  the  above  articles,  fre- 
quently opprefs  the  fyftem  much  lefs  than  half  the 
quantity  of  heterogeneous  aliments. 

6.  Does  not  the  facility  with  which  a due  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  digefts  in  the  ftomach,  in- 
dicate the  certainty  of  their  relation  to  each  other  ? 

7.  May  not  the  peculiar  good  effe&s  of  a diet  whol- 
ly vegetable,  or  animal,  be  occafioned  by  the  more 
frequent  and  intimate  relation  of  the  articles  of  the 
fame  kingdoms  to  each  other  ? And  may  not  this 
be  the  reafon  why  fo  few  inconveniencies  are  felt  from 
the  mixture  of  a variety  of  vegetables  in  the  ftomach  ? 

8.  May  not  the  numerous  acute  and  chronic  dif- 
eafes  of  the  rich  and  luxurious,  arife  from  heteroge- 
neous aliments  being  diftributed  in  a dijfufed,  inftead 
of  a mixed  ftate,  through  every  part  of  the  body  ? 

9.  May  not  the  many  cures  which  are  afcribed  to 
certain  articles  of  diet,  be  occafioned  more  by  their 
being  taken  alone,  than  to  any  medicinal  quality  inhe- 
rent in  them?  A diet  of  oyfters  in  one  inftance,  of 
■ftrawberries  in  another,  and  of  fugar  of  rofes  in  many 
inftances,  has  cured  violent  and  dangerous  diforders  of 
the  breaft*.  Grapes,  according  to  Doftor  Moore,  when 
eaten  in  large  quantities,  have  produced  the  fame  falu- 
tary  effeft.  A milk  diet,  perfifted  in  for  feveral  years, 
has  cured  the  gout.  I have  feen  many  cafes  of  dyf- 
pepfia  cured  by  a fimple  diet  of  beef  or  mutton,  and 

C c have 
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have  heard  of  a well  attefted  cafe  of  a diet  of  veal  alone 
having  removed  the  fame  diforder.  Squafhes,  and 
turnips  likewife,  when  taken  by  themfelves,  have  cured 
that  diftreffing  complaint  in  the  flomach.  It  has  been 
removed  even  by  milk,  when  taken  by  itfelf  in  a mode- 
rate quantity*.  The  further  the  body,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  the  ftomach,  recede  from  health,  the  more  this 
fimplicity  of  diet  becomes  neceffary.  The  appetite  in 
thefe  cafes  does  not  fpeak  the  language  of  uncorrupt- 
ed nature.  It  frequently  calls  for  various  and  impro- 
per aliment;  but  this  is  the  effe£t  of  intemperance  hav- 
ing produced  an  early  breach  between  the  taffe  and 
the  ftomach. 

Perhaps  the  extraordinary  cures  of  obftinate  dif- 
eafes  which  are  fometimes  performed  by  perfons  not 
regularly  educated  in  phyfic,  may  be  occafioned  by  a 
long  and  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  a fingle  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica.  Thofe  chemical  medicines 
which  decompofe  each  other,  are  not  the  only  fubftan- 
ces  which  defeat  the  intention  of  the  preferiber.  Ga- 
lenical medicines,  by  combination,  I believe,  frequent- 
ly produce  effe&s  that  are  of  a compound  and  contra- 
ry nature  to  their  original  and  fimple  qualities.  This 
remark  is  capable  of  extenfive  application,  but  I quit  it 
as  a digreflion  from  the  fubjeft  of  this  inquiry. 

l-o.  I wish  it  to  be  obferved,  that  I have  condemn- 
ed the  mixture  of  different  aliments  in  the  ftomach 
only  in  a few  cafes,  and  under  certain  circumftances. 
Jt  remains  yet  to  determine  by  experiments,  what  chan- 
ges are  produced  upon  aliments  by  heat,  dilution,  ad- 
dition, concentration,  motion,  reft,  and  the  addition 

of 
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of  uniting  fubflances,  before  we  can  decide  upon  the 
relation  of  aliments  to  each  other,  and  the  influence 
of  that  relation  upon  health.  The  olla  podrida  of 
Spain,  is  faid  to  be  a pleafant  and  wholefome  difh.  It 
is  probably  rendered  fo,  by  a previous  tendency  of  all 
*its  ingredients  to  putrefa&ion,  or  by  means  of  heat 
producing  a new  arrangement,  or  addition  new  rela- 
tions of  all  its  parts.  I fufpeft  heat  to  be  a powerful 
agent  in  difpofing  heterogeneous  aliments  to  unite 
with  each  other;  and  hence  a mixture  of  aliments  is 
probably  lefs  unhealthy  in  France  and  Spain,  than  in 
England,  where  fo  much  lefs  fire  is  ufed  in  preparing 
them  than  in  the  former  countries. 

As  too  great  a mixture  of  glaring  colors,  which  are 
related  to  each  other,  becomes  painful  to  the  eye,  fo  too 
great  a mixture  of  related  aliments  opprefTes  the  fto- 
mach,  and  debilitates  the  powers  of  the  fyflem.  The 
original  colors  of  the  fky,  and  of  thefurfaceof  the  globe, 
have  ever  been  found  the  moft  permanently  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  In  like  manner,  I am  difpofed  to  believe  that 
there  are  certain  fimple  aliments  which  correfpond,  in 
their  fenfible  qualities,  with  the  intermediate  colors  of 
blue  and  green , that  are  mofl  permanently  agreeable 
to  the  tongue  and  flomach,  and  that  every  deviation 
from  them  is  a departure  from  the  fimplicity  of  health 
and  nature. 

11.  While  nature  feems  to  have  limited  us  to 
fimplicity  in  aliment,  is  not  this  reflri&ion  abundant- 
ly compenfated  by  the  variety  of  tafles  which  fhe  al- 
lows us  to  impart  to  it  in  order  todiverfify  and  increafe 
the  pleafure  of  eating?  It  is  remarkable  that  fait,  fugar, 
muflard,  horfe-radifh,  capers,  and  fpiees  of  all  kinds, 
according  to  Mr.  GofTe’s  experiments,  related  by  Ab- 
be 
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be  Spallanzani*,  all  contribute  not  only  to  render  all- 
mcnts  favoury,  but  to  promote  their  digeftion. 

12.  When  we  conftder,  that  part  of  the  art  of 
cookery  confifts  in  rendering  the  tafte  of  aliments  a- 
greeable,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  pleafure  of  eating 
might  be  increased  beyond  our  prefent  knowledge 
upon  that  fubjeft,  by  certain  new  arrangements  or 
mixtures  of  the  fubftances  which  are  ufed  to  impart  a 
pleafant  tafte  to  Our  aliment  ? 

13.  Should  philofophers  ever  ftoop  to  this  fub- 
je£I,  may  they  not  difcover  and  afcertain  a table  of  the 
relations  of  fapid  bodies  to  each  other,  with  the  fame 
accuracy  that  they  have  afcertained  the  relation  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  chemiftry  to  each  other  ? 

14.  When  the  tongue  and  ftomach  agree  in  the 
fame  kinds  of  aliment,  may  not  the  increafe  of  the 
pleafure  of  eating  be  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of 
health  and  a prolongation  of  life  ? 

15.  Upon  the  pleafure  of  eating,  I fbalJ  add  the 
following  remarks.  In  order  to  render  it  truly  ex- 
quifite,  it  is  neceftary  that  all  the  fenfes,  except  that  of 
tafte,  fhould  be  as  quiefcent  as  poftible.  Thofe  per- 
fons  miftake  the  nature  of  the  appetite  for  lood,  who 
attempt  to  whet  it  by  accompanying  a dinner  by  a band 
of  mufi.c,  or  by  connefting  the  dining  table  with  an 
extenfive  and  delightful  profpeft.  The  excitement  of 
one  fenfe,  always  produces  collapfe  in  another.  Even 
converfation  fometimes  detrafts  from  the  pleafure  of 
eating;  hence  great  feeders  love  to  eat  in  filence,  or 
$lone;  and  hence  the  fpeech  of  a paftionate  Frenchman, 

while 
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while  dining  in  a talkative  company,  was  not  fo  im- 
proper as  might  at  firft  be  imagined.  “ Hold  your 
tongues,  (faid  he)  I cannot  tafte  my  dinner.”  I know 
a phyfician  who,  upon  the  fame  principle,  always  (huts 
his  eyes,  and  requefts  filence  in  a Tick  chamber,  when 
he  wiffies  to  determine  by  the  pulfe  the  propriety  of 
blood-letting,  in  cafes  where  its  indication  is  doubtful. 
His  perceptions  become  more  diftinft,  by  confining 
his  whole  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

It  is  impofTible  to  mention  the  circumftance  of  the 
fenfes  a£fing  only  in  fucceffion  to  each  other  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafure,  without  being  flruck  by  the  im- 
partial goodnefs  of  Heaven,  in  placing  the  rich  and  the 
poor  fo  much  upon  a level  in  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 
Could  the  numerous  obje£fs  of  pleafure,  which  are  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  ears  and  the  eyes,  have  been  polfeffed 
at  the  fame  time,  with  the  pleafure  of  eating,  the  rich 
would  have  commanded  three  times  as  much  pleafure 
in  that  enjoyment  as  the  poor  ; but  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  a king  has  no  advantage  over  a 
beggar,  in  eating  the  fame  kind  of  aliment. 


WITH  this  remark,  I fhall  clofe  this  collec- 
tion of  Inquiries  and  Obfervations.  To  the  interefts 
of  fcience  and  humanity,  I thus  publicly  devote  them. 
If  the  hiftories  of  epidemics,  which  I have  given,  con- 
tain no  difcoveries,  they  may  perhaps  prove  ufeful,  by 
(hewing  the  degrees  of  affinity  between  fimilar  difeafes 
in  the  fame  latitudes,  and  in  the  fame  (late  of  fociety 
in  different  countries,  and  thereby  contribute  to  form 
a complete  fyftem  of  the  hiftory  of  epidemics. 


I SHALL 
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I shall  make  no  apology  for  having  fuggefled 
feveral  new  remedies  for  common  difeafes.  Each  of 
tbofe  remedies  has  been  fo  often,  and  fo  fuccefsfully, 
adminiftered  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  that  I fhall  leave  them  to  plead  their  own  caufe 
before  the  bar  of  the  public. 

An  apology  will  be  more  neceffary  for  thofe  opi- 
nions in  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  differing 
from  fome  of  the  prefent  eftablifhed  fyftems  of  medi- 
cine. My  motives  for  publifhing  thefe  opinions  were, 
that  if  true,  they  might  be  placed  in  a fituation  to  re- 
ceive fupport  from  the  inquiries  and  obfervations  of 
other  phyficians  ; and  if  they  are  erroneous,  that  they 
might,  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  be  examined  and  re- 
futed. Nor  will  my  errors  be  without  benefit  to  me- 
dicine. “ Men  (fays  M.  de  Fontenelle)  cannot,  upon 
^ any  fubjeft,  arrive  at  what  is  rational , till  they  have 
“ firft,  on  that  very  fubjeft,  exhaufted  all  imaginable 
“Jolty*  How  many  abfurdities  (adds  the  fame  en- 
•*  lightened  author)  fhould  we  not  now  utter,  if  the 
**  ancients  had  not  faid  them  before  us,  and  thus  de- 
*e  livered  us  from  the  trouble  of  repeating  them.” — 
The  uniformity  ot  nature  in  this  inflance,  with  her 
co«:du£!  in  the  produ&ion  of  moral  happinefs,  deferves 
our  particular  attention.  As  good  can  be  known  by 
mortals,  only  by  the  means  of  evil  ; fo  truth,  perhaps, 
can  be  difeovered  by  them,  only  through  the  means 
of  error. 


THE  END. 
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